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OREGON : 

THE  STRUGGLE   FOR  POSSESSION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    EUROPEAN    POWERS    IN   AMERICA. 

In  1697,  the  year  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  Spain 
claimed  as  her  share  of  North  America,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  from  Cape  Romaine  on  the  Carolina  shore  a  few 
miles  north  of  Charleston,  due  west  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  all  south  of  that  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
That  line,  continued  beyond  the  Mississippi,  makes  the 
northern  boundary  of  Louisiana.  In  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Mississippi,  Spain  acknowledged  no  rival,  though 
France  was  then  beginning  to  intrude.  On  the  basis  of 
discovery  by  the  heroic  De  Soto  and  others,  she  claimed 
up  to  the  heads  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  present  famous 
Leadville,  and  westward  to  the  Pacific.  On  that  ocean, 
or  the  South  Sea  as  it  was  then  called,  she  set  up  the 
pretensions  of  sovereignty  from  Panama  to  Nootka 
Sound  on  Vancouver.  These  pretensions  covered  the 
coasts,  harbors,  islands,  and  fisheries,  and  extended  them- 
selves indefinitelv  inland,  and  even  over  the  whole  Pacific 
Ocean,  as  then  limited.  These  stupendous  claims  Spain 
based  on  discovery,  under  the  papal  bull  of  Alexander 
VI.  in  1493.     This  bull  or  decree  gave  to  the  govern- 
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meut  of  the  discoverer  all  newly  discovered  lands  and 
waters.  In  lal.'i  IJulboa,  the  Spaniard,  discovered  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  he  came  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  so  Spain  came  into  the  ownership  of  that  body  of 
water !  Good  old  times  those  were,  when  kings  thrust 
their  hands  into  the  New  World,  as  children  do  theirs 
into  a  grab-bag  at  a  fair,  and  drew  out  a  river  four 
thousand  miles  long,  or  an  ocean,  or  a  tract  of  wild  land 
ten  or  fifteen  times  the  size  of  England ! 

At  the  Ryswick  partition  of  the  world,  France  held 
good  positions  in  America  for  the  mastery  of  the  con- 
tinent. Beginning  on  the  Mississippi,  where  the  Span- 
ish line  crossed  it,  that  is,  where  Louisiana  and  Arkan- 
sas unite  two  of  their  corners  on  the  Father  of  Waters, 
the  French  claimed  east  on  the  Spanish  boundary,  and 
north  of  it  to  the  watershed  between  the  head  sti'eams 
dividing  for  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi.  Their 
claim  was  bounded  by  this  highland  line,  continuing 
north  and  east,  and  still  separating  Atlantic  streams 
from  those  flowing  into  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  AVhere  this  line  reached  the  springs  of  the 
Penobscot  it  followed  its  waters  to  the  ocean.  It  was 
the  proud  thought  of  France,  that  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Penobscot  along  the  entire  seaboard  to  the  un- 
known and  frozen  Arctic,  no  European  power  divided 
that  coast,  and  the  wild  interior  back  of  it,  with  her. 
So  France  claimed  indefinitely  north  to  the  farther  rim 
of  Hudson  Bay,  as  now  known,  and  all  lands  drained 
into  that  Bay,  and  wildly  west  to  the  heads  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  and  thence  down  to  our  two  cor- 
ners of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  This  gave  to  France 
even  the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York,  and  a  large  northern  portion  of  New  Eng- 
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land,  as  we  now  name  those  sections.  Certain  vague 
doubts  hung  over  those  French  chiims  in  the  great  north 
land  after  the  convention  of  llysvvick,  but  they  were 
claims  of  littU)  worth. 

Russia  had  no  possessions  in  North  America  at  the 
date  of  this  survey,  16D7.  But  as  Peter  the  Great,  her 
emperor,  had  at  tliat  time  his  plans  matured  for  gaining 
interests  in  the  New  World  which  afterwards  resulted 
in  Russian  America,  and  as  that  nation  entered  the  list 
of  competitors  for  Oregon,  it  seems  best  here  to  outline 
her  position  on  the  field  of  struggle. 

The  Russians  came  into  possession  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America  through  their  ardor  in  the  fur  trade. 
Within  a  few  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  the 
Russians  had  subdued  all  Northern  Asia  in  the  interests 
of  this  trade,  and  Siberia  became  the  great  game  preserve 
of  the  empire.  When  once  on  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  it  was  natural  and  not  difficult,  in  the 
chase  for  the  sea-otter  and  other  valuable  furs,  to  push 
off  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  then  to  the  American 
mainland  of  Alaska.  So  through  the  enterprise  of  his 
widow,  Queen  Catharine,  and  of  his  daughter,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  wish  and  vision  of  Peter  the  Great  were 
realized  in  a  commercial  conflict  with  the  Spanish  and 
French  and  English  on  that  coast.  Among  the  distin- 
guished leaders  in  this  Russian  enterprise  was  Bering 
the  Dane,  who,  in  his  third  voyage,  gave  up  his  life  on 
tl  lesolate  little  granite  island  that  bears  his  name  and 
his  grave.  In  after  years  the  narrow  passage  between 
the  two  continents,  through  which  he  had  twice  sailed 
without  discovering  the  Straits,  but  supposing  himself 
to  be  in  the  broad  Arctic,  was  honored  with  his  name. 

Having  outlined  the   claims  of   these   three  leading 
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powers  in  North  America  at  the  opening  of  this  narra- 
tive, the  English  possessions  are  obvious  as  the  small 
remainder.  They  constituted  the  long,  narrow  Atlantic 
slope,  extending  from  the  Spanish  Cape  liomuine,  north 
of  Charleston,  to  the  French  bounds  on  the  Penobscot, 
and  inland  up  that  river  and  along  the  watershed  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  of  the  French  claim,  down  to  the  east 
and  west  Spanish  boundary,  and  on  it  to  Cape  Romaine 
again. 

Under  these  claims,  France  and  Spain  held  much  more 
territory  on  this  continent  than  the  entire  area  of  the 
continent  of  Europe ;  an  estimate  of  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions has  been  given  ;  the  narrow  English  belt,  hug- 
ging the  Atlantic,  was  hardly  equal  in  area  to  Missouri. 

Of  course  these  outlines  are  stated  only  approximate- 
ly, and  somewhat  guessingly,  because  of  the  dark  geo- 
graphical ignorance  that  shrouded  North  America  at  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  pretentious 
claims  of  royalty,  of  the  papacy,  and  of  the  rival  favor- 
ites of  the  different  courts,  overlapped  each  other  like 
bogus  mortgages,  and  they  ran  far  and  wide  as  liberally 
as  astronomical  spaces. 

Thus  stood  the  foreign  ownership  of  the  New  "World 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  1697.  At 
this  date  and  our  starting  point,  England  was  at  her 
minimum  and  France  at  her  maximum  of  claims  in  North 
America,  and  Spain  had  come  down  from  grandiloquent 
assumptions  to  sensible  pretensions. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SPAIN   ENTERS   THE   STRUGGLE   AND    PAILS. 

The  claims  of  Spain  in  North  America  have  been 
marked  off.  A  notice  of  the  vast  shrinkage  in  her  pre- 
tensions, prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  will  prepare 
one  to  trace,  in  this  chapter,  her  weakening  and  final 
departure  from  the  contest  for  Oregon. 

"  To  prevent  collision  between  Christian  princes,  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1493,  Alexander  VI.  published  a  bull  in 
which  he  drew  an  imaginary  line  from  the  north  pole  fo 
the  south,  a  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores,  assign- 
ing to  the  Spanish  all  that  lies  west  of  that  boundary, 
while  all  to  the  east  of  it  was  confirmed  to  Portusul."  ^ 

Since  Spanish  navigators  had  explored  somewhat  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  coasts  as  far  as  Newfoundland,  Spain 
claimed,  by  this  papal  authority,  and  under  the  name  of 
Florida,  "  the  whole  sea-coast  as  far  as  Newfoundland 
and  even  to  the  remotest  North.  In  Spanish  geography 
Canada  was  a  part  of  Florida.  Yet  within  that  whole 
extent  not  a  Spanish  fort  was  erected  nor  a  harbor  was 
occupied  nor  one  settlement  was  planned."  And  when 
St.  Augustine  Florida,  was  tounded,  the  bigoted  Philip 
II.  was  proclaimed  monarch  of  all  North  America. 

More  surprising  it  is  to  see  such  pretensions  set  forth 
at  a  much  later  day.     The  archbishop  Lorenzana,  in  his 

1  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Author's  Last  Revision, 
vol.  i.  p.  9. 
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history  of  New  Spain,  published  in  1770,  at  the  City  of 
Mexico,  says,  "  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  country  of  New 
Spain  does  not  border  on  Tartary  and  Greenland,  by  the 
way  of  California  on  the  former,  and  by  New  Mexico 
on  the  latter."  The  bishop  was  poor  in  geography,  and 
was  in  the  error  then  still  lingering,  that  America 
was  made  up  of  big  islands,  extending  west  and  ending 
in  the  East  India  Islands,  and  that  one  could  sail  through, 
somewhere,  from  Newfoundland  to  China. 

When  the  French  began  their  discoveries  and  settle- 
ments in  Canada  and  the  other  northern  provinces,  the 
Spanish  gradually,  but  under  bloody  protests,  withdrew 
their  claims  toward  the  South.  After  the  Jamestown 
colony  was  established,  and  parts  of  New  England  oc- 
cupied, they  consented  to  make  the  southern  boundary 
of  Virginia  the  northern  boundary  of  their  Florida. 
This  was  about  1650,  and  when  the  royal  province  of 
Virginia  had  about  fifteen  thousand  white  inhabitants 
and  three  hundred  negro  slaves. 

Then  followed  the  English  grant  for  the  Carolina 
plantations  ;  and  the  recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  ex- 
pelling many  Protestants  from  France,  furnished  many 
colonists  with  other  adventurers.  The  Spanish  remon- 
strated against  the  encroachments,  but  the  English  would 
not  acknowledge  a  claim  both  unwarranted  and  unused. 
At  length,  about  1690,  the  Spanish  quietly  contracted 
the  limits  of  their  shrinking  Florida,  and  agreed  to  the 
line  already  named,  being  a  little  north  of  Charleston, 
and  running  exactly  west  from  Cape  Romaine  to  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Having  set  bounds,  mutual  and  somewhat  permanent, 
on  the  seaboard  between  them  selves  and  the  English,  the 
Spanish  already  began  to  feel  the  encroachments  of  the 
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French,  down  the  Mississippi  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  Vague  and  fascinating  rumors  had 
gone  up  from  time  to  time,  among  the  scattered  and 
frozen  settlements  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  great 
rivers  that  never  froze  over,  and  plains  and  warm  val- 
leys toward  the  South  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As 
early  as  1658  French  fur  traders  had  wintered  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  two  years  later  the  devout  Menard  had 
gone  up  there,  to  a  death  that  he  knew  must  soon  come 
from  the  Indians,  that  he  might  plant  the  Cross  on  the 
barbarous  border.  More  and  more,  trader  and  Jesuit, 
forgetful  of  all  toil  and  danger,  threaded  the  Indian  trails 
to  the  head  waters  of  rivers  that  disappeared  in  the  mys- 
terious southwest.  The  almost  social  waters,  as  if 
talking  of  better  homes  in  more  sunny  climes  to  which 
they  were  hastening,  tempted  these  Indian  merchants 
and  preachers  to  the  bold  venture.  So  with  only  blankets 
and  food  for  a  few  days  they  pushed  their  frail  canoe-, 
into  the  jolly  waters,  saying :  Where  shall  we  laud  ? 
In  the  Sea  of  Virginia?  In  the  South  Sea?  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ?     In  China  ?     In  Cathay  ? 

In  1670  the  spirited  La  Salle,  a  Jesuit  priest  in  France, 
a  fur  trader  and  feudal  colonist  in  Canada,  and  an  ardent 
dreamer  of  the  Straits  of  Anian,  opening  somewhere 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  floated  in  his  birch 
canoe  south  as  far  as  Louisville.  In  1671  St.  Lusson, 
with  his  fifteen  whites,  and  swarming  red  men  of  four- 
teen tribes,  chanted  the  Vexilla  Regis  at  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  and  took  possession 
for  Louis  XIV.  of  all  the  country  bounded  by  the  seas 
of  the  north  and  of  the  west  and  of  the  south.  It  was 
a  wonderful  occasion  in  that  deep  interior  wilderness  in 
North  America.    On  that  leafy  morning  in  June,  and 
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on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  the  civilians  in 
showy  armor  and  the  Jesuits  in  their  robes  surrounded 
the  wooden  cross  and  chanted  and  offered  prayers.  The 
Indians,  crouching  and  gliding  and  gazing  on  all  sides, 
watched  the  pompous  ceremonials  while  a  large  part  of 
North  America  was  made  over  to  Louis  the  Grand.  A 
volley  of  musketry,  a  Vive  le  lioi,  and  the  yelping  of 
the  savages  closed  the  marvellous  scene.  Mr.  Parkman 
in  Lis  "  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,"  —  a  captivating 
volume,  where  true  and  pure  history  makes  the  highest 
romance,  tells  the  story  with  fascination.^ 

Two  years  later  we  find  IMarquette  and  Joliet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  ;  and  in  1 682  La  Salle  appears 
again,  and  now  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  With 
what  daring  and  romance  and  grand  expectations  these 
early  voyageurs  and  the  first  of  white  men  must  have 
glided  into  and  through  those  primeval  solitudes  ! 
Twenty-five  hundred  miles  they  pushed  off  into  the  un- 
known, among  savages  and  wild  beasts.  Now  they  take 
the  broad  stream  midway,  and  now  under  its  dark  forest 
banks.  One  timid  deer  is  shot  from  the  grazing  herd, 
and  no  sound  like  that  has  ever  waked  echoes  in  that 
stillness  of  ages.  The  calm  evening  comes  over  the 
prairies,  and  then  the  cheery  camp-fire,  venison,  vespers 
and  sweet  sleep. 

Shortly  after  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  the  French 
began  to  occupy,  and  with  energy,  that  portion  of  the 
great  valley  that  was  recognized  as  their  own.  As  early 
as  1705  Kaskaskia  had  become  a  populous  and  happy 
French  post,  and  seven  years  later  it  was  constituted  the 
capital  of  the  Illinois  country,  having  a  population  of 
two  thousand,  a  monastery  and  a  college.  It  was  a 
1  Parkman' s  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  40-42. 
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marked  frontier  town,  and  had  the  vicissitudes  of  Indian, 
French,  and  English  wars.  In  1778  Colonel  Clark,  by 
one  of  those  heroic  and  romantic  movements  that  have 
so  signalized  our  frontier  and  stored  it  with  material  for 
an  American  Walter  Scott,  took  possession  of  it  for  the 
young  republic. 

In  1G82  La  Salle  spread  French  claims  over  the  lower 
Mississippi,  and  three  years  after  he  annexed  Texas  to 
the  realm  of  his  king,  and  established  a  trading  post  and 
fort  on  Isle  Dauphin,  between  which  and  Quebec  a  lively 
trade  sprang  up.  Thus  early  the  active  and  progressive 
French  opened  a  way  into  the  very  interior  of  indolent 
New  Spain,  and  were  transporting  not  only  peltries  and 
furs,  but  grain  and  flour  and  other  agricultural  products 
down  that  mysterious  river. 

The  same  persistent  discoverers,  the  trader  and  the 
Jesuit,  also  opened  the  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  Kas- 
kaskia.  The  bold  and  far-reaching  plan  was  adopted 
to  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by 
a  cordon  of  military  p  sts.  About  1720  the  first  of 
them,  Fort  Chartres,  was  founded  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  forty-five  miles  below  St. 
Louis.  It  became  the  French  headquarters  for  Upper 
Louisiana,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  their  western 
centre  of  life  and  fashion,  intrigue  and  ambition — the 
Paris  of  the  Great  West.  So  active  were  the  French 
that  in  1730  they  had  planted  one  hundred  and  forty 
families  and  six  hundred  converted  Indians  on  the  Illi- 
nois alone,  and  five  years  later  they  founded  Vincennea 
on  the  Wabash,  as  a  military  and  rallying  centre. 

Such  was  the  colonizing  activity  of  the  French  iu 
the  upper  Mississippi,  thus  overshadowing  and  making 
timid  the  Spanish  below.     But  in  Lower  Louisiana  the 
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encroachments  were  still  more  annoying  and  alarming. 
In  1G99  D'Iberville  made  a  settlement  near  Ship  Island, 
and  proposed  French  control  over  the  whole  coast  and: 
region  from  Pcnsacola  to  the  Rio  Grande.  lie  surveyed 
the  Mississippi  for  about  four  hundred  miles,  to  the 
region  of  Natchez,  and  caused  an  exploration  of  Red 
River  for  a  thousand  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  tlie 
Arkansas  up  to  Little  Rock,  while  the  Washita  and 
Yazoo  were  not  neglected.  The  Missouri  he  explored 
up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Kansas,  and  the  Mississippi  to 
the  St.  Peter's.  Waters  now  made  familiar  by  steam- 
boats and  crossed  by  railroads  the  liglit  canoes  and 
pirogues  of  D'Iberville  glided  over,  like  waterfowl,  shoot- 
ing rapids,  making  "  carries,"  and  submitting  to  no  ob- 
stacles. No  white  man  had  ever  before  much  disturbed 
these  hidden  recesses  of  nature. 

In  1710  the  entire  population  of  Lower  Louisiana 
amounted  to  only  three  hundred  and  eighty  souls — a 
small  village  to-day.  The  men  were  ignorant,  indolent, 
and  vicious ;  negro  slaves  and  Indian  girls  did  the  most 
of  the  work,  and  the  loose,  arms-length  government  was 
supported  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  soldiers. 

The  Spanish  governor  at  Pensacola  remonstrated 
against  these  French  intrusions,  but  as  his  remonstrance 
was  able  to  do  no  more  it  was  in  vain.  On  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi  the  Perdido  had  been  accepted  by  both 
governments  as  the  eastern  line  of  the  French  .  nd  the 
western  one  of  Florida.  B  t  on  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi all  claims  to  territory  were  in  a  contested  uncer- 
tainty. While  the  Spanisi  claimed  eastward,  across 
Texas,  almost  to  the  Missisi  ipi,  the  French  claimed 
westward  across  the  entire  pr(  ;ince  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Nor  was  the  struggle  between  the  two  foreign  crown 
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confined  in  that  Indian  wild'^rness  of  the  New  World  to 
the  Gulf  coast  and  the  deltas  of  the  lower  valley.  Span- 
ish adventurers  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Santa  FtS 
country  had  ranged  north  and  east,  across  the  upper 
Arkansas,  to  the  IMissouri  and  Mississippi,  and  found 
there  also  the  intruding  and  irrepressible  French.  An 
expedition  was  forwarded  to  expel  these  traders  and 
colonists,  but  the  result  was  very  disastrous  to  the  Span- 
ish. After  this  the  French  built  Fort  Orleans  on  an 
island  in  the  Missouri,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage. 
In  military  connection  and  about  the  same  time  Fort 
Chartres  was  built,  as  before  mentioned.  The  wonder- 
ful changes  in  the  bed  and  channels  of  the  Mississippi  are 
seen  in  the  fact  that  Fort  Chartres,  originally  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  was  ./ashed  away  and  then  rebuilt, 
and  of  stone,  far  inland.  The  encroaching  river  fol- 
lowed and  is  undermining  the  new  fort.  For  ten  years, 
ending  about  1750,  the  French  were  active  in  establish- 
ing friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  between  the  Al- 
leghanies  and  the  Missouri,  and  from  the  heads  of  the 
Mississippi  to  Texas.  This  was  a  deep  stroke  of  policy 
and  involved  vast  labor. 

By  all  these  explorations  and  encroachments  the 
French  crowded  the  Spanish  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  following  line :  From  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  up 
that  river  to  latitude  thirty-two,  then  due  north  to  the 
Red  River  and  by  it  to  longitude  twenty-three  ;  thence 
north  to  the  Arkansas  and  up  it  to  latitude  forty-two  and 
on  it  west  to  the  Pacific.  This  was  the  boundary,  prac- 
tically, that  the  French  forced  on  the  Spanish,  though 
it  was  not  then  very  formally  or  definitely  agreed  to. 
Indeed,  it  was  one  of  those  singular  treaty  lines,  some- 
times appearing  in   history,  on  which  much  has  been 
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settled,  while  they  have  never  been  run.  The  one  in 
question  has  had  a  peculiar  history. 

When,  in  1762,  France  secretly  conveyed  her  western 
portion  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  she  made  this  its  limit  on 
the  southwest.  But  it  was  only  descriptive,  having 
never  been  run  or  traversed  by  either  party.  When 
Spain  reconveyed  the  same  to  France  in  1800,  it  was 
limited  by  the  same  boundaries  and  in  description  only. 
In  1803  France  sold  this  territory,  the  Louisianas,  to  the 
United  States,  "  with  all  its  rights  and  appurtenances  as 
fully  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  been  acquired 
by  the  French  Republic."  To  this  extent,  and  on  a  line 
unrun,  and  not  very  definite,  the  United  States  were  now 
bounded  on  Spanish  territory,  and  for  sixteen  years 
there  waa  negotiation,  md  at  times  unpleasant  struggle, 
to  locate  and  run  the  line.  Then,  when,  in  1819,  the 
United  States  purchased  Florida,  an  article  was  inserted 
in  the  treaty  restating  this  line,  but  it  was  drawn  only  by 
diplomats  in  sentences,  and  not  by  engineers  on  the 
ground.  The  treaty  called  for  a  survey,  but  various  de- 
lays prevented  the  setting  of  metes  and  bounds,  till  we 
acquired  New  Mexico  in  1848,  when  the  line  became 
unnecessary,  because  we  became  owners  on  both  siucs 
of  it,  and  so  it  has  never  been  run.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  this  line  of  three  august  conferences  and  treaties, 
one  war,  and  much  diplomatic  intrigue  and  correspond- 
ence was  never  anything  more  than  imaginary  and  de- 
clared. 

We  have  thus  grouped  the  facts,  that  it  may  be  seen 
in  summary  how  France  crowded  Spain  on  the  south- 
west, and  compelled  a  continuance  of  the  shrinkage  in 
her  boastful  claims  on  the  New  World. 

Now,  it  is  importi'ut  to  notice  that  the  old  Spanish 
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claim  extended  from  Panama,  on  the  Pacific,  to  Prince 
William's  Sound  ;  and  of  course  covered  the  Oregon  of 
our  narrative,  that  is,  the  Oregon,  Washington  TtTj-itory, 
Idaho,  and  British  Columhia  of  to-day,  up  to  o  1°  40'. 
According  to  the  decree  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  the 
Spanish  had  granted  to  them  exclusive  privileges  in  all 
lands  and  seas  which  they  might  discover  in  the  Pacific. 
On  this  basis  they  founded  the  audacious  claims  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  American  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

When,  therefore,  the  English,  profiting  by  Cook*8 
discoveries,  that  ended  with  his  death  in  1778,  and  by 
the  enterprise  of  others,  sought  to  open  the  fur,  seal, 
whale,  and  other  traffic,  on  the  northwest  coast,  the 
Spanish  government  regarded  the  attempt  as  an  intru- 
sion, and  in  its  anxiet}'  as  to  the  end  sought  by  its 
rival,  entered  strong  objections.  This  arrogant  claim 
of  Spain  to  all  Pacific  waters  and  coasts  and  islands  near 
to  our  continent  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
American  ship  Columbia.  In  1788  she  left  Boston  for 
trade  in  the  Pacific,  was  damaged,  and  put  into  Juan 
Fernandez  for  repairs,  and  having  been  refitted,  was 
allowed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  there  to  proceed. 
For  this  the  Commandant  was  removed  under  severe  re- 
buke, on  the  ground  that  every  vessel  found  in  seas  be- 
yond Cape  Horn,  without  Spanish  license,  was  to  be 
treated  as  an  enemy,  since  no  nation  had  a  right  to  ter- 
ritory or  trade  that  would  require  the  doubling  of  that 
Cape.  Russia  was  already  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  and  Spain  sought  to  make  Prince  William's 
Sound  the  southern  limit  of  Russia.     This  was  in  1789. 

At  this  time  '•  no  settlement,  factory,  or  other  estab- 
lishment whatsoever  had  been  foundod  or  attempu'd,  nor 
had  any  jurisdiction  been  uxercised  by  thu  authorities  or 
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subjects  of  a  civilized  nation  in  any  part  of  America 
bordering  on  the  Pacific,  between  San  Francisco  and 
Prince  William's  Sound."  ^  It  is  true  that  Spain  led  oflE 
in  discoveries  on  those  coasts,  and  afterward  she  had, 
jointly  with  England,  France,  and  Russia,  lauded  here 
and  there,  and  taken  possession  ceremonially.  But  it 
early  came  to  an  understanding  among  these  nat'ons 
that  no  such  pageant  could  constitute  possession.  That 
could  be  proved  and  maintained  only  by  habitations  and 
residence. 

The  issue  between  Spain  and  England  as  to  sovereign- 
ty on  the  northwest  coast  was  made  at  Nootka  Sound  in 
1789.  Each  nation  then  attempted  to  form  a  settlement 
there.  The  SiJanish  ca[)lured  the  English  vessels,  and 
this  threw  the  case  into  diplomacy  between  the  two 
courts.  England  informed  the  Spanish  court  that  she 
could  "not  accede  to  the  pretensions  of  absolute  sov- 
ereignty, conmieice  and  navigation"  that  were  claimed, 
and  secretly  prepared  to  back  her  protest  by  two  fleets. 
The  Spanish  government  was  informed  that  "  British 
subjects  have  an  iiidisj)utable  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation,  commerce,  and  lish- 
ing,  and  to  the  i)ossession  of  such  establishments  as  they 
should  form,  with  the  consent  of  the  natives  of  the 
country,  not  previously  occupied  by  any  of  the  European 
nations."  The  younger  Pitt,  then  in  his  prime  of  power, 
and  with  all  his  father's  hatred  and  contempt  of  Spain, 
shaped  the  policy  that  ended  in  the  famous  Nootka  Treaty 
of  1790. 

The  question  opened  so  widely  that  France  did  not 
think  it  best  to  remain  quiet;  and  thou;jh  she  seemed  to 
maintain  neutrality  she   took  steps,  at  once,  to  increase 

1  History  of  Oreijon  and  California,  by  liobert  Ureeahow,  p.  187. 
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her  navy  to  unusual  proportions.  Under  Louis  XVI. 
Mirabeau  led  this  policy,  and,  by  a  sernblance,  assumed 
to  mediate  between  t\\Q  two  courts.  The  result  was  the 
Nootka  Treaty,  by  which  p]r)gland  gained  her  full  com- 
mercial demands.  Five  years  later  Spain,  for  various 
reasons,  informally  and  quietly,  and  without  quitclaim- 
ing her  riglits,  withdrew  from  Nootka  Sound,  and  after- 
ward uxed  the  northern  limit  of  her  claims  at  the  present 
northern  boundary  of  California.  When  she  withdrew 
thus  to  tlie  southern  limits  of  Oregon  she  could  well  be 
counted  out  as  a  competitor  for  the  Oregon  of  our  story, 
though  she  had  owned  it  from  17G3  to  1800. 

Here,  therefore,  we  take  leave  of  Spain  in  the  grand 
game  of  kings  for  that  magnificent  prize  in  the  north- 
west. But  we  cannot  do  it  without  reflecting  on  the 
weak  ambition  and  papal  folly  that  grasped  for  so  much 
while  it  could  hold  so  little.  Spain  once  claimed  from 
Panama,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  to  Newfoundland,  and  on 
the  Pacific  to  Prince  William's  Sound.  At  this  date  in 
our  narrative  all  her  Atlantic  clain)s  were  dwarfed  to 
eastern  Florida,  and  at  this  date  of  writinjx  all  her  vast 
interior  and  Pacific  claims  have  gone  out  of  her  hands. 

As  we  look  back  on  this  amazing  collapse  of  the 
Spanish  inflation  in  North  America  the  view  should  not 
surprise  us.  With  a  few  noble  colonial  leaders  the  mass 
of  the  colonists  were  of  the  lower  grades,  and  many  of 
them  from  prisons,  asylums,  and  the  streets.  Any 
country  would  be  benefited  by  the  outgoing  of  such 
classes,  or  damaged  by  their  incoming.  After  landinn- 
in  the  wilds  of  America  they  were  more  like  "dumb, 
driven  cattle "  than  like  citizens.  The  Jesuitism  that 
took  charge  of  their  education  by  no  means  crowded 
oa  them  the  printing-press   and   spelling-book;    and 
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priestly  hands  held  back  the  Bible,  though  in  Latin,  and 
religion  was  much  embodied  in  rituals  and  ceremonials. 
There  was  nothing  in  such  a  colonial  system  to  produce 
men  and  women  who  constitute  and  peipetuate  society. 
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FRANCE    SELLS   HER    CLAIMS. 

France  was  only  second  to  Spain  in  the  extent  of 
her  inflated  claims  in  the  New  World.  The  treaty  of 
Rvswick  conceded  to  her  all  the  country  whose  waters 
flowed  into  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Penobscot  north  to 
Hudson  Bay.  This  includes  not  only  the  basin  of 
which  tiiat  bay  is  the  reservoir,  but  also  tlie  basin  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  emptying  through  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Down  the  western  slope  of  the  Hudson  Bay  basin  there 
come  the  Red  River  waters  of  central  Minnesota,  and 
those  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  fed  by  the  Saskatchewan  and 
Assiniboin,  that  spring  from  the  melting  snows  where 
the  Rocky  Mountains  look  down  on  the  Pacilic.  So  far 
west  on  the  rim  of  that  basin  was  the  French  claim 
conceded,  in  the  old  Dutch  palace  of  Ryswick.  There 
was  also  conceded  to  her  all  the  great  western  valley 
which  lies  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  whose  drainage  runs  by  New  Orleans, 
omitting  so  much  as  lies  south  of  the  thirty-third  degree 
of  latitude  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  so  much 
as  feeds  the  head-springs  of  the  Arkausas  and  territory 
south  of  it.  This  immense  French  domain  in  America 
would  more  than  cover  all  the  map  of  Europe. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  was  brief.  Wars  soon  followed 
between  the  parties  in  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
and  matters  soon  came  again  to   the  council-table  of 
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kings.  This  time  it  was  in  1713,  at  Utrecht,  another 
Dutcli  town,  and  the  ])rominent  parties  present,  by  their 
ministers,  were  Anne,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  Louis 
XIV.  of  France.  France,  once  so  im\  erious,  had  been 
humbled  by  failure  to  absorb  the  Si)ani.sh  in  the  French 
crown,  and  by  the  adverse  issues  of  war  in  Nortli  Amer- 
ica. Moreover,  Louis  was  now  seventy-five  years  okl, 
and  the  shadows  of  age  were  falling  across  his  brilliant 
court  of  Versailles.  He  put  his  name  to  the  Treaty  o£ 
Utrecht,  but  not  with  the  bold,  iron  hand  that  had  throt- 
tled kings  and  pushed  thrones  aside.  The  signature  is 
the  unsteady  scrawl  of  age,  as  when  old  men,  nursed  and 
pillowed  up  ou  the  dying  bed,  sign  their  last  will  and 
testament. 

That  signature  gave  back  to  Groat  Britain  the  Hud- 
son B.iy  basin,  from  rim  to  rim,  Newfoundland,  and 
Nova  Scotia  —  the  poetic  Acadia.  There  and  then,  in 
the  old  halls  of  Utrecht,  France  began  to  give  up  her 
chances  on  the  Pacific  by  yielding  those  immense  re- 
gions on  the  Atlantic.  The  tide  had  turned,  and  now 
it  went  out  as  with  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  wont  to 
leave  her  former  Bay  of  Fuudy. 

Struggles  followed  the  concord  at  Utrecht,  and  they 
were  between  courts  and  cabinets,  prime  ministers  and 
ambassadors,  armies  in  Europe  and  armies  in  the  new 
continent.  The  brilliant  uniform  of  the  European  min- 
gled with  tlie  feathers  and  paint  and  scalp-lock  of  the 
Indian  along  the  forests  and  rivers  and  lakes  of  our  then 
border  land.  More  and  more  the  destinies  of  battle 
turned  one  way,  till  that  fatal  September  day  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  at  Quebec,  17oi).  That  was  the 
Waterloo  for  France  in  North  America  ;  and  in  the  set- 
tlement afterwai.  J,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  she 
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was  humiliated  to  yield  all  her  possessions  cast  of  the 
]Mississip[)i.  That  is,  slie  then  lost  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Canadas,  and  New  Brunswick. 
After  much  diplomatic  delay  —  more  than   three   years 

—  while  from  time  to  time  the  hostile  nei;oti;itors  felt 
for  their  swords  again,  Great  Britain  allowed  France  to 
retain  three  little  islands  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 

—  not  the  area  of  two  Yankee  townships  —  where  she 
might  build  fishermen's  huts  and  dry  her  nets.  Only  the 
assignment  of  St.  Helena  to  Napoleon  suggests  so  great 
a  fall  or  equals  so  great  a  humiliation. 

About  one  hundred  days  before  this  painful  transfer 
France  secretly  made  over  to  Spain  all  her  territorial 
claims  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Under  one  of 
those  terrible  pressures  of  war,  when  sometimes  a  strong 
nation  is  no  more  capable  of  resistance  than  an  iron  ship 
in  an  ice-pack,  she  parted  with  that  half  of  a  grand  em- 
pire. She  feared,  and  probably  foresaw,  that  Great 
Britain  would  linally  take  all,  and  so  put  this  beyond 
the  reach  of  her  grasping  victor. 

In  her  successive  tjenerations  France  never  forgave 
herself  for  losing  the  ancient  Louisiana.  She  chafed 
under  the  memories  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  she 
watched  to  recover  herself  from  a  step,  forced  and  inev- 
itable, in  the  fickle  fortunes  of  war.  All  through  and 
following  our  Revolution,  while  she  was  friendly,  her 
leading  statesmen  were  alert  and  h()[)eful  for  chances 
that  would  reinstate  her  in  that  valley.  The  secret  ser- 
vice of  Vergennes,  the  bold  and  almost  defiant  intrigues 
of  Genet,  and  her  gold  freely  usc^d  between  Pittsbui'g 
and  New  Orleans  as  bribes  to  bring  about  secession,  are 
evidences  of  her  wishes  and  of  her  endeavors. 

Therefore,  it  agreed  well  with  national  ambition,  as 
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well  as  with  the  gifjantic  scliemes  of  Napoleon,  whoii  he 
recovered  from  Spain,  in  1800,  the  western  lialf  of  that 
ancient  Louisiana. 

The  king  of  Spain,  who  owned  this  part  of  old  Louisi- 
ana, married  his  daughter  to  the  poor  Duke  of  Paima, 
and  he  was  not  so  rich  in  territory  as  his  wife  was  i)roud 
and  ambitious.  Adjoining  their  petty  domain  was  tiie 
kingdom  of  Tuscany,  owned  by  France.  To  i)lease, 
therefore,  his  spirited  daugiiter,  now  a  dueliess  in  the 
small  Duchy  of  Parma,  the  king  of  Spain  exchanged 
with  Napoleon  Louisiana  for  Tuscany,  and  then  the 
Duchy  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  were  combined  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Ktruria  for  the  royal  son-in-law  and  his 
royal  wife.  So,  as  in  so  many  great  matters,  there  was 
a  woman  in  the  case,  and  half  an  empire  in  America  was 
sold  olf  to  buy  for  her  a  wedding  present. 

Thus  the  long  cherished  ambition  of  France  was  real- 
ized and  she  again  had  in  the  New  World  more  than  St. 
Pierre  an<l  the  Great  and  Little  Mi<pielon  —  her  three 
islands  tethered  olf  the  coast  of  the  Continent.  It  was 
the  ambition  of  Napoleon  to  restore  a  grand  New  France 
in  the  recovered  Louisiana.  It  was  to  be  for  France  her 
empire  of  the  West — the  India  of  France,  to  balance 
the  India  of  Great  Britain.  Its  area  and  natural  re- 
sources, and  its  openness  to  the  commercial  world,  were 
commensurate  with  the  daring  wish  and  plans  of  Napo- 
leon. 

lie  framed  a  government  for  it,  appointed  a  board  of 
officers,  and  gathered  an  army  and  navy  for  its  escort, 
and  then  waited  a  year  to  evade  the  watchful  eye  of 
England,  and  ship  the  whole  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissij)pi.  But  the  mistress  of  the  seas  was  too  sti-ouir 
and  too  wary  for  him,  and  he  did  uot  dare  to  veuture. 
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Impatient  of  delay,  suffering  severe  reverses  and  many 
anxieties,  in  the  broadening  wars  of  tliat  most  eventful 
period,  and  solicitous  how  i-he  young  France  of  the  West 
might  be  able  to  keep  her  domains,  an<l  put  on  manly 
years,  especially  if  old  France  should  come  into  adverse 
emergencies,  he  sold  the  province  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  Old  World  trade  Tuscany  and  Louisiana  wero 
reckoned  equal,  at  one  hundred  thousand  francs  each, 
but  we  paid  seventy-five  millions  —  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars,  including  two  and  a  half  millions  of  French 
debt  due  to  Americans  which  the  United  States  assumed. 
It  was  with  reference  to  this  and  earlier  ownerships  of 
Louisiana  by  France  that  De  Tocqueville,  in  his  "  De- 
mocracy in  America,"  made  his  lament  —  the  old  re- 
frain of  La  Belle  France :  "•  There  was  a  time  when  we 
also  might  have  created  a  French  nation  in  the  Amer- 
ican wilds,  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  English 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  New  World.  France  formerly 
possessed  a  territory  in  North  America  scarcely  less  ex- 
tensive than  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  three  greatest 
rivers  of  that  continent  then  flowed  within  her  domin- 
ions. .  .  .  Louisburg,  Moutmorenci,  Duquesne,  St.  Louis, 
Vincennes,  New  Orleans,  are  words  dear  to  France." 

For  two  and  a  half  years  that  magnificent  region  was 
again  nominally  in  the  hands  of  its  ancient  owner,  and 
for  so  long  a  time  France  was  the  claimant  of  Oregon 
under  the  old  Spanish  title.  As  will  api)ear  by  and  by, 
the  United  States  claimed  Oregon  under  the  old  Franco- 
Spanish  title,  while  Great  Britain  denied  the  validity  of 
it,  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question.  Here, 
therefore,  in  our  purchase  of  the  Louisianas,  France  dis- 
appears from  the  list  of  competitors  for  that  Pacilic 
piize.  Only  three  now  hold  the  course  of  struggle,  — • 
Russia,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
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Peter  the  Great,  shortly  before  his  death  in  1725, 
(Ictcrmiiied  to  look  up  the  countries  beyond  the  seas, 
that  made  his  eastern  boundaries.  He  knew  that  the 
Spanish  and  French  and  English  had  trading  colonies 
in  those  regions,  and  he  pro|>osed  to  enter  there  as  a 
rival,  il'  not  as  an  invader.  His  death  came  too  soon  for 
the  execution  of  liis  plan,  but  Catharine,  his  widow  and 
successor,  attempted  the  enterprise,  and  so  dispatched 
that  distinguished  navigator,  IJering,  the  Dane,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  three  years  after  Peter  died. 
Bering  established  the  fact  that  Asia  and  America  are 
separated  by  the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name,  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  he  twice  passed  through  it  without 
knowing  it  to  be  a  strait,  or  that  the  American  conti- 
nent was  near  to  him.  His  success  led  to  a  second  voy- 
age of  discovery,  1741,  in  which  the  American  shores 
were  brought  to  light,  and  the  name  of  St.  Elias  given 
to  that  eminent  mountain.  After  this  they  ran  about 
among  the  Aleutian  Islands.  At  length  they  sought  a 
return  to  Kamtschatka,  and  after  head  winds,  sickness, 
and  many  casualties,  they  took  to  winter  quarters  on  a 
small  island  eighty  miles  off  that  coast,  where  the  vessel 
was  afterward  wrecked.  Here  the  gallant  and  during 
man  made  his  grave  with  thirty  of  his  men,  and  history 
has  alHxed  his  name  to  the  island,  as  if  a  monument ;  aud 
indeed  it  is  but  a  pile  of  granite. 
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Tho  stirvivors  of  thn  unfortunato  nxpoditlon  carried 
lioino  witli  tlicm  clioico  furs,  and  made  hirifc  prolits  on 
tlit'ir  sale.  This  led  to  individual  enterprises  in  (lioso 
liard  seas,  and  in  1700  to  the  organization  of  eompanies 
for  the  Russian  fur  trade.  AVhile,  therefore,  France  had 
beeji  hastening  through  a  series  of  reverses  to  <juit  North 
America,  Russia  was  preparing  to  take  it,  and  she  was 
well  established  on  the  north-west  coast  by  the  time  tho 
United  States  were  a  nation. 

Two  years  before  the  century  closed  tho  Russian- 
American  Fur  Company  was  formed,  with  exclusivo 
rights  of  trapping  and  trading  for  twenty  years  between 
latitude  fifty-live  and  Bering  Strait.  The  Company  soon 
occupied  the  American  coast  for  a  thousand  miles,  up 
and  down,  and  also  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  v.ith  their 
chief  traders,  sailors,  and  native  helpers. 

Meanwhile  New  Knglanders  worked  into  the  same 
region  and  lucrative  traile,  and  ten  years  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Russian  Company  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg  made  formal  remonstrance  to  the  United 
States,  that  Americans  were  furnishing  the  natives  of 
the  northwest  with  firearms  and  ammunition.  In  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  which  followed,  our  minister 
to  that  court,  John  Quincy  Adams,  drew  out  the  fact 
that  this  Russian  Company  set  up  claims  to  the  entire 
coast  and  islands  between  Bering  Strait  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  and  at  the  same  time  was  extending  its 
trade  and  monopoly  down  the  coast.  In  1812  the  Rus- 
sians obtained  permission  of  the  Spanish  governor  of 
California  to  found  a  trading  jiost  at  Bodega  Bay,  a  little 
north  of  San  Francisco.  Their  ostensible  object  and 
real  permission  were  to  lay  in  beef  there,  from  tiie  wild 
cattle,  for  their  northern  posts  and  traders.     In  two  or 
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tliioti  years  tlicy  liad  so  imiltipllt'*!  and  fortified  tliom- 
8elv(53,  that  tlie  authorities  of  California  retnonstratcd, 
and  finally  ordcM-ed  tlioiii  to  h-ave,  when  the  Russian3 
coolly  reprusd  that  they  had  coriclndtMl  to  r<!inain.  Tliey 
did  so,  and  in  1.S20  estal)li,>ln'd  another  fonilicd  trading 
house  about  f(jrty  miles  farther  north. 

In  th(!  following  year,  the  Russian  governmontchiimod, 
by  |)u!)li<;  decree,  all  the  northwest  coast  and  islands 
north  of  latitude  lifty-onc,  and  down  the  Asiatic  coast  as 
low  as  forty-five  degrees  and  lifty  minut(is,  and  forhado 
all  foreigners  to  come  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
coasts,  except  in  cases  of  extremity.  To  this  bold  claim 
our  Secretary  of  State,  John  (^uinoy  Adams,  objected 
most  strenuously,  as  infringing  on  the  usages  an«l  im- 
memorial rights  of  Americans,  and  he  denied,  most  eni- 
[thatically,  that  llu^sia  had  any  just  claim  on  that  coast 
south  of  the  lifty-lifth  d(  i^ree.  As  llussiu  had  claims 
on  both  the  American  and  .V-ialic  coasts  she  claimed  the 
islands  bijtween  us  in  a  close  sea.  Mr.  Atlains  replied 
to  Chevalier  de  Poletica,  the  Russian  minister,  that  an 
ocean  four  thousand  miles  wide  could  hardly  be  iix.i'*»^d 
as  a  ''  close  sea,"  and  that  the  Americans  would  continue 
to  exercise  their  ancient  privileges  in  those  iiortheru 
waters.     There  the  correspondence  closed. 

Great  liritain  made  similar  protestations.  The  Amer- 
ican protests  were  emphasized  in  182.'5,  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  so  called..  The  substance 
o"  this  noted  doctrine  was  in  these  word-  :  "  That  the 
American  Continents,  by  the  free  and  i  idependent  con- 
dition which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  colonization 
by  any  European  power." 

After   much  correspondence  it  was   agreed  between 
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Russia  and  tlie  Uiii  m1  Statos,  in  1824,  tliat  iho  United 
Stat(?s  should  make  no  now  claims  north  of  .'>4^  40',  and 
the  Russians  non(!  south  of  it.  Ilussiii  also  made  a  sim- 
ilar aLjict'nicnt  witii  (irt-jit  liiitain  tin;  next  year,  and 
th(!  two  wi'fe  to  l)c  bindin;;  for  tt-n  years,  hut  witii  the 
privilege  of  continued  nuviijation  and  trade  where  they 
ha<l  heon  previously  enjoyed.  When  the  ten  years  ex- 
))ired  Russia  served  notice  on  the  United  States  and 
(ireat  lirltain  of  the  discontinuance  of  tlu'ir  navijxatiou 
and  trade  north  of  the  agreed  line  of  54°  40'. 

A  compromise  was  effected  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  by  a  lease  from  Russia  to  the  Hudson  Hay  Com- 
pany of  the  coast  and  margin  from  5 1°  40'  to  Cape  Spen- 
ser, near  o8° — that  narrow  strip  of  Alaska  which  now 
lies  between  liritish  Coluni!)ia  and  the  Pacilic.  With 
the  United  States  mtitters  were  finally  adjusted  to  mu- 
tual satisfaction. 

But  Eiiuland  was  ambitious  to  hold  Oregon  and  Call- 
foniia  ;  and  tluirefore  those  two  Russian  colonies  in  the 
latter  were  an  annoyance  and  a  check  to  her.  The  Rus- 
sians had  posted  themselves  sti'ongly  at  IJodega,  having 
built  a  stockade,  with  block-houses,  the  two  towers  of 
which  mounted  three  guns  each.  It  had  oidy  one  gate, 
and  this  was  protected  by  a  brass  nine-pound(a'.  In 
18ilG  it  had  three  hundred  men,  besides  sixty  or  more 
Kodiack  Indians.^  It  will  be  noticed  that,  after  the  loose 
and  adventurous  manner  of  those  times,  the  Russians  were 
in  possession  both  north  and  south  of  the  Oregon  of  our 
narrative.  Of  course,  they  were  liable  to  gain  a  footing 
in  it,  by  trade  with  the  natives,  and  by  agriculture. 
They  had  intimated  to  the  United  States  that  they  had 

1  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  Voijagts  Round  the  World,  18o0-i2,  vol. 
i.  313-15. 
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no  rights  in  California,  while  they  notified  the  Mexican 
government  that  they  had  come  to  stay.  The  English 
accused  the  Russians  of  infringing  treaty  obligations  by 
rt'aking  and  holding  settlements  south  of  54°  40',  and 
asked  Mexico  to  expel  tluMn.  Mexico  was  willing  but 
not  able,  and  therefore  asked  for  the  kindly  olfices  of 
the  United  States  in  tiie  matter.  At  our  request  Rus- 
sia withdrew  from  California,  and  relinquished  all  claims 
and  ambitions  south  of  54°  40'.  Russia,  therefore,  was 
counted  out  from  among  the  competitors  for  Oregon. 

AVe  started  in  our  story  with  five  European  powers, 
which  might  b«i  regarded  as  fairly  competitors  for  Ore- 
gon. We  have  seen  them  drop  out,  one  by  one,  as  in 
some  exciting  boat-race.  Now  one  near  the  prize,  vig- 
orous, and  well  posted  on  botii  sides  of  it,  withdraws. 
Only  two  remain  for  us  to  watch. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ENGLISH    EXPLORATIONS    AND   AMBITIONS. 


In  the  last  cliapter  we  carried  one  thread  of  our  narra- 
tive ahead  of  time,  in  order  to  dispose  of  one  of  the 
parties  in  the  struL'gle  —  the  Russians.  Now  we  must  re- 
turn and  bring  up  the  English  to  the  point  where  we 
just  now  left  them,  as  the  only  competitor  with  the 
United  States  for  Oregon. 

In  colony  times  Si)ain,  France,  and  Great  Britain, 
each  in  turn,  looked  toward  the  Mississippi  Vall(\v,  as  a 
new  seat  of  empire.  Soon  after  the  eastern  half  iiad 
been  conveyed  to  Great  Britain,  after  her  victory  of 
inmieasurable  im[)ortat:ce  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
she  began  to  explore  her  new  possessions.  Leading 
and  prominent  among  the  explorers  was  Jonathan  Car- 
ver, a  hard  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  that 
terminated  at  Quebec,  a  rugged  and  daring  pioneer, 
with  a  passion  for  forest  life  and  all  its  wild  adventures 
and  thrilling  incidents.  In  the  late  wars  he  had  become 
inured  to  hardship,  and  he  was  enamored  of  the  fascina- 
tions that  lie  along  an  unexplored  border  of  wilderness. 
Carver  left  Boston  in  17G6,  under  tlie  geographical  delu- 
sion of  the  day,  that  North  America  was  an  archipehigo, 
and  that  a  sailing  passage  could  be  found,  extending 
through  to  the  Pacific.  The  leading  purpose  with  him  in 
hi'-'  ■'  ur  was  to  discover  those  mythical  and  always  reced- 
ing "  Straits  of  Anian,"  as  the  channel  was  called.     His 
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head  was  fired  with  the  vision  of  "  the  discovery  of  a 
northwest  passage,  or  a  communication  between  Hud- 
son Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  —  an  event  so  desirable 
and  which  has  been  so  often  souglit  for,  but  witliout  suc- 
cess." He  returned  in  two  years,  liaving  exjdored  no 
faiiher  than  the  present  limits  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota.  He  claimed  that  he  was  the  first  white  man, 
after  Hennepin,  the  French  missionary,  to  explore  the 
Mississippi,  as  far  up  as  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  He 
prophesied  well  of  the  region  as  "  a  country  that  prom- 
ises in  some  future  period  to  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
riches  to  the  people  who  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
it."  He  thus  anticipated  Secretary  Seward,  by  about  a 
century,  in  his  ])rophecy  in  18G0,  in  his  speech  at  St. 
Paul :  "  I  now  believe  that  the  ultimate,  last  seat  of  gov- 
ernment on  this  greac  continent  will  he  found  somewhere 
within  a  circle  or  radius  not  very  far  from  the  spot  on 
which  I  stand,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  tlie  Mississippi 
river."  All  this  reads  well  of  wheat  iields  and  emi)ire 
states,  but  the  fancy  is  rich  and  very  enjoyable,  that  sees 
Carver's  merchantmen  under  full  ^-ail  making  their  cross- 
cut  through  these  prairies  from  China  to  New  England. 
The  Indians  gave  him  much  information  concerning 
precious  metals  in  the  "  Shining  Mountains,"  as  they 
called  the  Black  Hills ;  and  Carver  is  led  to  say  that 
"  probably  in  future  ages  they  may  be  found  to  contain 
more  riches  in  their  bowels  than  those  of  Indostan  and 
INIalabar,  or  than  are  produced  on  the  golden  coast  of 
Guinea;  nor  will  I  except  even  the  Peruvian  mines." 
He  made  many  trials  to  get  farther  west,  and  when  he 
asked  the  Indians  to  guide  him  to  these  mountains,  they 
re[)licd  that  white  men  couh'  not  enter  them  and  live. 
So  sadly  true  of  poor  General  Custer  and  his  men ! 
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Carver,  in  his  narrative,  drew  somewhat  from  his  ol>- 
servations,  hut  much  from  his  memory  of  French  and 
fanciful  narrators.  His  book  was  puhlislied  in  London, 
and  liad  its  effect,  both  in  En<;hind  and  in  this  country  ; 
it  fascinated  Great  liritain  witii  the  value  of  her  con- 
quest, and  stimulated  new  explorations.^ 

At  this  time  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  liad  stations 
on  that  inland  sea,  and  it  had  some  belief,  but  more 
doubt,  of  the  existence  of  navigable  w'aters  between 
Hudson  ]>ay  and  the  Pacific.  Rumors  had  also  reached 
the  Company  of  a  metal  river  to  the  west  of  the  Bay. 
They  therefore  commissioned  Samuel  Hearne,  one  of 
their  agents,  to  explore  from  the  western  shores  of  the 
Bay  towards  the  Pacific,  for  the  rumored  channel  and 
river.  This  was  the  vear  followin"  the  return  of  Car- 
ver.  Hearne  made  tiiree  of  these  excursions  into  the 
northwest,  west,  and  southwest — tours  of  a  thousand 
r^.iies  each,  lie  discovered  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  iden- 
tified Metal  River  as  the  Coppermine,  which  he  traced 
to  its  mouth.  So  hiixlilv  did  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  British  Admiralty  esteem  his  discoveries,  that  they 
kept  them  secret,  as  exceedingly  important,  from  his  re- 
turn in  1772  to  17115. 

Ot' course  English  statesmen,  capitalist  •-.  and  navigators 
^  ore  'jreatly  interested  in  northern  North  America  by 
th'.-.-c  discoveries.  Under  this  stimidus  Cook  was  com- 
mi>-'oned  in  1776  to  explore  the  north-west  coast,  ajid 
look  T',  I  any  water  openings  inland  that  might  lead  to 
Lbidson  Bay  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  natives,  or 
in  the  absence  of  any  inhabitants,  take  possession  for 
Great  Biilain  of  any  country  not  already  claimed  by 

1  Trart  /,•;  Tfiroinjhout  the  Inti.riur  Parts  (tf  North  America,  17G0-8. 
By  Jouatliau  Carver. 
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European  powers.  Tiie  plan  was  to  make  his  discover- 
ies l;y  sea  meet  and  close  in  with  those  of  Hearne  by 
la.ul.  lint  the  Eii_i,dish  Admiralty  were  then  deeply  ig- 
norant of  th(;  vast  sjjaces  and  distances  in  this  country, 
as  many  are,  most  amusingly,  to-day.  Ilearne  may  well 
have  made  those  extensive  tours,  and  yet  Cook,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  not  be  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  track 
of  the  iidand  explorer. 

Thus  early  after  their  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Continent  the  English  closed 
in  on  it,  by  extending  their  line  of  trading  posts,  or 
"  factories,"  from  Ilnd-^on  Bay  and  the  Canadas  west- 
ward. The  tragic  de.J  *  Cook  at  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, in  the  third  year  Oi.  >  s  enterprise,  terminated,  for 
the  present,  the  extension  of  English  discoveries  and 
possessions  on  the  north-west  coast.  INleanwhile  the 
English  government  was  in  a  desperate  struggle  to  hold 
her  colonies  on  the  Atlantic,  and  had  little  leisure  or 
suri)lus  force,  or  peihajis  heart,  to  plant  new  ones  on 
the  Pacific,  where  they  might  repeat  rebellion.  Yet 
she  had  obtained  intimations  enough  of  the  value  of  the 
re<rion  bevond  the  Great  Lakes,  and  around  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi  and  JMissouri,  to  make  her  aruont  and 
persistent  for  its  possession. 

The  French  had  furnished  much  information  of  that 
wild  interior.  It  might  be  diflicult  to  tell,  sometimes, 
whether  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Jesuit,  or  the  mercan- 
tile spirit  of  the  trader,  led  those  earliest  expeditions  into 
unexplored  lands:  but  one  thing  was  sure  and  forlunate, 
the  religious  partners,  under  convoy  of  the  vo//fiff('f(rs, 
made  good  record  of  what  they  saw,  and  they  wiM'e  good 
observers  as  well  as  recorders.  Of  course  this  infor- 
mation spread  by  rumor,  if  not  by  manuscript  and  priut) 
and  Englisih  enter^jrise  used  it. 
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There  was  also  a  most  valuable  territory  between  tho 
Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Lakes,  which  Great  Ibitain 
was  quite  unwilling  to  yield  after  the  wager  of  battle 
went  against  her,  conclusively,  at  Yorktown.  •  She  re- 
luctantly conceded  inde[)endence  to  the  young  republic, 
but  first  insisted  that  its  domain  should  not  extend  be- 
yond the  Ohio  and  its  head  waters.  During  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  treaty  of  peace,  tho  British  Commission- 
er, Oswald,  pressed  his  demands,  long  and  arbitrarily, 
for  this  restricting  boundary.  The  American  Commis- 
sioners, Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jay,  resisted,  and  claimed 
that,  ns  the  Colonies,  when  dependent,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  terr  :'^rial  sovereignty  west  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  north  to  the  Great  Lakes,  they  should  have 
the  same  domain  bv  their  acknowledged  independence. 
That  grand  section  seemed  too  much  for  the  mother 
country  to  yield,  but  the  connnissioners  were  firm,  audit 
was  finally  agreed  that  the  dividing  line  should  be  a  cen- 
tral one,  from  a  certain  ])oint,  uj)  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
through  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  smaller  ones,  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  down  it  to  the  Spanish  possessions. 

This  was  a  great  bar  to  the  extension  of  English  su- 
premacy westward,  and  a  sad  rebuff  to  its  ambition  in  that 
direction.  The  report  of  Carver  on  the  northwest  — 
published  in  London  —  was  fresh  and  tantalizing,  and 
this  treaty  boundary  would  not  only  give  over  a  part  of 
that  tem[)ting  region  to  the  young  republic,  but  place 
the  republic  directly  before  the  grand  remainder,  with 
an  open  door  between,  and  no  resident  keej^ers. 

The  bar  and  the  rebuff  seemed  to  beget  in  Great  Ibit- 
aiu  au  unfriendliness,  if  not  a  lack  of  good  faith,  for  she 
persisted  in  holding  the  [)osts  of  Oawego,  Niagara,  and 
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Detroit,  and  four  more,  tliat  were  witliin  our  lines,  for 
ten  years  after  she  signed  the  treaty  tlnit  gave  them  up. 
Tiicy  stood  within  the  territory  that  Oswald  contended 
for,  and  reluctantly  yielded  ;  and  appearances  were  that 
the  English  were  waiting  for  some  mishap  to  the  repub- 
lic, foi-  some  contingency  of  war,  or  for  some  adroit  di- 
j)lomacy  that  would  enable  her  to  recover  that  regiou  to 
the  crown. 

The  Indian  wars  that  harrassed  the  border  after  the 
Revolution,  and  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  century,  were 
known  to  have  been  instigated  by  English  agents  and 
emissaries  in  the  retained  posts,  and  on  the  Canadian 
borders.  The  object,  as  confessed  b}'  both  Indian  and 
Englishman,  was  to  keep  emigration  from  the  States 
from  i)assing  beyond  the  Ohio.  These  agents  encouraged 
the  notion  in  the  Indian  mind,  tlj.'vt  the  proper  and  per- 
manent boundary  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians 
was  the  Ohio,  as  laid  down  m  1768  by  Sir  William  John- 
son, in  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix.  It  was  not  strange 
that  England  should  be  reluctant  to  yield  the  riclmr 
southern  country,  but  by  the  final  partition  it  only  re- 
mained tor  her  to  make  the  most  of  her  Canadas  and  the 
snow  lands  beyond,  and  press  a  broader  and  deeper  ex- 
tension of  them  into  the  dim  and  mysterious  west  — 
the  great  fur  land  of  America.  With  the  frozen  north 
on  one  side  and  the  United  States  on  the  other,  the  only 
chance  for  English  growth  in  America  was  to  lengthen 
lier  dominion  into  the  west,  and  make  it  a  long  and  very 
narrow  parallelogram. 

Into  this  wild  region  of  woodland,  river,  and  lake,  and 
of  treeless  wolds,  heaths,  and  downs,  like  South  Ameri- 
can pampas,  or  the  steppes  of  Asiatic  tablelands,  we 
must  now  plunge,  if  we  would  keep  in  hand  the  converg- 
ing threads  of  our  narrative  in  their  western  leading. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  HUDSON   BAY   COMPANY. 


The  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  chartered  by  Charles 
II.  on  the  16th  of  May,  1670.  The  original  corporators 
were  eighteen,  headed  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  hence  the 
old  name  of  Rupert's  Land  once  given  to  that  region. 
The  first  object  of  the  Company,  as  named  in  the  charter 
was,  "  the  discovery  of  a  new  passage  into  the  South  Sea  " 
— the  Pacific  Ocean.  During  its  first  century  the  Com- 
pany had  done  something  in  the  line  of  geograpliical 
discoveries  in  the  northwestern  parts  of  North  America, 
and  were  growing  hopeless  of  an  inland  channel  to  the 
Pacific. 

As  early  as  1778  the  celebrated  Frobisher  and  others 
had  established  a  trading-post  or  "  factory "  on  Lake 
Athabasca,  about  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Lake  Su- 
perior. Ten  years  later  it  was  abandoned  and  Fort 
Chipewayan  was  built  as  its  substitute,  on  the  southwest 
shore  of  the  same  water.  From  this  fort  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  made  an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  and  back, 
following  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name.  This  was 
in  the  warm  season  of  1780,  and  was  accomplished  in 
one  hundred  and  two  days.  Three  years  later,  and  in 
the  autumn,  he  started  with  a  purpose  to  explore  a  route 
to  the  South  Sea,  the  Pacific.  From  Lake  Athabasca 
he  went  up  Peace  River,  to  its  head  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.     In  that  dreary  solitude,  so  far  from  this 
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live  and  warm  world,  he  made  his  winter  quarters, 
where  he  hiy  with  his  ten  men,  snow-bound,  till  May. 
How  that  great  fur-trader  must  have  revelled  in  some 
of  those  mountain  scenes !  On  one  occasion  he  says  : 
"  In  some  places  the  beavers  had  cut  down  several  acres 
of  large  poplars."  A  few  Indians  were  found  on  the 
line  of  travel.  "  They  had  heard,  indeed,  of  white  men, 
but  this  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  ever  seen  a 
human  being  of  a  complexion  different  from  their  own." 
We  could  hope  that  these  first  white  men  did  not  begin 
to  "  civilize  "  them  as  they  did  the  poor  natives  whom 
they  found  on  the  Mackenzie  four  years  before.  "  We 
made  them  smoke,  though  it  was  evident  that  they  did 
not  know  the  use  of  tobacco.  We  likewise  supplied  them 
with  grog,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  they  accepted 
our  civilities  rather  from  fear  than  inclination." 

A  memorable  and  nnprccedentcd  sight  met  their  eyes 
in  June  of  this  year,  nO-'J.  They  came  to  the  divide, 
and  saw  the  waters  separating,  some  for  the  Atlantic 
and  some  for  the  Pacific.  Never  before  had  white  men 
seen  streams  running  from  the  crown  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  great  western  ocean.  In  July  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  sea,  and  were  soon  on  its  shores. 
There,  on  a  bold  rock  looking  ofiE  toward  Asia,  this  dar- 
ing explorer  painted  in  vermilion  these  words  :  "  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  from  Canada  by  land,  the  twenty- 
second  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
three."  This  was  the  first  expedition  of  white  men 
across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If  we  con- 
nect this  inscription,  in  a  historical  comprehensiveness, 
with  explorations  for  the  Straits  of  Anian,  and  with  the 
British  fur  trade  in  North  America,  and  with  the  discus- 
sions and  conclusion  of  the  Oregon  question,  it  will  be 
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found  that  few  sentences  written  in  America  were  more 
signilicant  and  full  of  consequence,  and  worthy  to  be 
put  in  rock.^ 

The  dates  of  these  expeditions  of  Mackenzie  are  sig- 
nificant. We  have  noticed  tliat  the  treaty  closing  the 
Kevolutiou  left  to  tlie  English  only  the  wild  countries 
north  of  the  United  States.  This  was  in  1783.  Now 
within  ten  years  they  had  pressed  exploration  and  oc- 
cupation to  the  Paciiic  iu  the  latitude  of  their  Atlantic 
possessions. 

This  Mackenzie  was  a  man  of  remarkable  power,  and 
he  had  few  eipials,  if  even  one,  in  shaping  British  inter- 
ests in  North  America  to  their  higliest  attainment,  lie 
soon  foresaw,  in  his  Pacific  and  Arctic  expeditions,  what 
advantages  could  be  made  to  come  from  them,  and  he 
at  once  recommended  the  union  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
and  Northwest  fur  companies  —  for  a  long  time  fierce 
and  even  bloody  rivals — a  line  of  commerce  between 
Canada  and  llu!  Paeilic,  overland,  and  a  j)ermit  from 
the  P2ast  India  Company  for  trade  direct  between  both 
India  and  China  an<l  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 
That  trade,  he  suggests,  is  now  "  left  to  the  adventurers 
of  the  United  States,  acting  without  regularity  or  capital, 
or  the  desire  of  conciliating  future  coniidence,  and  look- 
ing only  to  the  interest  of  the  moment."     These  sugges- 

1  In  the  return  of  tlio  Lewis  and  Clark  exj)0(lition,  tliu  Clark  divis- 
ion came  down  the  Yellowstone.  Twenty  miles  or  so  aliove  the 
mouth  of  the  W'v^  Horn  stands  a  mass  of  yellow  saiidsto  ai  an  a(.'r('  in 
base  and  four  hundred  feet  high,  called  l'omi)ey"s  I'illar.  About  half 
way  up  is  cut  this  inscription  :  — 

WM.  CLARK, 

J  III  u -2'},  ISO'). 
It  has  more  to  do  with  the  Repuljlic  than  ALickciizic's,  and  is  closely 
associated  with  the  signatures  on  the  Declaration  of  Indci)eudence. 
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tions  were  generally  and  promptly  adopted  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Th(5  point  reached  by  jNIackenzie  on  the  Pacific  is 
within  the  present  limits  of  British  Columbia  on  that 
coast  {''hi°  21'),  an<l  it  was  the  first  real,  though  unde- 
signed step  tf)\vard  the  occupation  of  Oregon  by  Great 
]»ritain.  That  government  was  feeling  its  way,  daring- 
ly and  blindly,  for  all  territory  it  might  obtain,  and,  in 
179.3,  came  thus  near  the  outlying  region  which  after- 
wards became  the  coveted  prize  of  our  narrative. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  which  lay  between  the  United  States  and  the 
final  confirmation  of  her  right  to  Oregon.  It  contested, 
persistently,  every  advance  of  the  Republic  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  it  was  the  undelegated  agent  and  very  embodi- 
ment of  Great  Britain  in  North  America.  It  will,  there- 
fore, aid  mucli  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  this  Company. 

Its  two  objects,  as  set  forth  in  its  charter,  were  "  for 
the  discovery  of  a  new  passage  into  the  South  Sea,  and 
for  the  finding  of  some  trade  for  furs,  minerals,  and 
other  considerable  commodities."  It  may  well  be  sus- 
pected that  the  first  was  the  face  and  the  second  the 
soul  of  the  charter,  which  grar  ^s  to  the  Company  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  "  trade  a  .1  commerce  of  all  those 
seas,  straits,  and  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  and  sounds, 
in  whatsoever  latitude  they  shall  be,  that  lie  within  the 
entrance  of  the  straits  commonly  called  Hudson  Straits," 
of  all  lands  bordering  them  not  under  any  other  civilized 
government.  This  covered  all  territory  within  that  im- 
mense basin  from  rim  to  rim,  one  edge  dipping  into  the 
Atlantic  and  the  other  looking  into  the  Pacitic.  Through 
this  vast  extent  the  Company  was  made,  for  "■  all  time 
hereafter,  capable  i-i   law,  to   have,  purchase,  receive, 
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possess,  enjoy,  and  retain  lands,  rents,  privileges,  liber- 
ties, jurisdiction,  franchise,  and  hereditaments  of  wh.it 
kind,  nature,  or  quality  soever  they  be,  to  tluini  and 
tlu'ir  successors."  The  company  held  that  region  as  a 
man  holds  his  farm,  or  as  the  great  bidk  of  real  estate 
in  England  is  now  held.  They  could  legislate  over  and 
govern  it,  bound  only  by  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  English 
law,  and  make  war  and  peace  within  it ;  and  all  persons 
outside  the  Company  could  be  forbidden  to  ""  visit,  haunt, 
frequent,  trade,  trallic,  or  adventure  "  therein.  For  all 
this,  and  as  a  confession  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  as  u 
dependent  colony  and  province,  they  were  to  pay  an- 
nually as  rent  "  two  elks  and  two  black  beavers."  Cheaj) 
rent  that,  especially  since  the  king  or  his  agent  must  col- 
lect it  on  the  ground  of  the  Company.  To  dwell  in  the 
territory  or  even  to  go  across  it  would  be  as  really  a  tres- 
pass as  if  it  were  done  on  the  lawn  of  a  private  gentle- 
man in  Middlesex  county,  England. 

Such  W(!re  the  chartered  rights  of  a  mo!iopoly  that 
growing  bolder  and  more  gras[)ing  became  at  last  conti- 
nental in  sweep,  irresistible  in  power,  and  inexorable  in 
spirit.  In  1821  the  crown  granted  to  this  and  the 
Northwest  Company  united,  and  for  a  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  with  all  Indians 
in  British  North  America,  north  and  west  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  included  in  the  first  charter.  This  grant- 
ed only  trade,  not  ownership  iu  the  soil.  Thus,  while 
the  chartered  territory  was  imperial,  it  grew,  by  granted 
monopoly  of  trade,  to  be  continental.  I>y  degrees  the 
trappers  and  traders  went  over  the  rim  of  the  Hudson, 
basin,  till  they  reached  the  Arctic  seas  along  the  outlets 
of  the  Coppermine  and  the  Mackenzie.  They  set  beaver 
traps  on  the  Yukon  and  Eraser  rivers,  around  the  Ath- 
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abasca,  Slave,  and  Hear  Lukes,  and  on  tlio  heads  of  tho 
ColuniUia.  From  the  adjacent  Pacific  shores  they  lined 
tlielr  treasury  vvilli  tlie  soft  coats  of  tiie  fur  seal  and  tiio 
sea-otter.  They  were  tlie  pioneers  of  tins  trafFic,  and 
pressed  this  nK)no[)oly  of  fur  on  the  sources,  not  only  of 
the  Mississij)|)i  and  Missouri,  but  down  into  the  Salt 
Lake  basin  of  modern  Utah.  What  minor  and  rival 
companies  stood  in  the  way  they  boui^ht  in,  or  crushed 
by  underselling  to  the  Indians.  Individual  enterprise 
in  the  fur  trade,  from  Newfoundland  to  Vancouver,  and 
from  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone  to  the  mouths  of  tho 
Mackenzie,  was  at  their  mercy.  They  practically  con- 
trolled the  introduction  of  su[)plies  and  the  outgoing  of 
furs  and  peltries  froiii  all  the  iaimonse  region  between 
those  four  points. 

Within  the  Canadas  and  the  other  Provinces  they 
held  the  Indian  and  the  European  equally  at  bay,  while 
within  all  this  vast  unorganized  wilderness,  their  hand 
over  red  and  white  man  was  absolute.  At  first  the  Com- 
pany could  govern  as  it  pleased,  aiid  was  autocratic  and 
irresponsiltle.  IJy  additional  legislation  in  1803,  tlie 
civil  and  criminal  government  of  the  Canadas  was  mado 
to  follow  the  Company  into  lands  outside  their  first 
charter  commonly  called  Indian  Countries.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Lower  Canada  had  the  appointing  power  of  of- 
ficials within  those  countries.  But  he  did  not  send  in 
special  men  ;  he  appointed  those  connected  with  the 
Company  and  on  the  ground.  The  Company,  therefore, 
had  the  administration  in  those  outside  districts  in  its  own 
hands.  Thus  the  commercial  life  of  the  Canadas  was  so 
dej)endent  on  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  that  the  gov- 
ennnent  could  be  counted  on  to  promote  the  wishes  of 
the  Company.      In   brief,    the   government  of  British 
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America  was  practically  tho   Hudson    Bay   Company, 
for  all  tho  privilege  and  monopoly  whicii  it  enjoyed 
without  seeming  to  demand  it,  therj  was  an  annual  pay- 
ment if  called  for  of  "  two  elks  and  two  black  beavers." 

This  Company  thus  became  a  powerful  organization. 
It  iiad  no  rival  to  share  the  Held,  or  waste  the  profits  in 
litigation,  or  in  bloody  feuds  beyond  the  region  of  law. 
It  extended  its  lines,  multi[)lied  its  pos-ts  and  agents,  sys- 
tematized communication  through  the  immense  huntinir 
grounds,  economized  time  and  funds  by  increased  ex- 
pedition, made  many  of  its  factories  really  fortilications, 
and  so  put  the  whole  northern  intisrior  nnder  liritish 
rule,  and  yet  without  a  soldier.  Rivers,  lakes,  mount- 
ains, and  prairies  were  covered  by  its  agents  and  trap- 
pers. The  white  and  the  red  man  were  on  most  friendly 
terms,  and  the  birch  canoe  and  the  pirogn(>  were  seen 
carrying,  in  mixed  com[)any,  both  races,  and,  what  was 
more,  their  mixed  progeny. 

The  extent  of  territory  under  this  Company  seems 
almost  fabulous.  It  was  one-third  larger  than  all 
Europe  ;  it  was  larger  than  the  United  States  of  to-day, 
Alaska  included,  by  half  a  million  of  square  miles. 
From  the  American  headquarters  at  Montreal  to  the 
I)ost  on  Vancouver  was  a  distance  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred miles  ;  to  Fort  Selkirk  on  the  Yukon,  or  to  the  one 
on  Great  Bear  Lake,  it  was  three  thousand  miles,  and  it 
was  still  farther  to  the  rich  fur  seal  and  sea-otter  on  tho 
tide  waters  of  the  Mackenzie.  James  Bay  and  the  Red 
River  at  AVin-iipeg  seem  near  to  Montreal  in  comj)ari- 
son.  These  distances  would  compare  well  with  air-line 
routes  from  Washington  to  Dublin,  or  Gibrultar,  or 
Quito.  This  i)Ower,  so  extensive  n,iid  monopolizing  the 
American  side  of  the  British  throne  —  was  reaching  out 
and  preparing  to  enfold  Oregon. 
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One  cont'3mplates  tliis  power  with  awe  and  fear,  when 
he  regards  the  even  motion  and  solemn  silence  and  un- 
varying sameness  with  which  it  has  done  its  work 
tluough  that  dreary  animal  country.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  hundred  years  has  not  changed  its  bills  of  goods 
ordered  from  London.  The  Company  wants  the  same 
rauskrat  and  beaver  and  seal  ;  tlie  Indian  hunter,  un- 
improved, and  the  half-breed  European,  deteriorating, 
want  the  same  cotton  goods,  and  flint-lock  guns,  and  to- 
bacco and  gew-gaws. 

To-day,  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  dog-sledge  runs 
out  from  Winni[)eg  for  its  solitary  drive  of  live  hundred, 
or  two  thousand,  or  even  three  thousand  miles.  It  glides, 
silent  as  a  spectre,  over  those  snow-fields  and  through 
the  solemn,  still  forests,  painfully  wanting  in  animal  life. 
Fifty,  seventy,  an  hundred  days  it  speeds  along,  and  as 
many  nights  it  camps  without  fire,  and  looks  up  to  the 
same  cold  stars.  At  the  intervening  posts  the  sledge 
makes  a  pause,  as  a  ship,  having  rounded  Cape  Horn, 
heaves  to  before  some  lone  Pacific  island.  It  is  the  same 
at  the  trader's  hut  or  factory  as  when  the  sledge-man's 
grandfather  drove  up,  the  same  dogs,  the  same  half- 
breeds  or  voyageurs  to  welcome  him,  the  same  foul, 
louniriuii  Indians,  and  the  same  mink-skin  in  exchange 
for  the  same  trinket.  The  fur  animal  and  its  jjurchaser 
and  hunter,  as  the  landscape,  seem  to  oe  alike  under 
the  same  immutable,  unprogressive  law  of  nature:  — 

"A  land  where  all  things  always  ssecined  the  same," 

as  among  the  lotus-eaters.  Human  progress  and  Indian 
civilizatiou  have  made  scarcely  more  improvement  than 
that  central,  silent  partner  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany —  the  beaver. 
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It  is  said,  with  an  accnsincf  comparison,  that  the  Kni^- 
lish  get  along  more  i)ea(;efiilly  than  tlie  Americans  in 
their  Indian  policy.  Let  the  Jamestown  colony  leave 
ti»e  Indians  in  perpetual  quiet  in  their  wigwams  up  tlio 
James,  and  the  Pilgrims  their  savage  and  pagan  neigh- 
bors back  of  Plymouth  woods  ;  pay  them  in  finery  and 
cheap  fabrics  for  tending  steel-traps  ;  and  give  their  em- 
igrating sons  to  their  tawny  daughters,  and  you  will  have 
no  troublesome  Indian  question,  and  —  no  United  States 
of  America.  England  has  obtained  peace  in  her  Indian 
territories,  and  what  else?  Splendid  dividends  in  Hud- 
son Baj*  Company  stock.  Tiie  same  wants  and  articles 
of  exchange  on  both  sides  at  the  end  of  a  century,  never 
rising  to  the  demand  and  supply  of  a  [)lough  as  an  arti- 
cle of  usual  siiipment  and  use. 

One  feels  toward  the  {)owiT  of  this  Company,  moving 
thus  with  evenness  and  immutability  through  a  hundn.-d 
years,  much  as  one;  does  toward  a  law  of  nature.  At 
Fort  Selkirk,  for  example,  the  lifty-two  numbers  of  the 
weekly  London  "Times"  came  in  on  the  last  sledi^e  ar- 
rival.  The  first  number  is  already  thiee  years  old,  by  its 
tedious  voyage  from  the  Thames  Now  one  number  only 
a  week  is  read  that  the  lone  trader  there  may  have  fresh 
news  weekly  till  the  next  annual  dog-mail  arrives,  and 
each  successive  number  is  three  years  behind  time  when 
opened  !  In  this  day  of  steamers  and  telegraphs  and 
tele[)hones,  does  it  seem  possible  that  any  human,  white 
habitation  can  be  so  outside  of  the  geography  and  chron- 
ol()<;y  of  this  world  ? 

The  goods  of  the  Company,  packed  and  shipped  in 
Fenchurch  Street,  leave  London,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  tiiey  are  delivered  at  Fort  Confidence  on 
Creat  Bear  Lake,  or  at  any  other  extreme  factory  of 
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the  Company ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  more  the 
return  furs  go  up  the  Thames  and  into  Fenchurch  Street 
a,<r:iiii.  So  ill  cycles  of  six  years,  and  from  age  to  age, 
like  a  ])lanet,  the  shares  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
make  their  orbit  and  dividends.  A  run  of  three  months 
and  the  London  ship  droj)s  anchor  in  Hudson  Bay. 
"  For  one  year,"  says  Butler,  in  his  *'  Great  Lone  Land," 
"the  stores  that  she  has  brought  in  lie  in  the  warehouse 
of  York  Factory;  twelve   months  later  they  reach  Red 
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the  Mackenzie." 

The  original  stock  of  this  Compatiy  was  $50,820.  Li 
fifty  years  it  was  tripled  twice  by  profits  only,  and  went 
up  to  $4.37, .'>8(),  while  not  one  new  dollar  was  paid  in. 
Li  182 1  the  Company  absorbed  the  North-west  Company 
of  Montreal,  on  a  basis  of  value  equal  to  its  own.  The 
consolidated  stock  then  was  $1,91G,000,  of  which  $1,- 
780,8GG  was  from  profits.  Yet,  meanwhile,  there  had 
been  an  annual  payment  of  ten  per  cent,  to  stockholders. 
In  1836  one  of  the  Company's  ships  left  Fort  George 
for  London,  with  a  cargo  of  furs  valued  at  $380,000.^ 

A  further  illustration  of  this  rapid  increa?e  in  value 
should  be  mentioned  here.  Prior  to  1837  men  from 
the  United  States  had  begun  to  promote  agriculture  in 
Oregon  by  the  planting  of  colonies.  To  offset  this  move- 
ment and  hold  the  territory  by  colonies  of  its  own,  the 
Company,  with  its  surplus  funds,  organized  and  put  into 
operation  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  as 
another  department  of  their  work.  When  the  P^nglisli 
government,  in  184(),  conceded  the  claims  of  the  LTnited 
States  to  Oregon,  property  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
j)any  was  found  within  Oregon  for  which  that  Company 
claimed  $4,990,030.07.     The  lands,  buildings,  and  im- 

1  A  Ilidory  of  Oie(j(in,  1870.     \\\  W .  II.  (hay,  pp.  08,  G9,  83. 
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provemcnts,  generally,  of  this  Puget  Sound  Company, 
made  ii  larije  item  in  the  total  amount  claimed  as  dam- 
ages.  To  such  an  extent  had  this  comi)any  of  Hudson 
Bay  traders  grown  in  territory,  government,  business, 
capital,  dividends,  and  presumed  damages,  when  called 
on  to  retire  from  their  trespass  in  Oregon.  In  view 
Of  such  a  competitor  it  is  surprising  that  the  United 
States  should  have  succeeded  in  recovering  its  ori^rinal 
and  long  alienated  riglits  in  that  country.  Nor  would 
it  have  succeeded  hut,  for  its  hardy  frontiersmen.  Our 
vast  hordiT  of  wild  land  has  furnished,  and  is  still  fur- 
nishing, a  class  of  people  peculiar  to  ours(jlves.  They 
disappear  beyond  the  line  of  cabins  and  plowed  fields 
atid  courts  and  locks  to  be  a  community  and  a  law 
unto  themselves.  The  constitution  and  statutes  and 
by-laws  to  which  they  own  allegiance  are  in  their  rifle 
and  revolver  and  saddle.  Organized  law  and  order 
follow  tardily  under  the  flag,  and  much  more  tardily 
the  Bible  and  the  spelling-book  of  benevolent  societies. 
AVhile  indispensable  to  our  magnificent  growth  in  set- 
tlements and  American  institutions,  they  are  neglected, 
as  beyond  reach,  and  unworthy  of  af  iition,  and  a 
hopeless  class.  While  we  succeed,  thousands  of  miles 
oil,  in  teaching  cannibals  to  prefer  beet",  we  reproach 
these  Americans  three  generations  from  a  New  England 
or  any  other  school-house  for  being  rough  and  lawless 
and  unchristian. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  foresight,  compass,  policy, 
and  ability  with  which  those  English  fur  traders  moved 
to  gain  possession,  and  then  keep  in  wilderness  for  fur- 
breeding,  so  much  of  North  America.  Their  agt-nts 
gained  a  kind  of  ubiquity,  wherever  there  could  be 
found  the  beaver,  the  land  and  sea  otter,  the  fisher  and 
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mink,  the  muskriit,  wolf,  wolverine,  and  the  many 
foxes  of  commerce,  the  .sal)le,  raccoon,  and  rabbit,  the 
bhick,  brown,  and  grizzly  bear,  and  the  lumbering  buf- 
falo. The  sale  of  rabbit  skins  in  London  alone  in  one 
year  was  ordinarily  thirteen  hundred  thousand. 

For  these  fur-bearing  animals  the  hunters  of  this  Com- 
pany wen-  ahnost  everywhere  in  the  wild  half  of  North 
America.  One  could  seldom  travel  long  and  far  without 
crossing  their  trail  orspringhig  their  steel-traps.  Their 
birch  was  on  the  lake,  or  headed  up  to  it,  silent  and 
graceful  as  the  wild-duck ;  and  around  aad  over  those 
swampy  acres  flowed  by  the  beaver-dam,  they  glided 
stealthily.  In  that  sunny  nook,  far  up  in  the  Rockies, 
where  the  grass  is  last  to  go  and  first  to  come,  and  in  more 
nortli-western  regions  never  fails,  one  may  see  the  smoke 
curling  up  cliffs  and  blackening  the  snows  around  their 
cosy  huts.  Where  wide-awake  Omaha  and  Council  IJliiifs 
now  bridge  the  Missouri,  they  were,  as  to-day  they  are 
in  the  perpetual  verdure  of  Vancouver.  They  are  at 
Fort  McPherson  and  the  mouths  of  the  JMackenzie, 
where  icebergs  come  drifting  in,  perhaps  across  the  track 
of  the  lost  Franklin,  and  they  are  basking,  too,  in  a 
six  weeks'  summer  on  the  upper  Yukon,  after  a  pack  of 
ten  months  in  snow  and  ice.  When  Lewis  and  Clark 
were  going  through  our  new  purchase  to  examine  it,  and 
were  fifteen  hundred  miles  up  the  Missouri,  they  found 
a  McCraken  of  this  Company  trading  with  the  Indians. 
After  they  had  gone  into  winter  quarters  in  December, 
1804,  among  the  INLindans,  one  Henderson  visited  them. 
lie  iiad  a  Hudson  Bay  trading-post  eight  days  north. 
It  was  as  if  that  Company  had  [)icketed  all  the  wild  in- 
terior, and  this  watchful  sentinel  had  challenged  the 
advance  of  intruders. 
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Travelers  tell  us  of  an  oppressive,  painful  silence 
through  all  that  weird  northlaud.  Quadruped  lite,  and 
the  scanty  little  that  there  is  of  bird  life  is  not  vocal, 
much  less  musical.  This  Com|)any  has  partaken  of  the 
silence  of  its  doniain.  It  makes  hut  little  noise  for  so 
great  an  organization.  It  says  but  few  things  and  only 
the  necessary  ones,  and  even  those  with  an  obscurity 
often,  that  only  the  interested  and  initiated  understand. 
The  statements  of  its  works  and  results  are  mostly  in 
the  passive  voice. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  how  far  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  hindorv'd  discoveries  in  North  America.  Ac- 
cording to  its  charter  its  first  object  was  "  the  discovery 
of  a  new  passage  into  the  South  Sea,"  but  the  Company 
put  various  hindrances  in  the  way  of  such  enterprises, 
as  if  success  in  this  line  would  open  a  highway  through 
their  monopoly,  or  plant  rivals  on  their  border. 

In  his  history  of  Arctic  Voyages  Sir  John  Barrow 
says  that  when  the  Company  came  into  a  prospeious 
state  of  affairs  "  the  north-west  passage  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  forgotten,  not  only  by  the  adventurers  who 
had  obtained  their  exclusive  charter  under  t!ds  pretext, 
but  also  by  the  nation  at  large  ;  at  least  nothing  m.)re  aj)- 
pears  to  have  been  heard  on  the  subject  for  more  tliaii 
half  a  century." 

When,  in  1719,  Mr.  Knight,  its  governor,  proposed 
that  two  vessels  be  sent  to  look  up  a  rumored  copper 
mine  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  on  the  Arctic,  the  Com[)any 
refused  the  proposal.  In  1741  one  Dobbs  secnred  such 
an  expedition  from  the  Comi)any,  and  yet  they  siiowed 
snch  indifference  and  even  hostility  to  it  that  he  says  in 
his  narrative:  "The  Company  avoid  all  they  can  mak- 
ing discoveries  to  the  northward  of  Churchill,  or  extend- 
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iiig  their  trade  tliat  way,  for  fear  tliey  should  discover  a 
})a.ssage  to  the  western  ocean  of  America,  and  tem|)t  by 
tiiat  means  the  rest  of  the  Englisli  merchants  to  hiy  opea 
their  trade."  Commenting  on  this  passage.  Sir  John 
says :  "  They  not  only  discouraged  all  attempts  at  northern 
discovery,  but  withheld  what  little  information  came  to 
their  knowledge."  The  next  year  Captain  Middleton 
was  commissioned  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  ex- 
plore the  northern  and  western  waters  of  Hudson  Bay, 
for  any  connection  with  the  Arctic.  He  was  openly  ac- 
cused of  taking  a  bribe  of  five  thousand  pounds  from  the 
Company  to  make  his  expedition  a  failure,  as  it  was. 
Then  the  government,  as  if  strugiilinij  against  the  Com- 
pany,  offered  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to 
any  party  who  vvoul:l  make  a  success  of  it.  Wlien,  in 
1740,  an  exploring  party  were  aground  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  York,  the  Governor  of  the  Company  cut  down 
liie  beacon,  that  tiie  wreck  might  be  made  sure.  In 
17G!)  the  Company,  to  keep  up  ai)pearances,  and  the  let- 
ter of  their  charter,  sent  one  of  tiieir  number,  Mr.  Ilearne, 
overland,  with  a  party  to  discover  a  rumored  copper 
mine,  lie  went  out  over  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  yet 
made  but  one  observation  to  fix  latitude,  and  added  but 
a  trifle  to  the  knowledge  of  those  northern  regions, 
though  he  went  as  far  as  the  Coppermine  River.  Twenty 
years  later  they  sent  Mackenzie  to  the  same  vicinit}', 
and  he  brought  back  even  less  information.  Though 
the  river  seemed  to  have  a  tide  he  did  not  even  taste  the 
water  to  see  whether  it  were  salt  and  he  near  the  sea. 
In  1790  a  Mr.  Duncan  was  sent  out  by  the  Governor  to 
make  explorations  in  a  certain  vessel  of  the  Company. 
Hut  when  he  arrived  at  the  post  the  men  there  pretend- 
ed that  the  vessel  was  unseaworthy,  and  he  gave  up  the 
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expedition,  tlio-.iirl,  they  used  the  vessel  for  twenty  years 
afterward.  When  he  was  carrying  out  his  plan  the 
next  yeur  his  crew  niutioied,  encouraged  by  his  first  of- 
ficer, who  was  a  servant  of  the  Company. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  geographical  and  general  dis- 
covery in  North  America;  and  we  shall  see  that  it  did 
the  same  as  to  the  increase  of  English  commerce  and 
the  growth  of  English  settlements  and  civilization  in  the 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ENGLISH    MONOrOLY    OF    THE    FRONTIER. 

It  required  a  second  treaty,  1794,  to  bring  the  Eng- 
lish to  a  surrender  of  the  seven  military  posts  within  the 
United  States,  which  they  agreed  to  surrender  by  the 
Treaty  of  1783.  As  we  liave  already  seen,  they  contin- 
ued to  hold  these  for  Indian  trade,  to  stimulate  hostility 
to  immigration,  and  as  jrood  bases  for  working;  tlieir  own 
interests  in  recovering  territory  beyond  the  Ohio,  if 
things  should  go  unfavorably  for  the  young  Republic. 
But  the  growing  compactness  of  the  Republic  as  a  union 
of  states,  and  its  natural  increase  in  population  and 
general  strength,  held  out  but  poor  hopes  for  Great 
Britain  in  this  purpose. 

In  1751  the  En^ilish,  through  the  Ohio  Company, 
planned  to  remove  the  French  from  the  region  of  the 
Ohio,  and  after  much  diplomacy  and  fighting,  here  and 
there,  they  succeeded,  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  in 
wresting  from  them  all  their  claims  east  of  the  Missis- 
8ipi)i.  "  For  the  acquisition  of  this  great  and  fertile  re- 
gion," says  Monette,  "  Great  Britain  had  contended  with 
France  for  more  than  sixty  years,  at  an  immense  cost  of 
blood  and  treasure,  expended  in  no  less  than  five  long 
and  expensive  wars,  and  great  human  sud'ering  by  sea 
and  land."  * 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Great  Britaiu 
1  Monette's  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  1840,   vol.  i.  440. 
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strenuonsly  urf*e(l  the  Ohio  as  tho  western  limit  of  the 
now  independent  colonics.  When  she  reluctuntly  con- 
sented to  carry  the  line;  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  river,  it 
was  in  accordance  with  hrr  previous  poli(;y  that  she  did 
not  keep  her  promise  promptly  in  vacating  the  strong- 
holds in  the  ceded  territory.  England  had  adopted  a 
similar  course,  and  .successfully,  when  France  gained  tho 
Hudson  Hay  country  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick.  At 
that  time  she  shufllcd  and  hesitated  over  the  stipulated 
surrender,  and  hcdd  Fort  Albany,  on  James  l>;iy,  till  iier 
reacquisitioM  of  the  whole  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

In  1779  the  Spanish  on  the  lower  Mississippi  being 
in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  colonies,  moved  to 
expel  the  P^nglish  from  West  Florida,  and  were  success- 
ful, with  the  exception  of  Pensacola,  the  capital.  To 
avenge  these  wrongs  and  divert  the  Spanish  forces  from 
the  south  the  English  commander  at  Mackinaw,  in  17.S0, 
organized  an  attack  on  St.  Louis,  the  capital  of  Up[)er 
Louisiana  —  then  a  Spanish  province.  His  force  (;on- 
sisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  British  and  Cana- 
dian r3gulars  and  fourteen  hundred  Indians.  The  mixed 
Spanish,  French,  and  Lidiai!  town  had  a  stockade  de- 
fence with  a  few  cannon  and  some  light  arm-;.  The 
S[)ani>h  governor  was  not  free  from  suspicion  of  dealing 
treacherously,  and,  but  for  the  timely  arrival,  on  express 
call,  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark  from  Kaskask:;;, 
the  United  States  ollicer  in  charge  of  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, the  result  must  have  been  serious  in  tho  extreme. 
As  it  was,  about  sixty  citizens  were  killed,  but  the  attack 
was  a  failure.  The  year  is  registered  in  the  annals  of 
that  frontier  and  wilderness  town  as  JJ  Annce  dit  Coup. 
If  the  English  had  succcijded,  their  possession  of  St. 
Louis  would  probably  have  given  to  them  Upper  Louis- 
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iana  in  the  capture  of  its  capital.  At  least  it  would 
have  embarrassed,  and  [)erhaps  prevented,  tlie  retroces- 
sion of  it  hy  Spain  to  France  in  hSOO,  and  so  its  sale  to  the 
United  States  in  ISO.'}.  Thus,  possibly,  the  old  ambi- 
tion of  England  might  have  obtained  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  a  substitute  for  its  painful  loss  on  the 
east  of  it. 

This,  very  likely,  would  have  made  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion impossible  ;  and  perhaps  would  have  left  that  west- 
ern slope  of  the  great  valley  in  hands  that  we  have  seen 
were  fast  taking  possession  of  it.  If  so,  and  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  had  allowed  no  more  settlement 
and  civilization  there  than  in  their  original  field,  they 
might  now  be  skinning  buffalo  on  the  wheat  farms  of 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota,  and  catching  beavers 
an<l  gvi//Jies  where  Americans  have  lionevcombed  the 
nioun tains  for  gold  and  silver,  and  built  factories  and 
cities,  and  stretched  out  railroads. 

It  was  very  clear  that  the  fur-trade  would  be  ruined 
in  the  northwest  if  immigration  poured  into  that  region. 
Hence  the  agents  and  servants  of  this  trallic  excited  the 
natives  against  the  innovating  settlements,  from  the  in- 
dependence of  the  colonies  to  the  War  of  1812.  Our 
entire  domain  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  south  to  the 
Gulf,  and  north  to  the  Lakes,  was  in  an  uneasy  and  crit- 
ical relation  to  the  government  in  1794  and  thereabout. 
It  had  no  direct  communication  over  the  mountains  with 
the  Atlantic,  for  the  transportation  of  its  productions, 
and  only  fickle,  expensive,  and  annoying  permits  from 
the  Spanish  for  passage  down  the  valley  to  the  Gulf. 
It  was  not  in  easy  and  frequent  communication  with 
the  States,  and  with  the  national  administration  at 
Philadelphia,  and  was  both  tempted  to  secession,  and 
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provoked  toward  war  with  the  Spaiiisli  in  the  south- 
west. Within  a  few  years  of  the  close  of  tlie  hxr.t 
century,  and  in  the  opciiin*;  ones  of  this,  tiiere  were 
four  tendencies  among  tiie  Americans  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, with  a  chance  that  one  or  more  might  develop  into 
a  sectional  faction  :  Secession  and  an  independent  gov- 
ernment:  Annexation  to  the  Province  of  Louisiana: 
War  with  Spain  to  gain  tlie  Mississippi  River:  Union 
of  the  territory  between  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Gulf 
with  the  Province  of  Louisiana  under  a  foreign  protect- 
orate. Probably  Washington  never  showed  more  of  the 
combination  of  the  general  and  the  statesman  than  when, 
ten  years  before,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  West,  and 
then  wrote  to  Governor  Harrison  of  Virginia  and  the 
father  of  the  President:  '*  I  need  not  remark  to  you 
that  the  flank  and  r.ar  of  the  United  States  ai'e  pos- 
i^essed  by  other  powers,  and  formidable  ones  too.  .  .  . 
How  entirely  nnconnect<!d  with  them  shall  we  bo,  and 
what  troubles  may  we  not  apprehend,  if  the  Spaniards 
on  the  right  and  Great  Britain  on  the  left,  instead  of 
throwing  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way,  as  they  now  do, 
should  hold  out  lures  for  their  trade  and  alliance  !  When 
they  gain  strength,  which  will  be  sooner  than  mos*  peo- 
ple conceive-  .  .  .  The  Western  States  hang  upon 
a  pivot.  The  touch  of  a  feather  would  turn  them  any 
way."  1 

As  early  as  1787  the  Spanish  authorities  in  the  south- 
west took  active  measues  to  seduce  sections  of  our  do- 
main there  into  secession,  and  lead  them  to  join  the 
Si)anish  Province  of  Louisiana.  To  this  project  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson,  our  military  head  of  the  southwest,  is 
strongly  suspec  ed  of  having  given  not  only  ear,  but  aid, 

1  Irving's  Life  of  WashinjUm,   vol.  iv.   4o-l-4o9. 
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and  to  hiivo  rooeived  heavy  prciiniiiry  brlhos.  This  sus- 
picion .111(1  jihnost  assur.'incG  covered  him  from  this  duto 
to  the  exposure  Hiid  suppressioji  of  Hurr's  conspiracy  to 
draw  the  southwest  into  a  revolt,  in  tiie  years  iMilo-?. 

A  huiidle  of  private  letters  in  my  possession,  written 
jihout  that  time  by  one  who  was  afterwards  an  eminent 
citizen  of  Missouri,  distinctly  asserts  this  suspicion. 
Quite  lately  Gayarre,  the  historian  of  Louisiana,  is  said 
to  have  discovered  in  the  archives  at  Seville  the  secret 
correspondence  of  Wilkinson  with  the  Spanish  oilicials, 
showinjr  that  he  and  others  received  bribes  and  entered 
into  nci^otiations,  to  annex  Kentucky  and  TeniH.\ssee  to 
the  then  Spanish  dominion  ot"  Louisiana.  Indeed  it  was 
with  great  peril  that  the  United  States  maintained  su- 
premacy over  her  own  territory  in  that  re<jiou  against 
the  schemes  of  the  Spanish  and  French. 

The  most  serious  and  obvious  danger,  however,  was 
Kngllsh,  since  Great  Uritain,  from  the  strongholds  she 
retained,  fed  and  armed  and  incited  the  Indians,  who,  in 
marauding  parties,  made  raids  upon  the  frontier  and 
held  in  check  the  growth  of  settlement.  These  annoy- 
ances and  dangers  continued  with  but  little  cessation,  and 
with  other  causes  brought  on  the  War  of  1812.  Te- 
cumseh,  a  man  of  great  native  talent,  activity,  and  per- 
sistance,  had  opposed  the  treaties  that  gave  to  the  whites 
the  lands  beyond  the  Ohio.  From  the  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution he  had  stood  forth  as  the  great  Indian  statesman 
and  warrior  of  the  west.  The  English  used  him,  with  his 
brother,  the  Prophet,  to  rouse  and  combine  the  Indians 
all  alouiT  the  frontier,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Gen- 
eral  Harrison,  afterward  })resident,  met  Tecumseh,  with 
a  s('f)re  or  more  of  his  chiefs,  in  council  at  Viucennes 
1611,  for  a  friendly  settlement  of  grievances.     The  im 
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periniis  and  insolent  saclioin  hroko  up  the  conforenco, 
and  Harrison  soon  after  carried  the  questions  to  tlio 
battle  of  Tii»i)eeanoe.  where  there  was  a  total  defeat  of 
the  Indians.  That  battle  opened  the  War  of  1812,  in 
which,  ainon<jf  other  issues,  the  Emdish  made  an  effort 
to  recover  the  northwest,  and  so  carry  a  monopoly  to 
the  Pacific,  but  in  this  they  failed. 

But  while  (ireat  Uritain,  the  nation,  vv^as  thus  strujx- 
glin<5  and  failini;,  the  Hudson  Hay  Company,  the  cor- 
poration which,  practically,  was  (ireat  liritain  in  North 
America,  was  silently  coming  into  actual  possession  in 
tlie  deeper  wilderness  between  the  Mississip[)i  and  tho 
Pacific.  The  United  States,  it  is  true,  had  come  into 
legal  possession  of  that  magnificent  country,  but  not  into 
occupation.  The  issue,  therefore,  between  the  mother 
country,  ambitious  for  territory,  and  tho  growing  repub- 
lic was  to  be  made  in  a  farther  west,  and  the  national 
title  to  Oregon  was  to  be  determined  on  its  immediate 
border,  and  within  its  limits. 

A*  er  the  Treaty  of  1783,  in  tho  settlement  of  tho 
Revolution,  the  boundary  was  to  be  run,  according  to 
agreement,  between  the  United  States  and  the  lirit- 
ish  possessions.  In  attempting  and  at  last  completing 
this  work,  the  same  old  Saxon  greed  for  land  showed 
itself.  At  first  it  might  seem  an  easy  and  brief  labor 
to  run  the  lines,  yet  before  the  work  was  done,  eighty- 
nine  years  passed  by. 

IJoth  parties  to  the  war  were  wearied  of  the  strife, 
and  were  willing  to  guess  jointly  on  a  river  head,  or 
lake  point,  or  mountain  height,  and  so  fix  bounds,  and 
thence  run  treaty  lines  on  paper,  through  wild  lands  un- 
known to  each.  Thus  the  northwest  point  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  was  assumed  for  one  bound  from  which 
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tlio  line  was  to  run,  to  the  north-wostorn  point  of  the 
L:ikc,  and  thence  ''due  west"  to  the  Missis,sipj>l.  The 
clause  in  the  treaty  reads  thus :  "  to  the  said  Lake  of  the 
"Woods,  thence  through  the  said  Lake  to  the  most  north- 
western point  thereof,  and  from  thence  on  a  due  west 
course  to  the  river  Mississippi.'*  Lut  the  head  of  that 
riv(!r  proved  to  be  a  hundred  miles  or  so  to  the  south. 
So  that  little  prominence  in  our  otherwise  strai^^ht 
boundary  on  the  north  is  the  bump  of  ignorance  devel- 
oped by  two  nations.  The  St.  Croix  was  fixed  by  treaty 
as  the  boundary  on  the  northeast,  but  a  special  "Joint 
Commission  "  was  required  in  179+  to  determine  "  what 
river  is  the  St.  Croix,"  and  four  years  afterward  this 
Commission  called  for  an  addition  to  their  instructions 
since  their  oriiijinal  ones  were  not  broad  cnouijh  to  en- 
abh;  them  to  determine  the  true  St.  Croix. 

Still  nothing;  was  agreed  to  by  actual  lines  and  bounds, 
and  in  1814  another  Joint  Commission  was  appointed, 
but  in  an  entirely  new  field.  At  this  time  the  work 
was  to  determine  what  islands  should  belong  to  the 
United  States  between  Florida  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  the 
same  year,  however,  another  set  of  Commissioners  begau 
the  running  of  the  boundary  from  the  head  of  the  St. 
Croix,  by  the  bead  of  the  Connecticut  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  thence  through  the  middle  of  its  channel  and 
the  middle  of  the  Lakes,  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior. 
After  a  labor  of  seven  and  a  half  years  in  mapping,  nam- 
in<;,  and  dividing  about  one  humlred  and  eiijhtv  islands 
along  this  middles  channel,  the  Corps  of  Commissioiiors 
and  civil  engineers  arrived  with  tiseir  line  at  the  Saidt  Ste. 
INIarie.  Still  it  remained  to  carry  the  line  through  Lake 
Superior  and  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  in  due  time 
was  accomplished,  and  iu  1818  it  was  agreed  to  by  the 
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CommissioTiPr.s,  though  not  run  on  the  forty-ninth  paral- 
lel from  tlie  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Yet  this  was  not  without  hindrancjes  and  anxieties. 
The  negotiations  were  carried  on  at  London,  and  hoth 
parties  were  still  in  ignorance  of  the  location,  in  latitude 
and  longitude,  of  the  old  bound  —  the  north-west  point 
of  the  Lake  of  tin;  Woods.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  to 
run  north  or  south  from  it,  as  the  case  might  require,  till 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  should  be  struck,  and  then  on 
that  parallel  to  the  moimtaiiis.  The  English  Commis- 
sioners, still  painfully  reluctant  to  part  with  the  cov<'t(!<l 
and  long-struggl<'d-for  Mississippi  Valley,  endeavored  to 
secure  for  English  subjects  over  the  line,  a  right  of  ♦vay 
to  the  Mis.sissipi)i  River,  and  free  navigation  o£  the 
same. 

It  was  probably  a  fair  hundred  miles  across  the  coun- 
try from  the  nearest  British  territory  to  the  upper  heads 
of  that  river,  where  the  Mississippi  begins  in  some  trout 
brook.  Thence  its  waters  run  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  a  bold,  English 
request,  that  they  be  permitted  to  traverse  that  belt  and 
avail  themselves  of  that  navigation,  where  they  had  no 
foot  of  land.  It  was  a  vain  endeavor  of  course,  and  with 
a  longing,  lingering,  and  last  look  on  that  spleudi<l  val- 
ley, they  turned  away,  and  set  their  faces  "  due  west " 
on  the  latitude  of  forty  nine. 

Therefore  in  the  London  negotiations  of  1818  there 
was  a  suspension  of  line  running  westward.  A  com- 
promise followed,  'he  joint  occuj)ation  of  Oregon  for 
ten  years  was  the  result,  and  in  1827  the  comproniise  of 
joint  occupation  was  renewed,  and  was  to  run  indefinite- 
ly, but  terminable  by  a  notice  of  one  year  given  by  either 
party. 
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IMeiinwliile  the  line  between  the  St.  Croix  anrl  the 
St.  Lawrence  remaiiied  undecided,  and  the  Ashburton- 
Wobster  Treaty  of  1812  fixed  it.  Four  years  later 
anotlier  Joint  Connnission  was  raised  to  run  tlie  nortli- 
western  boundary  line  from  the  mountains  to  tlie  "  mid- 
dle of  the  channel"  between  the  mainland  and  Vancou- 
ver Island.  But  when  the  Commission  came  to  tho 
l*acific  coast  they  could  not  agree  on  the  "  middle  of  tho 
Channel." 

In  1871  the  question  was  submitted  to  tho  Emperor 
of  Germany  as  linal  arbiter  on  the  moaning  of  the 
phrase,  "  middle  of  the  Channel,"  and  which  channel  it 
called  for;  and  in  1872  he  allirmed  the  claim  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  un(h'r  eight  treaties,  with  fifteen  specifications 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  running  through  eighty-nine 
years,  this  boundary  question  was  prolonged  to  its  con- 
clusion. 

This  summary  of  the  boundary  questions  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  show  with  what 
tenacity  England  held  to  her  land  claims,  and  land 
chances  too.  and  with  what  j)rotesting  reluctance  she  re- 
ceded noith  and  west  before  the  United  States.  The 
summary  will  aid,  too,  in  showing  how  the  two  nations 
slowly  and  earnestly  closed  in  around  the  coveted  Ore- 
gon. For  fourscore  years  distance  fi-om  the  prize  had 
kept  them  cool  and  steady  in  the  struggle,  but  now  tho 
two  j)arties,  standing  together  and  looking  down  on  that 
prize  from  the  crown  of  the  Rocky  ^lountains,  warmed 
into  an  ardor  which  co-uld  only  increase  till  one  of  them 
should  take  it. 
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"When,  in  1818,  the  Joint  Boundary  Commission 
agvrr  \  on  the  parallel  of  forty-nine,  and  carried  it  west 
to  the  mountains,  and  wouUl  have  continued  it  to  the 
Pacific,  tlit'V  were  stopped  by  fur-traders,  who  had,  prac- 
tically, set  up  two  nationalities  in  the  territory,  each  of 
which  was  striving  for  the  whole.  It  came  about  iu  this 
way. 

When  the  Commissioners  were  trying,  in  1794,  to  de- 
termine "  what  river  is  the  St.  Croix,"  Mackenzie^  had 
just  returned  from  a  tour  from  INIontreal  to  the  Arctic 
and  Pacific  oceans.  This  tour  was  the  first  sign  of 
white  men,  and  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  th«'  wilds 
beyond  the  mountains.  The  openings  and  po'^sihilities 
for  trade  made  known  by  JNIaekenzie's  tours  were  dis- 
cussed, not  only  at  Fort  Chippewa,  on  Athabasca,  but 
at  York  Factory  as  well,  and  in  London  too.  Un- 
measured territory  and  untold  wealth  seemed  to  bo 
suddenly  revealed  to  the  English  fur-trade,  and  one 
company,  the  Northwest  of  Montreal,  at  once  began 
pre|)arations  to  enter  it. 

The  tour  of  Lc'wis  and  Clark,  180i-C,  made  the  Eng- 
lish jealous  lest  th(!  Americans  sliould  gain  the  advance; 
and  in  I8O0,  before  the  American  explorers  had  n'furncd, 
the  Northwest  Company  dispatched  an  expcditiun  un- 
der one   Larotpje,  to  occupy   the  Columbia  with  trad- 
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ing-posts.  They,  however,  did  not  proceed  beyond  the 
Maiidan  village  on  the  Missouri.  But  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Fraser  left  Fort  Chippewa,  crossed  tlie 
mountains,  and  planted  an  establishment  on  Fraser  Lake. 
This  was  the  first  settlement  made  by  the  English  west 
of  the  mountains.  Other  posts  were  soon  planted  by  the 
same  Company,  and  the  region  was  called  New  Cale- 
donia. 

The  return  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  next  year,  stimu- 
lated individual  enterprise  in  occupying  the  new  Ameri- 
can purchase  and  magnificent  fur  lands.  The  struggles 
of  competitors  were  sharp  and  serious  at  times,  but  were 
finally  conipromised  in  the  organization  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  in  1808,  with  head-cpiarters  at  St.  Louis. 
They  started  trading-posts  on  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri,  and  some  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains.  IMr.  Henry,  one  of  their  agents,  established 
Post  Henry,  on  Lewis  River,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  this 
was  the  first  trading  factory  of  any  white  people  in  ter- 
ritory drained  by  the  Columbia. 

The  long-deferred  contest  for  Oregon  was  now  fairly 
opened,  not  by  ministers  of  state,  but  by  daring  and 
frontier  business  men,  who  it  will  be  finally  seen  closed 
the  contest.  They  were  the  primaries  of  the  two  com- 
peting governments.  Two  overland  expeditions  to  the 
Pacific,  led  by  Mackenzie,  and  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  had 
challenged  each  other  for  the  grand  prize,  and  the  two 
primaries  stood  at  Fraser  Lake  and  Post  Henry. 

John  Jacob  Astor  made  the  next  prominent  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  Oreijon.  Mr.  Astor  was  a  man 
of  broad  business  vision  and  keen  perception  in  financial 
lines.  He  had  such  a  passion  for  fur  that  his  whole  ner- 
vous organization  seemed  to  thrill  with  the  ruffling  and 
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8mootliin<:f  of  some  raro  and  choice  skins.  lie  probably 
never  looked  on  a  prime  black  beaver  or  one  of  those 
heavy,  pulpy  sea-otter  skins  without  covctin<4  it,  and 
never  let  one  slide  out  of  his  sensitive  hands  without  re- 
luctance. 

An  incident  will  show  his  eye  for  business.  He  was 
a  German  iniini«rrant,  and  when  first  coming  upon  our 
coast  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  terrible  storm  and  thin  ice- 
floes made  the  wreck  of  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  al- 
most a  certainty.  While  thus  in  long  and  increasing 
perils,  young  Astor  came  on  deck,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
stricken  and  hopeless  companions,  in  his  best  suit  of 
clothes.  Ills  explanation  was  that  if  he  escaped  with 
life  his  clothes  wouhl  be  all  he  could  save,  and  he  would 
save  his  best.  That  habit  of  forethought  for  the  main 
chance  grew  with  his  years,  ajid  finally  placed  him  in 
the  lirst  line  of  millionaires  in  America.  When  I  used 
to  see  him  on  the  streets  of  New  York  he  was  suj)- 
ported  betvv(H'n  two  stout  men,  much  bowed  over,  so 
that  he  could  not  look  \\\)  to  see  even  his  own  merchant 
blocks,  where  every  brick  represented  a  beaver  and 
every  faced  stone  a  sea-otter. 

At  the  age  of  forty  Mr.  Astor  was  well  established 
in  his  favorite  business  cm  the  Great  Lakes  and  their 
rivers,  where  this  western  and  Pacific  opening  was  made 
tempting  to  daring  men.  His  quick  eye  saw  the  chances, 
not  only  for  his  fascinating  fur-trade,  in  the  mountains 
and  on  the  shores  beyond,  but  for  a  half-way  house 
on  the  Columbia  between  New  York  and  China,  for 
his  general  Asiatic  trade.  The  srope  and  verge  of  the 
new  Meld  opened  fairly  to  the  compass  of  tiie  man,  who 
had  a  continental  grasp  in  his  business  hand,  liis  g.ij- 
eral  plan  was  to  build  a  substantial  and  forliticd  trading- 
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post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cohimhiii,  as  a  place  of  deposit 
for  *5()0{ls  and  their  exclianges  with  Indians,  trappers, 
anil  small  traders.  To  this  post  he  would,  with  the  co- 
ojM'ration  of  government,  open  a  comfortahle  and  pro- 
tected overland  route  to  facilitate  geneial  traflic  and  set- 
tlements westward.  From  the  post  he  would  trade  u[> 
and  down  the  Pacific,  and  thence  to  Canton  and  on  tlie 
old  line  of  commerce  to  London  and  New  York.  It  was 
a  plan  of  excellent  strategy,  even  if  designed  only  to 
take  possession  of  Oregon  for  the  United  States,  and 
such  a  government  as  patronizes  an  East  India  or  Hud- 
son  Bay  Company  would  have  so  regarded  and  used  it. 

I>ut  the  old  east  of  the  United  States  has  never  meas- 
ured and  ap[)reciated  and  anticipated  the  new  west. 
"  When  they  gain  strength,  which  will  be  sooner  than 
most  people  conceive."  Washington  said  that  of  the 
west,  after  his  tour  through  the  region,  and  its  truth 
holds  yet.  The  growing  strength  of  the  new  country 
is  sur[)rising  the  expectations  and  surpassing  the  belief 
of  the  old  thirteen  states  every  year.  The  centre  of 
population  and  of  wealth  and  of  voting  and  political 
power  has  long  since  gone  over  the  mountains,  and  into 
the  very  region  of  which  Washington  spok-i,  and  with 
more  rapid  steps  is  going  on  to  a  farther  west.  The 
east  has  always  been  slow  to  know  this  and  own  it,  and 
make  the  most  and  the  best  of  it.  Astor  seemed  to 
see  farther  as  a  fortMgner  than  the  native  born,  and  an- 
ticipated the  movement  of  the  nation  across  the  Missis- 
si])pi,  where  so  much  of  it  is  to-da)?. 

He  started  an  overland  expedition  from  St.  Louis  for 
the  Columbia  in  1810,  consisting  of  about  sixty  per- 
sons. After  a  journey  of  fifteen  months  and  much  suf- 
fering, this  company,  reduced  by  deutb,  arrived  at  A^ 
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toria.  A  company  of  about  the  same  number  mado 
shorter  time  and  arrived  earlier  l»y  the  way  of  Cape 
Horn.  After  buihling  and  proi)erly  fortifyiui;  Astoria, 
the  vessel,  the  Tonquin,  in  which  this  last  company 
came,  ran  up  the  coast  on  a  trading  cruise,  where  the 
crew  were  all  murdered  by  the  Indians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  who  managed  to  blow  up  the  ship,  when 
crowded  with  plundering  natives,  and  one  hundred  of 
them,  with  himself,  perished  in  the  act. 

In  anticipation  of  possible  mishaps,  Astor  sent  out  the 
Beaver  to  follow  the  Tonquin,  with  a  duplicate  of  her 
cargo  and  freight.  She  supplied  the  needs  of  the  young 
post,  after  the  sad  fate  of  her  associate,  and  then,  load- 
ing with  furs  at  Sitka,  the  Russian  head  quart('rs,  she 
put  out,  homeward,  and  for  trade  by  the  way  of  Canton. 
At  this  port  the  Beaver  learned  of  the  wai  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and,  not  daring  to  put 
out,  lay  by  there  till  the  war  closed.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  Hunt,  the  agent  of  Astor,  had  gone  in  the  Beaver 
as  far  as  the  Sandwich  Islands.  There  he  also  was  de- 
tained when  news  of  the  war  arrived.  In  181.5  Astor 
sent  forward  his  third  vessel,  the  Lark,  which  became  a 
total  loss,  by  shipwreck,  on  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
Lark  carried  instructions  to  Mr.  Hunt  to  protect  Asto- 
ria, and  Mr.  Hunt,  receiving  these  instructions,  at  once 
sailed  for  that  place  with  sup[)lies. 

Another  in  the  series  of  misfortunes  awaited  him 
here,  foi'  he  learned,  on  arrival,  that  a  majority  of  the 
partners  with  Mr.  Astor  in  this  enterprise  had  sold  out 
to  the  Northwest  Fur  Comj)any  of  Motitreal  — a  Brit- 
ish concern,  and  one  in  which  some  of  those  who  sold 
out  Astoria  were  concerned.  The  sale  was  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  that  it  was  both  dishonorable  and  dis- 
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honest.  IMr.  Astor  valued  the  property  at  $200,000, 
and  received  for  it  about  $40,000.  Before  this  sale,  the 
Astor  company,  called  the  PaciHc  Fur  Company,  had 
established  two  other  trading-posts  in  the  interior,  and 
had  there  come  inio  competition  if  not  conflict  with  the 
Northwest  Company.  These  two  were  included  in  tlio 
sale.^ 

We  have  already  noticed  the  plan  of  the  Northwest 
Company  to  occupy  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  return  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  thus  to 
hold  the  whole  interior  drained  by  that  river.  But 
Laroque  failed  in  the  endeavor.  In  the  summer  of 
1811,  after  Astoria  was  established,  a  party  of  the 
Northwest  Company  came  down  to  the  spot,  with  the 
hope  of  occupying  it  in  advance  of  the  Americans. 
They  ha<l  been  dispatched  frotn  Canada  in  the  [)receding 
year  to  do  this.  But  they  were  delayed  in  finding  a 
passage  through  the  mountaii**'  ond  being  compelled 
to  winter  on  their  ridges  they  came  down  the  Columbia 
to  find  Astoria  already  founded. 

The  leading  partner  in  it,  and  the  one  who  afterward 
led  off  in  its  sale,  received  them  in  a  friendly  and  hospi- 
table way,  and  not  as  rivals  ;  when  they  returned  from 
their  vain  expedition,  he  supplied  them,  not  only  with 
provisions,  but  with  goods  for  trading  purposes  up  the 
river,  where  they  established  trading  huts  among  the 
Indians,  and  became  rivals  of  the  Americans.  Strange 
to  say,  when  the  (piestion  of  priority  of  occupation  and 
of  national  sovereignty  was  under  discussion  at  London, 
fifteen  years  afterward,  the  English  put  in  these  huts  of 
this  returning  company,  as  proof  that  the  English  were 
as  early  as  if  not  earlier  in  the  Columbia  than  the  Amer- 
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icans.  In  the  following  year  two  other  accents  of  the 
Northwest  Company  were  received  at  Astoria  in  tho 
same  «;enial  wav,  thonuh  the  existini;  war  was  known  at 
Astoria,  and  on  their  return  they  also  were  supplied 
with  provisions  and  goods  for  trade  by  the  way.  Pri- 
vate conference  between  the  two  parties  was  produced 
afterward,  as  evidence  of  the  treachery  and  dishonor 
then  maturing  against  Mr.  Astor  and  his  company  and 
the  Americans  generally. 

Before  the  war  Great  Britain  asked  the  United 
States  to  favor  the  Northwest  Company  as  against  Mr. 
Astor.  This  tliey  declined  to  do,  but  immediately  ou 
the  opening  of  tho  war,  the  English  government  dis- 
patclied  a  naval  force  to  the  Columbia  with  orders  "  to 
take  and  destroy  everything  American  on  the  North- 
west Coast."  On  arrival  they  were  mortified  and  in- 
dignant that  Astoria  had  already  passed  into  English 
hands,  and  therefore  that  no  plunder  or  prize-money 
awaited  them.  They  had  but  the  barren  and  ceremo- 
nial service  to  perform  of  running  up  the  English  flag, 
to  call  the  post  St.  George,  and  sail  for  home.  This 
was  in  1813. 

Therefore,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  British  inter- 
ests in  fur  in  North  America,  the  American  adventurers 
were  first  dishonorably  bought  out  and  crowded  out  on 
the  Pacific,  and  then  the  position  which  they  occupied 
was  put  under  the  British  flag.  By  bhd  faith  on  the 
part  of  his  Canadian  associates,  and  by  the  chances  of 
war,  Mr.  Astor  was  defeated  in  his  broad  plan.  As  a 
conse(|uence  grave  anxieties  overshadowed  the  Amer- 
ican interests  on  that  coast.  We  wait  and  watch  to  see 
bow  the  rivals  proceed,  and  who  prospers. 
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War  was  declared  by  the  United  State?  against 
Groat  IJritain,  June  12,  1812,  and  the  troaty  of  peace 
was  sii^ned  at  Ghent,  December  14,  1814.  lly  this 
treaty  it  was  agreed  that  "  all  territory,  places,  and  j)os- 
sessions  whatsoever,  taken  by  either  party  from  the 
other  during  the  war  ,  .  .  shall  be  restored  without 
delay."  This  would  seem  to  cover  Astoria  and  call  for 
its  immediate  surrender  by  the  English  authority.  The 
next  year,  therel'ore,  Presi<lent  Monroe  informed  tiie 
British  Cliarrfe  at  Washington  that  he  should  at  once 
reoceupy  Asioria.  Affairs  lingered  till  1817,  when  a 
vessel  was  put  in  readiness  for  that  object.  Then  Mr. 
liiigot,  the  English  plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  op- 
posed the  step,  lie  made  two  points  of  objection. 
One  was  that  the  post  of  Astoria  was  sold  by  the 
Pacific  Company  to  the  Northwest  Company  before 
the  war,  and  therefore  had  never  been  captured.  But 
as  such  sale  would  convey  only  the  use  of  the  land  with 
the  property  on  it,  and  as  a  citizen  cannot  sell  land  so 
as  to  give  it  over  to  another  government,  he  made  an- 
other point,  that  "  the  territory  itself  was  early  taken 
possession  of  in  his  majesty's  name,  and  liad  been  since 
considered  as  forming  part  ol  his  majesty's  dominions." 

Under  pressure  of  Mr.  Rush,  our  minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,   repossession  was  granted,  but  the 
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questions  of  absoluto  title,  as  to  the  point  which  fjovcrn- 
ment  should  own  Orejj^on,  the  Kn^^Iish  reserved  for  a 
future  settlcnuMit.  So  the  Kii^lish  lla*;  was  hauled 
down,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  went  up,  and  the  iiaino 
was  chaiiiicd  back  from  St.  George  to  Astoria.  Tiii-i 
was  in  1818.^ 

An  incident  will  show  with  what  tenacity  En«jland 
held  to  Orcijon,  and  with  what  adroitness  and  pretense 
sl»e  stru<;Ljled  for  its  possession.  When  the  question 
came  up  ai^ain,  in  1-S20,  who  should  own  that  te  itory, 
lier  ministry  pleaded  that  Mr.  IJagot  was  instructed, 
privately  and  in  conversation,  to  allow  the  Americans 
to  return  to  Astoria  only  as  t«Miants  at  will,  and  that  ho 
unist  assert  the  absolute  claim  of  Great  IJritain,  and 
that  an  American  settlement  on  the  Columbia  must  be 
re«;arded  as  an  encroaclnneiit  and  trespass.  What  she 
claimed  to  have  then  said,  in  private  and  unwritten  in- 
structions to  her  agent,  no  copy  of  which  was  made  or 
notice  served  on  the  United  States,  she  now  made  a 
basis  of  claim  to  sovert-ignty  in  the  country,  eight  years 
afterward.  To  make  private  and  unwritten  instructions 
to  an  agent,  held  by  him  only  in  memory,  a  basis  for  a 
claim  to  territorial  title,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  fresh- 
ness and  novelty  in  the  records  of  diplomacy. 

The  Honorable  Rut'us  Choate,  that  rare  scholar  and 
jurist,  had  good  reason  for  his  words,  spoken  in  his  place 
iu  the  Senate,  when,  years  afterward,  the  Oregon  (jues- 
tion  was  a  very  warm  one  in  Congress. 

"  Keep  your  eye  always  open,  like  the  eye  of  your 
own  eagle,  upon  the  Oregon.  Watch  day  and  night. 
If  any  new  developments  of  policy  break  forth,  meet 

1  Mossaf^e  (if  President  Monroe,  April  17,  1822,  and  accompanying 
Documents. 
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tliom.  If  the  times  change,  do  you  clmnge.  New  tilings 
ill  .1  new  world.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  condition  of 
empire  as  well  as  of  liberty." 

Although  Astoria  was  ceremonially  restored,  the 
Northwest  Company  of  fur-traders  continued  to  occupy 
it  till  iHlo — twenty-seven  years  —  so  finely  and  t<Mli- 
ously  can  the  threads  of  di[)lomatic  delays  he  spun  out 
and  woven.  Before  it  was  surrendered  they  had  made 
it  a  formidable  stronghoM.  It  was  a  stockade  fort,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with 
post  walls  twelve  feet  high,  and  two  bastions  on  diag- 
onal corners.  It  was  defended  by  two  eighteen-poun- 
dei's,  six  six  pounders,  four  four-pound  carronades,  two 
six-pound  cohorns  and  seven  swivels.  It  was  manned 
by  twenty-three  whites,  sixteen  half-breed  Canadians, 
and  twenty-six  Sandwich  Islanders. 

Such  a  military  post  was  a  threatening  declaration  of 
intention  to  hold  the  Columbia  and  its  basin,  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time  a  fair  index  of  the  manner  and  spirit 
with  which  the  country  in  dispute  was  monopolized.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  the  P^nglish  were  a  party  to  the  treaty 
of  joint  occupation,  in  which  neither  should  monopolize 
to  the  damage  of  the  other,  or  take  steps  toward  a 
permanent  occupancy.  Inland  lines  of  trade,  attached 
to  small  centres  and  knotted  together  in  little  posts  and 
liuts  here  and  there,  were  embracing  Oregon  as  with 
a  net.  Not  only  were  the  Indians  won  over  to  the 
English  side,  but  they  were  made  to  feel  that  they  had 
no  right  to  trade  with  the  Americans,  and  the  pernicious 
idea  was  carried,  wide  and  clear,  through  all  the  tribes, 
that  the  Americans  would  take  their  lauds,  while  the 
English  wished  only  to  trade  in  furs. 

To  such  an  extent  were  the  Indians  thus  prejudiced 
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and  arK'ii.itod,  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  ohliircd  not  only  to  toiiounoe  all  ideas  of  i-('n«Mvinjj 
their  e.stahlisliinoiits  in  that  part  of  Anicrica,  hut  even 
to  withtlraw  their  vessi^ls  from  its  coasts.  For  moro 
than  C(Mi  years  after  Astoria  was  sold  out,  it  would  havo 
b»uMi  dillicult  to  iind  an  American  in  the  country.  lu 
his  '*  History  of  Oregon  and  California  "  Greenhovv  says 
that  when  tiu!  Hudson  Bay  Com|iany  was  before  Par- 
liament in  lHo7  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter,  they 
"claimed  and  received  the  aid  and  consideration  of 
government  for  their  energy  and  success  in  expelling 
the  Americans  from  tin;  Columbia  regions,  and  fonning 
settlements  there,  by  means  of  which  they  were  rapidly 
converting  Oregon  into  a  British  colony." 

While  the  Treaty  of  Glient,  181  i,  restored  Astoria 
to  the  United  States,  that  jdace  was  not  distinctly 
named,  but  embraced  in  the  gtMieral  phrase,  "  all  terri- 
tf)ry,  place  and  possessions  whatsoever,  taken  by  either 
parry."  There  is  no  allusion  in  the  treaty  to  the  north- 
west coast,  or  to  any  territory  west  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  American  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent  were 
under  instructions  to  concede  no  lands  to  Great  Britaia 
south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  The  question  of  the 
boundary  line  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  intro- 
duced by  the  American  commissioners,  and  iu  the  same 
form  in  which  it  failed  when  the  almost  consummated 
treaty  of  1807  failed.  That  proposition  was,  to  extend 
the  boun'dary  west  of  the  Lake  on  forty-nine  "  as  far  as 
their  said  respective  territories  extoul  in  that  quarter," 
and  yet  not  far  enough  to  bound  territory  claimed  by 
either  west  of  the  mountains.  Both  governments 
agreed  then  to  this,  but  the  English  violence  to  the 
American  frigate  Chesapeake  stayed  proceedings,  and 
the  treaty  was  not  ratitiud. 
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When  this  proposition  was  renewed  in  IHl  t  at  Ghent, 
tho  Kngli.sh  commissioners  jigreed  to  accept  it,  pi'o\i<led 
it  be  added  that  tiie  subjects  of  Great  Britain  nil^dit 
reacli  the  Mississippi  tiirough  American  territory,  and 
navi<;ate  it  to  the  sea.  Of  course  this  was  declined,  and 
so  tlie  Treaty  of  Ghent  has  no  reference  to  territory  or 
boundary  west  of  the  Lake  ol  the  Woods. 

As  often  as  occasion  warmntcd,  the  Knglisli  turned 
with  loiijMjinij  eyes  toward  that  f()rbi«lden  Mississippi. 
Its  majestic  current  tempted  tiieni,  and  its  h)n*»  arms, 
thrown  up  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  ami  takiiiij 
tribute  from  the  Alleghanles  and  the  Uocky  Mountains, 
offered  to  carry  their  nu'rchandise.  When  a  si  earner 
has  run  up  from  its  mouths  below  Nc!W  Orh.'ans  as  far  as 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  it  is  still  as  far  from  hi^di- 
water  navigation,  above  Kort  lienton,  as  the  A/ores  are 
from  New  York.  No  wonder  they  coveted  it,  from 
Yorkfown  onward,  but  they  were  compelled  to  go  to 
India  and  K.ixypt  for  their  large  rivers. 

These  diplomatic  incitlents  are  interesting,  as  sliow- 
ing  the  endeavors  of  the  English  in  those  early  days 
to  secure  the  natural  sources  of  power  on  the  Pacilic 
slope.  We  note  specially  those  covert  efforts  to  regain 
a  footing  in  the  (Jreat  Valley^  which  they  controlled  in 
part  for  twenty  years  alter  battling  with  France  for  it 
for  sixty  yearj  JNLmy  (piestions  were  hift  undecided  by 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  in  1818  they  were  renewed  be- 
fore a  joint  conmiission  at  London,  esjx-cially  the  bound- 
ary question  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  west.  Tlio 
commission  agreed  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the 
bonndarv  from  the  Lake  to  the  mountains. 

But  the  English  commissioners  finallv.  after  mutual 
and  full  dibcussion  of  prior  rights  on  the  Pacilic,  do- 
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clared  as  an  ultimatum  that  they  would  accede  to  no 
boundary  which  did  not  giv<;  to  England  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  Then  a  joint  occupatiou  was  agreed  to 
in  these  words  :  — 

"  It  is  agreed  that  any  country  that  may  be  claimed 
by  either  party  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  America, 
westward  of  the  Ston^'  Mountains,  shall,  together  with 
its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all 
rivers  within  the  same,  be  free  and  open  for  the  term  of 
ten  years  from  the  '\*te  of  the  signature  of  the  present 
convention  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  uud  subjects  of  the 
two  powers,"  etc. 

That  was  a  most  unfortunate  move  for  Great  Britain. 
Ultimately  it  lost  her  the  prize  at  stake.  In  that  signa- 
ture she  sij;ned  awav  any  chance  she  had  to  tiiat  maif- 
nificent  domain.  True,  the  compromise  on  joint  occu- 
pation gave  to  the  Hudson  IJay  Company  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  fur-trade.  It  was  now  in  possession 
of  this,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  parties  and  in- 
terests. But  the  policy  of  this  company  was  really  hostile 
to  English  and  national  interests.  It  was  to  cultivate  wil- 
derness and  not  civilization,  trading  huts  and  \\(X  settle- 
ments, half-breeds  and  not  English  families.  This  was 
the  fatal  mistake  of  :he  government.  Those  august  ne- 
gotiations were  inspliod  and  consummated  in  the  inter- 
ests of  heave  •  and  not  of  men.  Tliey  secured  to  one  cor- 
poration the  monopoly  to  continue  to  introduce,  as  they 
had  for  a  century  and  a  half,  at  York  Factory,  Ath;),bas- 
cu.  Fort  Pelley,  and  Methey  Portage,  tea  and  raw  spirits, 
trade  guns,  fishing  and  trapj)ing  gear,  calico,  duflle,  and 
gewgaws.  As  we  have  shown  before,  the  orders  for 
goods  were  scarcely  varied  for  a  centnry.  Sometiuu's 
the  monotony  of  the  clerkly  work  at  both  ends  of  the 
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line  was  pleasantly  broken  by  an  order  on  the  London 
bouse  for  a  wife.  This  was  the  only  resort  for  the 
bachelor,  except  the  onliiiary  course  of  select iii^  from 
the  wiMeniess.  Interests  in  the  i^reat  fur  land  would 
not  allow  an  absence  of  from  two  to  six  years  for  a  wife, 
when  one  could  be  selected  to  order,  like  raw  spirits  or 
calico,  and  be  received  and  receipted  for  "in  <3'ood  con- 
dition." ^ 

The  Fur  Company  would  keep  back  the  rude  im- 
plements of  an  openin<^  husbandry,  and  the  humble,  vir- 
tuous bejjjiunings  of  domestic  life  and  stroniif  citizenship. 
The  Eniflish  commissioners  made  a  blunder  when  they 
imn^^ined  that  a  steel-trap  would  possess  and  hold  the 
disputed  territory  better  than  a  spade,  and  that  a 
beaver  dam  in  North  America  was  worth  more  to  the 
Kiiirlish  crown  than  a  factory  danj.  When  too  late,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  the  Eui^iish  ministry  attempted  to  re- 
cover from  this  fatal  error. 

1  Kobiusun's  Great  Fur  Land,  p.  67. 
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AMERICAN    SPKECIIES,    EN(JLISII    STEEL-TRAPS,    AND 

DIl'LO.MACV. 

In  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  ilio  southwostern  line  b(v 
tween  that  toriitory  and  th(3  Spanish  possessions  was  h-ft 
not  only  poorly  known,  hut  quite  indefinitely  described. 
The  conferences  of  the  powers  bordering  ou  that 
line  were  protracted  through  years,  and  at  times  thoy 
were  not  j)leasaiit.  The  Florida  Pun.^hase  gave  a  good  op- 
portunity to  fix  that  boundary,  as  it  did,  on  parchment. 

The  parallel  of  forty-two  on  Jlie  Pacilic  was  lixed  as 
tlic  dividing  line  running  east  from  that  Ocean  to  a  [)oint 
due  north  or  south,  as  the  facts  might  recpiin;,  to  the 
source  of  the  Arkansas  ;  down  this  river  to  longitude 
one  Ijundred ;  on  that  parallel  south  till  it  strikes  the 
Red  Hiver  ;  down  the  Red  River  to  longitude  innety- 
four ;  due  south  on  it  to  the  Sabine  River  ;  and  down  the 
Sabine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  boundary  alRrmed 
the  southern  limits  of  Oregon,  and  so  aid(Ml  to  give  out- 
line and  definiteness  to  the  coveted  land  of  our  narrative. 

In  the  attempts  ma(Tc  by  the  coterminous  nations  to 
survey  and  mark  oil'  this  line  with  bounds,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabine  to  Oregon  tide-water,  where  it 
washes  the  continent  on  precisely  latitude  forty-two, 
there  were  various  delays,  as  there  hud  been  from  1803, 
in  the  attempt  to  outline  the  same  on  pai).^r  l)y  verbal 
description.     It   was    well   understood   that   Spain  was 
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greatly  dissatisfied  at  the  transfer  of  the  Louisiana  to  a 
^'public,  ami  was  greatly  displeased  with  Fraiiee  f(»r  mak- 
ing the  transfer.  Hence  there  was  an  apparent  deter- 
mination on  her  jiart  not  to  agree  to  its  southern  houii- 
dary,  while  she  waited  and  hoped  for  some  contingencies 
that  might  jjossibly  recover  it  iVom  republican  hands. 
These  delays  continued  to  the  close  of  the  M(\\i(;aii  war. 
when,  in  l-^ls,  the  United  States  became  owner  on  the 
other  side  <jf  the  unnni  line.  Then,  as  the  metes  and 
bounds  were  not  needed,  they  were  never  run  out  and  set. 

Congressioinil  discussions  and  neirotiations  between 
the  United  Stales  and  Oreat  I'ritain  followed  close  and 
contiiujons  on  the  Florida  Treatv  of  hSlH,  but  with  little 
progress  and  less  result.  Only  <!vents  made  progress, 
iind  as  thes(»  could  not  be  brought  within  the  compass 
and  control  of  statesmen,  thi-  Oregon  (piestion  moved  oil 
silently  to  its  close. 

In  1820  an  inquiry  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resent.it ive.s  as  to  the  condition  ot  American  interests  on 
the  Pacific,  and  the  (ixpedimcy  of  c^'cnpying,  in  a  sub- 
stantial way,  the  Colinn!)ia.  An  able  report  was  sociued, 
with  a  recommcndalion  to  establish  "small  trading 
guards  "  on  the  iMissouri  and  Columbia,  and  to  secure 
innnigratlon  to  Oregon  from  the  United  States  and  from 
China.  The  papers  went  to  the  table  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session  ;  were  revised  in  1821,  and  then  slept  again 
for  two  years.  In  December,  182'),  tiie  announcement 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  tended  to  (juieken  discussion  on 
Oregon  in  both  Congress  and  Parliament,  and  to  retard 
negotiations.  A  special  commitlec  was  raised  in  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  military  octiupation  of  the  month 
of  the  Coliuabia.  The  ((iniuiittci;  recomme'iided  that 
two  hundred  men  be  di.'-palched  iuiniediately  overland, 
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and  two  vessels  with  military  supplies  ami  stores  be  sent 
to  fortify  and  hold  that  placo.  They  also  proposed  that 
four  or  live  military  posts  be  established  at  Council 
JJIuir.s  and  on  the  Pacific. 

Council  Jilull'.s  WIS  then  the  most  frontier  military 
jKJSt  of  the  United  States,  but  is  now  a  thriving  city 
ill  the  east,  that  is,  in  the  eastern  half  of  our  country. 
Lipi)incott's  Gazetteer  of  185G  locates  it  '•  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  on  the  west  bank  of  Missouri  Hiver,  at 
the  highest  point  to  which  steamboats  ascend."  This 
does  very  well  for  scholarship  and  business  that  con- 
liue  travel  and  study  to  Colony  times  and  the  eastern 
States.  There  are  but  two  mistakes.  Council  IJluffs  is 
put  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Missouri,  and  about  twenty- 
eight  hundred  miles  only  short  of  ''  the  highest  point  to 
which  steamboats  ascend," 

The  pap(!rs  were  printed,  and  more  action  seems  to 
have  been  had  on  them  abioad  than  at  home.  In  the 
House  nothing  was  done.  The  inaction  left  affairs  to 
assume  the  best  possible  shape  for  the  United  St.ites, 
and  this  came,  3  et  not  of  the  foresight  and  plans  of  states- 
men. There  appeared  to  be  a  lack  of  aj)preciati()n  of 
the  case,  and  tliere  was  a  skepticism  and  lethargy  con- 
cerning that  half  of  the  Union,  which  have  by  no  njeaus 
yet  disappeared. 

The  year  following,  negotiations  were  again  opened 
at  London,  and  for  a  brief  time  ]Mr,  Kush  claimed  for 
the  United  States  from  the  forty-second  to  the  fitty-ilrst 
})arallels,  which  section  would  embrace  all  the  waters 
ieediiig  the  Columbia.  This  was  apj)arcutiy  on  tho 
Kuropcaii  th(!ory  that  Uio  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  a 
river  carries  its  entire  bashi.  The  English  ph.nipoten- 
tiaries  replied  that  their  government  would  never  yield 
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tliG  nortlicrn  liulf  of  that  basin,  and  they  proposed  the 
C()luml)ia  as  th(^  boundary,  bojtjinnini;  on  it  where  paral- 
lel forty-nine  .strikers  it.  Mr.  Unsh  added  tlie  proposi- 
tion of  \v.\\  years' joint  oeeupation,  and  that  tiie  Ameri- 
cans should  found  no  posis  north  of  the  fifty-lirst  paral- 
lel, or  the  English  soutii  of  it.  I>ut  there  was  a  mutual 
rejcetion  of  all  [jropositions,  and  so  this  negotiation 
closed.  It  was  a  gain,  however,  that  each  party  had 
declined  its  claims  and  made  offers,  and  so  the  question 
took  on  outlines,  or  limits,  which  was  oue  good  step 
toward  a  settlement. 

President  Monroe  in  his  last  message —  1824  —  calhid 
attention  to  the  military  oeeui)ation  of  the  country  in 
dispute,  and  recommended  a  survey  of  tlxj  mouth  of  the 
Cohimhia,  and  regions  adjaeiMit,  by  a  board  of  civil  en- 
gineers. Piisident  Adams  <!i(l  the  same  the  next  year. 
These  rcH'ommendations  produced  two  elaborate  reports, 
setting  forth  the  history,  geograjjliy,  climate,  soil,  furs 
and  other  j)roJucts  of  that  region,  and  also  the  cost 
of  tlie  proposed  military  establishments  and  the  probable 
expense  for  maintaining  them.  A  bill  favorable  and 
corn V ponding  was  introduced,  and  then  Oregon  slept 
again  in  the  halls  of  Congress  till  1828. 

Meanwhile  the  joint  occui)ation  for  ten  years  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  events  compelled  action  outside. 
In  1821  the  Iludoon  Bay  Company  and  the  Northwest 
Company  had  united,  and  by  the  union  expensive  rival- 
ry, over-paying  and  under-selling,  litigation,  and  not  in- 
frequent bloody  conflicts,  came  to  an  end.  The  enlarged 
Hudson  Bay  Company  could  now  cover  the  northern 
piirls  of  North  America  with  great  power  and  compre- 
hensiveness and  detail.  Not  only  through  the  Britisb 
Provinces,  but  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
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States  thoir  trappers  and  boats  and  agents  were  scattered, 
and  their  semi -military  factories  were  near  enough  to- 
gether to  receive  the  furs,  furnish  goods  in  exchange 
and  guaranty  defenses. 

Of  course,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  Oregon  was 
mainly  British  in  its  occupants,  business,  and  profits. 
Indeed,  when  the  question  of  joint  occupation  was  forced 
into  notice  by  the  near  expiration  of  the  first  agreement, 
the  English  plenipotentiaries  say,  in  an  elal)orat(j  state- 
ment of  their  side  of  the  case  :  "  In  the  interior  of  the 
territory  in  question  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  have 
had,  for  many  years,  numerous  settlements  and  trading- 
posts —  several  of  these  posts  on  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Columbia,  several  upon  the  Columbia  itself,  some 
to  the  northward,  and  others  to  the  southward  of  that 
river.  ...  In  the  whole  of  the  territory  in  question 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  not  a  sin;;Ie  set- 
tlement  or  trading-post.  They  do  not  use  that  river, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  or  receiving  any 
produce  of  their  own  to  or  from  other  parts  of  the 
world."  1 

During  this  conference  the  old  offer  of  each  party 
was  made  over  again  with  variations,  the  English  te- 
naciously adhering  to  the  river  boundary.  To  aid  in 
this  they  offered,  additionally,  a  section  lying  on  and 
about  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  from  Bulllinch's  Bay  to 
Hood's  Canal.  But  no  decision  on  boundurii's  could  bo 
reached,  and  the  negotiations  ended  in  extending  the 
agreement  of  joint  occupation  indelinitely,  terminablo 
by  either  on  notice  of  one  year. 
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1  For  a  full  statement  of  the  Kntrlish  and  tlio  Ainorican  sides  of  tlio 
Ort'p/ii  qiu'stion  see  Presuknt  Ailmn.s'  M<::--S(i(/t',  Dei  imiiIm  r  12,  1827, 
uad  Ducumcnts,  and  iu  Appendix  to  (Jrccnhoio's  Uiiioi'u,i)iJ,  4i(J-lU5. 
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This  renewal  of  the  arrangement  of  1818  was  con- 
firmed by  Congress,  hut  immediately  a  great  and  pro- 
truded debate  arose  in  that  body.  A  bill  was  reported 
in  the  House  authorizing  the  President  to  survey  the 
territory  west  of  tl»e  mountains  between  tiie  parallels  of 
forty-two,  and  fifty-four  forty,  occupy  the  same  by  mili- 
tary posts  and  garrisons,  and  extend  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  over  it.  The  bill  was  lost,  and  very  lit- 
tle interest  on  the  subject  showed  itself  again  iu  Con- 
gress for  many  years. 
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The  Oregon  question  failed  of  sympathy  in  tho 
older  States,  and  eastern  interest  did  not  keep  paco 
with  western  growth.  When  it  was  a  journey  of  three 
weeks  from  New  England  to  any  point  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  is  not  strange  that  tho  East  siiouid  have  but  lit- 
tle knowledjie  of  the  immense  domain  heyond  that  river. 
It  re(piired  the  locomotive  to  introduce  the  Atlantic  to 
tho  Father  of  Waters,  and  to  convince  the  comitry  east 
of  the  Alleghanies,  that  two  thirds  of  the  Rcpuhlic;  then 
lay  west  of  that  stream.  It  is  (juitc  as  dillicult  now  to 
satisfy  the  East  that  only  ahout  one  fifth  of  our  domain 
lies  between  that  river  and  the  Atlantic.  When  "  out 
West,"  meant  the  Cenesee  country  in  '*  York  State,"  or 
the  Western  Reserve  in  "the  Ohio,"  it  was  a  hard  thiog 
to  appreciate  Oregon.  Our  first  railroad  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi did  not  arrive  till  l<sr)4,  —  at  Rock  Island. 
Prior  to  that  it  was  a  long  way  by  saddle  and  wagon, 
and  a  longer  and  harder  way  still  across  Missouri, 
up  the  Platte,  and  toward  the  Yellowstone.  Slowly 
and  tediously,  therefore,  (Oregon  gained  a  hearing  on 
the  Atlantic  slope,  and  its  facts  and  possibilities  some- 
times had  to  crowd  their  way  into  place  and  power. 
In  truth  the  happy  and  well-regidated  family  of  states 
in  the  old  half  of  the  Union  did  not  welcome  the  found- 
ling. 
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In  tlw^  fjiMNit  Cotif^ressioiijil  dohtito  that  defoato*!  the 
bill  lust  iiH-ntioiuMl,  it  was  ur^'d  by  its  opponents,  that 
even  if  tiic!  Unittul  States  had  undisputed  title,  the  oc- 
ciijuition  oi  the  oounliy  would  be  of  doubtful  utility, 
from  its  barrenness,  dan^^erous  coasts,  distance  and  in- 
accessibility from  the  States  by  either  land  or  sea.  If 
emigration  should  settle  it,  the  defense  of  citizens 
there  would  compel  a  much  greater  outlay  than  any 
supposable  inc(»»ne  from  it  would  warrant.  This  lino 
of  n-asoning  showed  but  little  sympathy  with  a  grow- 
ing frontier.  Tin;  logic  and  statesmanship  were  more 
provincial  than  national. 

The  conservative,  satisfied,  and  untravelled  Kast  has 
uiwiiys  had  a  skeptical  turn  of  mind  as  to  the  extent, 
growth  of  settltiUKMit,  the  political,  and  moral  import- 
ance of  th(^  constantly  recHuling  border.  Travel  for 
pleasure  has  usually  been  directed  abroad,  and  not  in- 
land ;  and  the  new  towns  an<l  states,  even  us  the  rivers, 
prairies,  and  mountains  of  the  west  have  been  meas- 
ured by  tlu!  home  standards  of  childhood. 

When  tluM'efore  a  decision  upon  its  interest  took  the 
ballot  form,  the  frontier  has  too  often  been  voted  as  rel- 
atively unimportant.  There  was  a  very  early  exhibition 
of  the  ten<len(ty  to  prefer  old  centres,  and  a  iinished  state 
of  things,  when  the  Colonial  Legislature  of  JNIassuchu- 
setts  put  this  on  her  Hecords  in  lO.'J^:  "It  is  thought 
by  geilal  consent,  that  IJoston  is  the  fittest  place  for 
publiipie  meeteings  of  any  place  in  the  Bay." 

When  we  measure  the  worth  of  the  Oregon  of  1S28, 
as  it  aj)pears  to-day  for  us  —  On'gon,  Washington,  and 
Idaluj  Territories — we  tremble  to  thiidc  how  near  the 
old  states  were  to  alienating,  aud  disowuiug,  aud  losing 
that  maguilicont  rcgiou. 
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It  W!is  l«'ft  for  the  wost  —  oftoti  cliidtMl,  and  evon  yet, 
for  lack  of  clTort  to  care  for  itself  —  to  save  the  fartlu-r 
west,  l»y  occupy i Hi;  it  ut  ^rciit  peril,  iiiul  so  compfllin^ 
attention  to  it.  Wlitii  hills  in  Congress  for  opcnini^ 
and  poss«;ssini(  Oregon  went  to  the  tahle  for  a  linal  rest, 
or  over  to  the  <freat  mass  of  rejected  papers,  enerj;etic 
western  men  went  to  the  upper  waters  of  tin?  Mi>sis- 
Kippi,  Missouri,  IMatto,  and  Yellowstone,  in  the  fur  trade. 
Thus,  hy  occupation  and  possession,  they  forced  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  (piestion.  IIavin<^  threade<l  thti  head 
streams  of  those  rivers  on  the  eastern  prairies  and 
8h)pes,  they  he^au  to  trace  the  gori^cs  and  canons  of  the 
mountains.  The  North  American  and  the  Columhia 
Companies,  unit(Ml  in  1S2(),  did  the  most  of  this,  and 
St.  Louis  hecamo  tho  ceutro  of  tho  fur  trade  for  tho 
United  States. 

From  the  same  city,  and  ahout  these  times,  those  groat 
caravans  had  l)e<;un  to  start  olf  on  the  Santa  Fe  trail 
into  New  INIexico.  Eminent  in  this  forei;;n  trade  were 
IJent  and  St.  Vrain,  while  Ashley  led  the  way  into  tho 
extrenie  west,  and  finally  over  the  mountains  into  tho 
great  central  hasin.  It  was  in  IHJ.'J  that  Ashley  scattered 
Ins  hardy  men  on  tlie  Sweet  Water,  a  branch  of  the 
IMatte,  and  on  (ireeii  Kiver,  one  of  the  heads  of  tiio 
Colorado.  In  tin;  year  f<»llowin<'  inj  planted  a  tradinjr- 
post  near  Silt  Lake.  This  was  twelve  hundrcMl  miles 
from  St.  Louis  —  thee(|uivalent  of  twelve;  thousand  now 
—  and  to  it  in  lH2()he  hauled  a  six-pound  cannon —  the 
first  to  waken  those  mountain  .slumhers  of  ai^es.  W.iijf- 
ous  followed  in  1H2S.  That  was  a  si>rnilicant  vear  and 
event,  for  liien  the  Ue[iul)lic  hci^an  to  i;o  oV(U'  the  moun- 
tains and  at  that  lime  took  one  of  its  lon<;  and  stron*r 
steps  toward  the  l*acilic.     I'crhups  the  wu<jous,  ut  si^ht 
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of  which  the  spirit  of  Jacob  revived,  were  not  better 
loaded  for  the  human  family. 

When  Ashley's  company  sent  to  St.  Louis  furs  to  the 
value  of  $180,000  as  the  product  of  one  year,  it  created 
a  profound  impression,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Com- 
pany was  one  result,  prominent  in  which  was  the  early 
St.  Louis  name  of  Sublette.  This  company  traversed 
and  traded  along  the  southern  branches  of  the  Columbia 
and  through  the  most  of  California. 

The  energy,  daring,  and  service  of  the  western  men 
of  those  times  in  hastening  and  aiding  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion to  settlement,  are  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Pilcher. 
He  left  Council  Bluffs  in  1827,  with  forty-five  men  and 
one  hundred  horses;  wintered  in  Colorado;  in  the  sum- 
mer following  was  on  Lewis  River  and  alonut  the  north- 
western  base  of  the  mountains;  in  1820  came  down 
Clark's  River  to  Fort  Colville,  a  Hudson  Bay  post, 
thence  by  the  heads  of  the  Cohwnbia,  the  Athabasca,  and 
Red  Rivers  to  the  upper  Missouri,  and  so  returned  to 
the  States.^ 

Eniuient  among  the  western  men  who  did  so  much  to 
diffuse  information  and  stimulate  interest  concerning 
Oregon  was  J.  0.  Pattie,  of  St.  Louis.  His  adventures 
in  the  fur-trade  led  him  through  the  New  Mexico  of 
those  days,  and  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  of  old  Mexico. 
He  went  up  and  down  the  Colorado  and  along  the  Gulf 
of  California.  His  narrative  was  published  in  18132, 
and  the  knowledge  of  those  unknown  regions  which  it 
revealed,  the  wild  incidents  which  it  detailed,  and  the 
sources  which  it  opened  to  adventurers,  stirred  quite  an 
excitement  in  the  border  states,  and  created  a  passion 
to  explore  the  wild  west  and  engage  in  the  fur  and 
Lidian  trades. 

1  Documents  with  message  uf  Piesideut  Jackson,  January  23,  1829. 
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Captain  Bonneville,  of  the  army,  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  He  led  his  one  hundred  men  and 
more,  with  their  wagons  and  goods,  from  the  Missouri 
to  the  Colorado,  and  even  to  the  Columbia.  It  was  a 
two  years'  romance  in  trapping  and  trading  and  explor- 
ing. Only  experience  can  give  one  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  excitement  and  joy  and  intense  feeling  of  liberty 
which  one  feels,  when  roaming  thus  at  one's  own  wild 
will,  beyond  the  borders  of  highways  and  fences,  laws 
and  cabins,  locks  and  keys,  where  dinner  is  ordered  by 
the  rifle,  tables  are  spread  under  the  trees,  and  beds 
under  the  stars. 

It  was  not  the  west  alone  that  pressed  these  individual 
and  company  enterprises  over  the  borders,  and  compelled 
Oregon  to  come  into  sij;ht  and  the  east  to  see  it.  Under 
the  quiet,  scholarly,  and  conservative  elms  of  Old  Cam- 
bridge in  the  extreme  east,  there  sprang  a  passion  for 
Oregon,  which  took  shape  in  an  emigrating  company 
in  1832  under  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth.  The  writings  of 
Hall  J.  Kelly  did  much  to  stimulate  and  set  forward 
this  enterprise.  The  company  of  twenty- two  persons 
was  a  novel  affair,  and  had  in  it  more  of  the  Yankee 
than  was  found  useful  out  west.  Near  a  college,  and 
books,  where  men  on  the  streets  spoke  a  dozen  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  shops  were  very  scientific  mechanics, 
the  company  got  up  a  vehicle,  half  and  half.  Bottom 
up  it  was  a  wagon,  the  other  side  up  it  was  a  boat;  it 
had  oars  ;  it  had  wheels.  It  was  a  mechanical  hybrid, 
an  amphibious  vehicle,  and  took  to  land  or  water  with 
equal  delight.  Indeed,  the  men  of  those  classic  shades 
called  it  the  "  Amphibiutn."  The  boys  of  those  sumo 
shades,  who  have  a  keen  perception  of  novelties,  and 

who  knew  the  oddities  iu  the  make-up  of  Mr.  Wyeth, 
ft 
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called  it  tlie  "  Natvvyetheum."  There  were  three  built, 
and  they  put  out  from  Old  Cambridge  for  Oregon,  with 
all  their  motley  freight  of  "  notions  "  to  match. 

"O'er  bo!^,  or  steep,  thro'  straight,  ronph,  dense,  or  rare 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies." 

No  wonder  the  company  experienced  some  difficulties 
in  the  German  neighborhoods  as  they  passed  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Says  the  narrative  :  "  Here  we  experienced  a 
degree  of  inhospitality  not  met  with  among  the  savages. 
The  innkeepers,  when  they  found  that  we  came  from 
New  England,  betrayed  an  unwillingness  to  accommo- 
date Yankees."  They  refused  refreshment  and  lodgings, 
locked  their  bar-rooms,  and  even  stood  guard  with  rifles 
in  hand.  What  else  could  those  Dutchmen  do  or  think, 
as  they  saw  those  machines  climbing  the  mountains? 
No  wonder  the  Dutchmen  were  afraid.  Two  years  be- 
fore the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  over  which  the 
company  had  come  sixty  miles,  so  far  as  complete  then, 
had  been  trying  to  run  cars  by  sails,  and  now  here  were 
thece  three  vehicles  —  a  cross  between  an  omnibus  and 
a  boat !  Forty-nine  days  brought  them  to  St.  Louis  and 
to  their  senses,  where  the  wise  men  of  the  east  became 
practical,  and  abandoned  the  "Amphibium"  and  the 
most  of  its  knickknackery. 

It  is  s.iid  by  those  who  have  lived  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  there  are  more  Boston  notions  east  of 
that  river  than  west  of  it.  Father  Wiggin's  ferry  used 
to  carry  them  over,  in  small  quantities,  in  trunk  or  head, 
more  generally  than  does  the  present  magnificent  St. 
Louis  bridge. 

By  steamer  Otter  to  Independence,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  and  thence  out  upon  the  prairie,  they  pressed 
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on,  and  our  Cambridge  friends  were  well  on  the  way  for 
On'ijron.  Fortunately  they  tlien  came  under  conyoy  of 
William  Sublette  and  company,  a  Rocky  Moinitiiin 
trader,  wise  in  wood-craft  and  aborigines.  jMr.  Wyeth 
soon  found  himself  among  the  Indians,  and  at  once  saw 
the  difference  between  the  eastern  and  western  Indian 
—  the  one  being  a  book  Indian,  full  of  sentiment  and 
high  romance,  and  the  other  a  live  Indian,  of  dirt,  paint, 
and  a  tomahawk.  Ere  long  this  tramping  for  Oregon 
became  a  plain  matter  of  fact.  The  poetry  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  reality  oa  the  prairies.  On  the  Fourth 
of  July  they  drank  the  health  of  the  nation  in  water 
from  Lewis'  Fork  of  the  Columbia.  I>ut  they  were  a 
sad  company,  and  would  haye  preferred  the  frog-pond 
on  Boston  Common.  The  experienced  Sublette  and 
his  hardy  mountain  boys  were  soon  to  part  with  them 
for  their  trading  and  trapping  stations,  and  what  with 
sickness,  disappointment,  criticism,  and  insubordination, 
they  were  nearly  ready  to  break  up  and  scatter. 

As  they  went  down  Boston  harbor  to  camp  for  ten 
days,  on  one  of  the  islands,  and  learn  to  endure  hard- 
ship, they  made  quite  a  showy  and  attractive  appear- 
ance, in  uniform  suits,  with  a  broad  belt  carrying  a 
bayonet,  knife,  and  axe.  Now  they  were  twenty-two 
different  persons,  haggard,  soiled,  and  dejected,  with 
many  a  Joseph's  coat  among  them  replacing  the  uni- 
form, and  not  much  coveted  by  envious  brothers. 

Here  the  company  divided,  and  seven  of  them  turned 
their  backs  on  Oregon,  among  whom  were  Jacob  and 
John,  brothers  of  Captain  Wyeth.  The  latter  pushed 
forward  and,  with  other  mountain  men  who  joined  him, 
established  Fort  Hall  on  Snake  lviv<!r,  about  on(3  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  Salt  Lake.     The  reader  should  lix 
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this  fort  in  his  mind,  for  we  shall  have  much  to  do  with 
it  in  our  narrative.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  once 
established  a  rival  post  called  Fort  Jjoiso,  below  Fort 
Hall,  and  easily  ruined  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Wyeth  by 
a  sacrificing  competition. 

In  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Wyeth  ^  to  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee he  says  that  "experience  has  satisfied  me  that 
the  entire  weight  of  this  Company  will  be  made  to  bear 
on  any  trader  who  shall  attempt  to  prosecute  his  Imsi- 
ness  within  its  reach.  .  .  .  No  sooner  does  an  Amer- 
ican concern  start  in  this  region  than  one  of  these  trad- 
ing parties  is  put  in  motion.  A  few  years  will  make 
the  country  west  of  the  mountains  as  completely  Eng- 
lish as  they  can  desire." 

Another  person  long  conversant  with  affairs  in  Ore- 
gon, and  of  the  United  States  navy,  William  A.  Slocum, 
reported  to  the  same  Committee  "that  no  individual  en- 
terprise can  compete  with  this  immense  foreign  monop- 
oly established  in  our  waters.  .  .  .  The  Indians  are 
taught  to  believe  that  no  vessels  but  the  Company's  ships 
are  allowed  to  trade  in  the  river,  and  most  of  them  are 
afraid  to  sell  their  skins  but  at  Vancouver  or  Fort 
George." 

Hence  it  came  about  that  the  Americans  west  of  the 
mountains  at  this  time  seldom  exceeded  two  hundred, 
and  they  were  beyond  all  cover  of  United  States  laws. 
No  form  of  law,  even  the  most  prospective  and  shadowy, 
followed  them.  Their  protection  against  man  as  well 
as  brute  was  in  their  own  hands.  Yet  around  Vancou- 
ver alone  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  seven  or  eight 
hundred  men.  These  were  European,  Canadian,  hulf- 
breed,  and  Indian,  but  subject  to  the  Fort.     Over  all  the 

1  Report.    House  of  Reprcsealatives,  No.  101,  February  16,  183U. 
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region  covered  by  that  Comj)any,  Catiadian  law  was  ex- 
tended by  act  of  Parliament.  No  post  was  bo^-ond  this 
code  of  laws,  and  no  individual  in  the  employ  of  the 
Company  lacked  it. 

Wiiile,  therefore,  the  terms  of  joint  occupation  provided 
for  equality  between  the  two  parties,  the  practical  work- 
ing was  a  monopoly  by  one.  Not  only  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Hudson  Hay  Company  vital  and  active  at 
every  point  where  their  employes  were,  but  its  magni- 
tude made  it  formidal)le.  Beginning  at  Astoria,  it  cov- 
ered the  heads  of  the  Columbia,  east  to  Salt  Lake,  north 
to  the  Athabasca  and  Saskatchawan,  and  so  on  to  York 
Factory  on  Hudson  Bay;  and  still  later,  in  18.M9,  Mr. 
Wyeth  says  that  "  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  are 
unknown  west  of  the  mountains."  As  early  as  18o4 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  over  two  thousand  men 
in  the  various  brandies  of  their  business.  The  most  of 
thera  had  half-breed  families  ;  and  over  all  the  Company 
had  full  authority,  alwa^'s  injurious  and  often  disastrous 
to  all  others  who  atteaipted  to  trade  or  settle  in  the  coun- 
try. Americans  were  not  allowed  to  traffic  within  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  of  a  Hudson  Bay  post ;  and  Sin)pson, 
agent,  and  for  a  long  time  governor  of  the  Com{)any, 
said  they  were  "resolved,  even  at  the  cost  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  expel  the  Americans 
from  traffic  on  that  coast."  At  this  time  they  had  over 
twenty  posts. 

Possibly  an  American  company,  consolidated  out  of 
these  vi'^e  have  mentioned,  protected  and  patronized  by 
the  government,  could  have  become  a  successful  rival  of 
the  English  one  in  Oregon.  But  it  is  not  in  the  genius 
of  our  government  to  do  such  things.  A  gigantic  mono|> 
oly  comes  more  naturally  from  a  monarchical  govern- 
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ment,  while  our  democratic  theory  leaves  privilege  and 
success  to  be  divided  as  the  fruit  of  individual  toil  and 
competition.  As  will  be  seen,  this,  rather  than  the  mo- 
nopolies that  are  the  gifts  of  kings,  won  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  XTI. 

THE    GREAT    ENGLISH    MISTAKE. 

The  "  British  and  Foreign  Review"  of  1844  made  this 
frank  and  wide-reachin<j  admission  conccrnin<;  the  Iliid- 
son  Bay  Company:  "  Tiie  interests  of  the  Company 
are  of  course  adverse  to  colonization.  .  .  .  Tiie  fur- 
trade  has  been  hitherto  the  only  channel  for  the  advan- 
tageous investments  of  capital  in  those  regions."  Tiiis  is 
an  exact  statement,  by  an  English  authority,  of  the  fun- 
damental mistake  of  Great  Britain,  in  her  endeavors  to 
secure  Oregon.  In  the  P^nglish  view  of  the  case,  Ru- 
pert's Land,  originally,  and  all  wild  land  contiguous, 
and  occupied  by  this  Company,  was  reserved  for  fur,  and 
the  fur  was  reserved  by  charter  of  1670  for  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  First  and  last  and  always,  the  end  was 
the  skin  of  a  wild  animal,  and  this  Company  had  the  del- 
egated sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  to  control  the  coun- 
try for  raising  this  animal,  and  the  only  and  absolute 
right  to  catch  and  skin  it.  One  outside  the  Company 
had  no  legal  right  to  catch,  buy,  or  sell  the  article.  Any 
colony,  cultivation,  clearing,  or  residence  was  to  be  for- 
bidden and  abated  as  an  encroachment  and  infringement. 
The  nature,  extent,  and  absolutism  of  this  monopoly 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  No  one  unconnected  with 
the  Company  could  "  visit,  haunt,  frequent,  trade,  traf- 
fic, or  adventure  "  in  it. 

The  charter  covered  the  grand  basin  of  Hudson  Bay, 
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and  tlift  ijr.aut  of  exclusivo  trado  finally  extended  from 
tlie  Canadas  to  tlic  Arctic,  and  westward  to  the  Pacilic, 
embracing;  what  the  Company  called  "  Indian  coun- 
tries." Over  so  much  of  Norlh  America  this  monopoly 
of  trade  and  monarchy  of  fjovernnjcnt  extended,  and 
everything  was  made  subservient  to  the  growth,  capture, 
and  sale  of  fur.  The  extent  of  the  monopoly  granted 
by  Louis  XIV.  to  Crozat  was  immense,  enjbraciiig  the 
valleys  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri.  But  this 
grant  of  Charles  II.  to  Prince  Rupert  was  immensely 
more  extensive. 

It  was  the  interest  and  policy  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  to  hold  back  all  this  country  from  settlement 
and  civilization,  and  continue  it  in  wilderness  as  a  grand 
and  private  game  preserve.  Down  tlie  ages  it  was  to  be 
kept  for  the  raising  of  beaver  and  muskrat,  mink,  bear, 
and  otter.  Its  primeval  solitudes  were  not  to  be  in- 
vaded by  white  men,  nor  its  silence  of  thousands  of  years 
to  be  broken,  except  as  licensed  men  should  go  in  qui- 
etly to  bring  out  fur.  At  York  Factory  and  the  Norway 
House,  Moose  Fort  and  Fort  Simpson,  Pelley,  Van- 
couver, and  Garry,  a  little  bustle  and  a  Canadian 
boat-song  were  tolerated  once  or  twice  a  year,  by  bat- 
teaux  brigades  and  dog-trains.  But  the  coming  and 
going  of  these  were  as  if  b}'  stealth,  lest  they  scare  the 
game  ;  and  then  silence  settled  down  over  those  lone 
lands  again,  with  the  stillness  and  shadow  of  an  eclipse. 
The  call  of  herdsmen  and  the  varied  sounds  of  farm- 
work,  the  echo  of  mechanics  and  the  sweet  voices  of 
village  life,  were  withheld  by  royal  charter  from  these 


regions. 


A  missionary  at  Moose  Factory  writes :    "  A  plan 
which  I  had  devised  for  educating  and  training  to  some 
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acquaintance  with  agriculture  native  cliildren,  was  dis- 
jiHowlmI.  ...  a  proposal  uuule  for  fornuiig  a  small 
Indian  villager  near  Moose  Factory  was  not  acceded  to  ; 
and  instead,  permission  only  given  to  attempt  the  loca- 
tion of  one  or  two  old  men,  no  longer  fit  for  engaging 
in  the  chase,  it  being  carefully  and  distinctly  stated,  hy 
Sir  George  Simpson,  that  the  Company  would  not  give 
them  even  a  S[)ade  toward  couiuiencing  their  new  mode 
of  life." 

Care  was  taken  by  the  Company  that  local  property 
should  not  be  acquired  by  individuals,  so  as  to  form 
social  and  village  centres  and  thus  plant  the  germs  of 
civiliz:  on.  Their  employtis  were  not  allowed  to  ac- 
quire any  property  or  income  beyond  their  salary.  As 
agricultme  and  the  gain  of  money  by  any  private  labor 
were  forbidden,  the  products  of  the  ground  were  scanty, 
and  were  furnished  only  from  the  gardens  and  fields  of 
the  oihcers,  and  for  their  tables.  Up  to  the  time  when 
American  missionaries  entered  Oregon  in  18o4,  there 
was  no  extra  supply  of  potatoes.  It  was  a  luxury  for 
head  men  and  distinguished  visitors.  The  Company  did 
not  encourage  the  cultivation. 

As  late  as  1836,  they  opposed  the  introduction  of 
cattle,  because  meat  and  beef  tended  to  settlements  and 
civilization.  They  had  for  themselves  about  a  thousand 
head,  but  would  not  sell  one  to  the  Americans,  of  whom 
there  were  then  oidy  filteen  men  in  the  territory.  They 
would  lend  a  cow,  but  required  the  calf  to  be  returned. 
The  next  vear  an  arran«;ement  was  made,  and  ten  men 
with  jibout  sixteen  hundred  dollars  went  down  to  Cali- 
fornia to  bring  up  a  herd.  The  Hudson  llay  men  put 
all  possible  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  the  Americans 
brought  up  six  hundred.     On  the  way  the  Indians  stolo 
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some,  and  suspicion  was  not  wanting  that  they  were 
procured  to  do  it. 

In  some  instances,  and  after  the  Americans  began  to 
introduce  farming,  the  Cxjnipany  allowed  a  few  of  its 
()r()ken-down  m«Mi  to  cultivate  the  ground  about  the 
VVailiimette,  but  ihev  resi.Tved  the  ri<;lit  to  call  thes(3 
men  hack  at  any  time  U)  their  htations.  Tlie  Company 
under  no  circumstances  released  a  man  in  the  country, 
but  unless  he  would  renew  his  en;;a<j(!nient  thev  re- 
turned  him  from  whence  he  came  —  sent  him  out  of 
the  country. 

The  plough  and  spade  and  milch  cow,  with  a  farm, 
under  warranty  deccl  from  (jreat  IJritain,  would  dis- 
turb lur-boaring  anim:ds.  Sncli  a  farm  would  soon 
liave  a  nei<j;hl)or,  and  then  a  n^i'ddiorhood.  Thus  the 
b(5aver-dam  might  become  a  mill-dam,  and  mankind, 
instead  of  corporators  and  j'tockholders,  would  take  pos- 
session of  a  country  lar<:er  by  one  third  tlian  all  Europe, 
and  so  the  Hudson  linv  Company  be  damaged. 

When  Dr.  Whitman  and  his  missionary  party  were 
entering  Oregon  in  1>S.'>G,  they  met  at  Walla  Walla  J. 
K.  Townsend,  a  naturalist,  sent  on  by  a  society  in  Phil- 
adelphia to  collect  specimens  of  plants  and  birds.  He 
said  to  Dr.  Whitman  :  •'  The  Company  will  be  glad  to 
have  y(m  in  the  country,  and  your  influence  to  improve 
their  servants  and  their  native  wives  and  children.  As 
to  the  Indians  you  have  come  to  teach,  they  do  not 
want  them  to  be  any  more  eidightened.  The  Company 
now  have  absolute  control  over  them,  and  that  is  all 
they  require." 

Christian  labors  among  the  Indians,  by  different  sects, 
liave  been  tolerated,  an<i  at  tinjes  encouraged,  when  the 
purpose  was  to  bring  them  up  from  their  pagan  state  to 
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a  civilized  condition,  but  they  have  been  discouraged 
whenever  the  result  tended  to  elevate  the  Indians  to 
either  principles  or  habits  inconsistent  with  the  labors 
which  the  Cnm[Kiny  might  require.  A  moral  tone, 
family  ties,  und  local  property,  would  darniige  the  divi- 
dends of  the  Hudson  Hay  stock,  if  developed  very  far, 
and  therefore  Christianizing  influences  were  not  toler- 
ated beyond  certain  points. 

The  "Colonial  (English)  Magazine'*  of  1843  puts 
this  matter  with  surprising  simplicity  and  di;-ectr\ess  : 
''  By  a  strange  and  unpardonable  oversight  of  the  local 
ollicers  of  the  Company,  missionaries  oT  the  United 
States  were  allowed  to  take  religious  charge  of  the 
popnlatioii,  and  these  artful  men  losf     o  tiiuo,"  etc. 

An  illustration  will  show  how  necessa'-y  it  was  to 
cheek  the  development  of  amoral  and  (tiristian  tono 
before  it  endangered  the  profits  of  the  Company.  Mr. 
Slocum  of  the  United  States  navy  reported  to  Congress 
on  Indian  slavery  in  Oregon:  "The  price  of  a  slave 
varies  from  five  to  fifteen  blankets.  Women  are  valued 
higher  than  men.  If  a  slave  dies  within  six  months  of 
the  purchase,  the  seller  returns  one  half  the  purchase- 
money.  ..  .  .  Many  instances  have  occurred  where  a 
man  has  sold  his  own  child.  .  .  .  The  slaves  are  gener- 
ally employed  to  cut  wood,  hunt  and  tish  for  the  families 
of  the  men  employed  by  the  Hudson  Hay  Company,  and 
are  ready  for  any  extra  work.  Each  man  of  the  trapping 
parties  has  from  two  to  three  slaves,  who  assist  to  hunt 
and  take  care  of  the  horses  and  camp.  They  thereby 
sav(^  the  Company  the  expense  of  employing  at  least 
dotible  the  number  of  men  that  would  otherwise  be 
recpiired  on  these  excursions.  ...  As  long  as  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  perndt  fheii  servants  to  hold  slaves, 
the  institution  of  slavery  will  be  perpetiiated." 
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The  sorvants  of  the  Company  purchased  Indian  women, 
and  half-breed  families  were  raised.  The  Company 
found  it  for  their  profit  to  encourage  their  em[)loves 
thus  to  marry,  as  it  attached  them  to  localities,  and  made 
them  contented  in  a  wilderness  home,  while  the  off- 
spring, as  the  children  of  a  slave-mother,  were  them- 
selves slaves,  and  became  both  profitable  and  inexpen- 
sive to  the  Company.  The  mildest  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  this  is  that  the  Company  were  slave-propagandist 
by  approbation  ind  proxy.     But  then 

"  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England;  if  their  lungs 
lUceive  our  air,  that  mdinent  they  are  free. 
That 's  iKtble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jeabus  of  the  blessing." 

In  this  struggle  for  Oregon  the  great  English  mistake 
grows  more  and  more  obvious.  To  understand  it  more 
plainly  we  must  inquire  as  to  the  amount,  quality,  and 
condition  of  the  English  blood  introduced.  Of  course 
foreign  blood,  either  European  or  American,  would 
finally  prevail.  If  British  North  America  was  to  be- 
come a  civilized  and  worthy  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
English  blood  must  do  the  work.  Here  arises  a  great 
surprise.  After  an  occupation  of  its  domain  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  for  nearly  two  centuries  it  was 
found  that  the  nundier  of  Europeans  who  had  devoted 
their  lives  to  that  country  by  residence  in  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly small.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  between  the 
date  of  charter,  1G70,  and  1840,  as  many  Europeans 
had  gone  in  there,  as  have  sometimes  landed  as  immi- 
grants, at  New  York,  in  a  single  twenty-four  hours. 

Those  who  go  in  for  the  Company  are  almost  always 
lads  or  young  men,  and  Jiey  go  for  life.  Older  persons 
could  not  enter   thoroughly   into  tlie    interests    of   the 
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Company,  and  adapt  themselves  fully  and  happily  to 
the  new  and  strange  life.  Invariably  almost,  they  ijo 
into  the  service  unmarried,  and  then  halve  the  blood  of 
their  children  with  the  native  Indiiin  races.  Those  who 
reach  prominent  positions,  do  so  when  past  middle  life, 
but  find  that  they  have  no  iiiclination  to  return  to  the 
European  or  American  lite,  which  their  birth  and  child- 
liood  offered  them.  The  domain  of  the  Company  has 
not  only  given  them  a  fortune,  but  frontier  or  wilder- 
ness tastes,  character,  and  manhood.  And  the  fortune 
is  ample  only  in  the  place  where  it  has  been  gained. 
The  millionaire  of  the  forest  would  be  a  poor  man  at 
the  Astor  or  London  West  End.  For  many  reasons 
the  retired  fur  men  remain  in  the  country,  and  become 
the  noblesse  of  the  forest  —  hyphens  between  the  unciv- 
ilized and  civilized  world.  The  lowest  grade  im[)()rted 
servant  has  netted  probably  his  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  the  clerk  his  five  hundred,  the  chief  trader  live 
times  as  much,  and  the  chief  factor  perhaps  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  the  incidental  su[)port  of  his  tawny 
family. 

While  in  active  employment  at  forts,  factories,  and 
posts,  these  isolated  communities  of  full  and  half  Euro- 
pean stock  present  a  very  peculiar  class  of  English  sub- 
jects. The  description  of  them  by  Washington  Irving 
is  as  good  yet  as  it  was  faithful  to  fact  a  hundred  years 
before  he  wrote  it.  "The  French  merchant  at  his  trad- 
ing post  in  those  primitive  days  of  Canada  was  a  kind 
of  commercial  patriarch.  ...  He  had  his  clerks,  canoe- 
men,  and  retainers  of  all  kinds,  who  lived  with  him  on 
ter.ns  of  perfect  sociabiliiy,  always  calling  him  by  his 
Christian  name.  He  had  his  harem  of  Indian  beauties 
and  his  troops  of  half-breed  children;    nor   was  there 
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ever  wanting  a  louting  train  of  Indians,  hanging  about 
the  establisliment,  eating  and  drinking  at  liis  expense 
in  the  intervals  of  their  hunting  expeditions." 

Manitol)a  became  a  favorite  residence  for  some  of  the 
retired  servants  of  the  company.  They  long  cherished 
the  desire  and  purpose  to  return  to  their  native  lands  to 
spend  their  closing  days.  But  man  grows  old  but  once, 
and  cannot  foretell  his  experiences  and  preferences. 
Their  desires  and  purposes  withered  with  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  the  influence  of  family  ties  formed  in  the 
country,  and  their  long  indulged  habits  in  the  unre- 
strained life  of  the  border,  finally  prevailed,  and  they 
constituted  an  aristocracy  of  the  wilderness  in  Manitoba. 

This  is  the  famous  Lord  Selkirk  grant,  the  scene  of 
bloody  strife  and  legal  struggles  between  the  Hudson 
Bay  and  Northwest  Companies,  prior  to  their  union  in 
1821.  Yet  even  there,  in  the  only  colony  or  settlement 
proper,  that  seemed  in  18 10  to  show  personal  ownership 
in  land,  or  hint  toward  a  general  colonization  of  the  do- 
main of  the  Company,  there  were  but  about  six  thou- 
sand persons,  and  the  most  of  them  were  Indians  and 
half  breeds  ;  very  few  of  them  were  Europeans. 

Three  years  before,  when  the  Company  was  asking 
for  the  renewal  of  its  charter,  it  admitted  frankly  that 
its  efforts  to  settle  the  country  embraced  only  a  scanty 
supply  of  aged  and  worn-out  servants.  Those  of  Euro- 
pean blood  in  the  country,  all  told,  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned,  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  the  United  States  to  the  Arctic,  would  hardly 
exceed  three  thousand.  The  others  in  the  employ  of 
the  Company  were  about  one  fourth  Sandwich  Island- 
ers, one  fourth  Orkney  men,  and  the  rest  Canadian, 
Indian,  and  half-bloods  ^—  material  scanty  in  its  bobt 
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quality,  European,  and  miserable  in  its  worst  quality, 
for  extending  civilization.  Yet  it  was  as  good  and  as 
abundant  as  tlie  desires  and  plans  of  the  Company  de- 
manded. 

Supjjose  we  make  an  opening  here  and  there,  and 
send  glances  in,  that  we  may  see  to  what  extent  the 
eightetntli  and  nineteenth  centuries  have  gone  up  into 
that  vast,  weird  land  of  fur  animals.  Two  centuries,  and 
specially  the  last  two,  are  supposed  to  do  something 
with  a  region  larger  than  Europe.  In  the  opening  of 
each  June  the  Company's  ships  drop  down  the  Thames, 
and  in  August  drop  anchor  at  York  Factory  on  Hud- 
son Bay.  Now  they  have  two  weeks,  if  plans  work 
well,  for  each  to  discharge  their  cargoes  of  goods,  take 
in  furs,  and  leave  that  great  inland  sea  before  the  Arc- 
tic winter  closes  it  for  another  nine  months.  Waitinjj 
then  till  summer  returns,  the  goods  then  hurry  on  to 
Lake  Winnipeg,  and  down  to  the  Arctic  and  over  to  the 
Yukon  and  PaciJic.  Carts  and  batteaux  make  the  te- 
dious trips  with  the  freight,  and  the  agent  follows  on 
the  first  hard  winter  snows,  with  dogs,  almost  as  a  tele- 
gram chases  up  an  express  bundle.  At  the  end  of  six 
years  the  bill  of  goods  from  London  is  responded  to  by 
bales  of  furs.  Over  that  dreary,  inland  line  of  two 
vears  from  York  Factorv,  the  outside  world  is  hauled 

ft  » 

ill  by  dogs.  Right  and  left  from  the  sledge  trail,  as  on 
branch  roads,  the  life  and  stir  of  mankind  are  reported 
to  lonely  trading-posts  —  handfuls  of  hermits,  eremites, 
desert-men. 

At  the  extremity  of  one  of  these  antennae  of  a  moving 
world,  the  chief  trader,  says  Robinson  in  his  "  Great  Fur 
Land,"  "  lias  control  of  a  district  in  many  instances  as 
large   as   a    European   kingdom.  .  .  .  He   directs  the 
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course  of  trade,  erects  new  establishments,  orders  the 
necessary  out  (its  for  the  year,  siii,'gests  needed  reforms 
to  the  council,  and  in  his  capacity  of  chief  mai^istrate  of 
his  |)rincii)ality,  rules  su[)renie."  What  a  life  those  head 
traders  must  have  —  frontier  pickets  of  an  uncivilized 
commerce  !  They  Imve  no  companionship,  and  little 
that  is  congenial  till  they  decivilize  themselves,  and 
then  have  no  neighbors  but  Indians  !  A  dog-train 
leaves  Fort  Garry,  and  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  it  glides  over  the  silent  plains,  and  for  as  many 
eights  it  sleeps  under  those  northern  stars — but  little 
less  unchanging  than  the  business  that  runs  the  sledge. 
The  ti'ip  ends  at  La  Pierre's,  on  jMetliy  Portage,  three 
thousand  miles  away  !  How  those  solitary  outposts  of 
white  www  on  the  upper  Yukon  mu>t  welcome  the  dogs 
and  news  froui  the  living,  stirring,  talking  world  of  one 
year  more  ! 

The  home  mail  has  been  a  year  on  the  way  to  those 
most  no"Lhern  posts,  and  the  file  of  newspapers  for  the 
year  preceding  the  start  is  carefully  laid  away,  and  each 
number  brought  out  and  read  two  vears  from  the  date 
of  its  printing!  Formerly  the  Montreal  "  Gazette"  was 
the  only  paper  forwarded,  since  the  copy  of  a  second 
would  add  undue  weight  to  the  sledge.  When  the 
sledge  arrives  from  Pembina  at  old  Fort  Good  Hope, 
on  the  lower  Mackenzie,  the  dogs  have  hauled  it  as  far 
as  from  London  to  Quebec  ;  and  when  their  howls 
break  the  stillness  of  twelve  months,  by  switching  oif 
to  the  Ivocky  Mountain  House,  they  have  run  about 
twice  the  distance  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 
How  those  Arctic  inland  St.  Helenas  of  voluntary  ex- 
iles welconie.  and  (luesfion.  und  feast,  and  enforce  hos- 
pitality on  the  ini-omii.g  man  !     The  joy  is  ahniK.t  as 
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if  Noah  should  speak  a  second  ark  on  the  wilderness  of 
waters. 

The  charter  comnuts  the  government  of  that  country 
to  the  Company  with  the  sole  condition  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  not  be  "  repugnant  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and 
cu^itoms  of  England."  Uobinson  gives  us  an  amusing  il- 
lustriitioii  of  one  process  of  government :  "  When  the 
Indians  proved  refractory  around  one  of  the  Company's 
trading-posts,  the  trader  in  charge  would  wind  up  his 
music-box,  get  his  magic  lantern  ready,  and  take  out  his 
galvanic  battery.  Placing  the  handle  of  the  latter  in- 
strument in  the  grasp  of  some  stalwart  chief,  he  would 
administer  a  terrific  shock  to  his  person  and  warn  him 
that  far  out  upon  the  plains  he  could  inliict  the  same 
medicine  upon  him."  This  process  of  administration  is 
not  supposed  to  be  "repugnant"  to  any  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  to  any  of  the  "  customs  "  of  the  common  law 
of  Great  Britain.  But  it  shows  the  process  of  civili- 
zation in  that  large  portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominion. 
It  also  indicates  by  what  slips  and  mistakes  Oregon  was 
lost  to  the  Crown. 

One  species  of  amusement  for  the  middle  class  shows 
the  same  thing,  as  described  by  the  same  Englisli  au- 
thor. It  is  a  half-breed  ball,  when  dancing,  eating,  driidc- 
ing,  sleeping,  and  general  rough  carousal  run  through 
three  days  and  nights  without  intermission.  "  From 
time  to  time,  as  many  as  are  requisite  to  keep  up  tiio 
festivities  are  awakened,  and  being  forthwith  revived 
with  raw  spirits,  join  in  the  dance  with  renewed  vigor." 

The  hunting  and  trapping  are  done  in  the  cold  season, 
and  annually  at  the  close  of  March  or  in  early  April, 
when  an  occasional  hour  of  softening  air  and  snow  'nvcs 
hint  of  coming  spring,  the  Indians  leave  their  winter 
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trappiuir-irrounds,  and  gather  about  the  posts  to  trade 
off  tlieir  I'lirs  und  obtain  their  scanty  returns.  This  in- 
vasion  of  Indiuns  even  and  th(Mr  inroad  on  tradini;- 
liouse  lite  are  welcomed  because  they  break  the  dull 
routine  and  solemn  sameness  of  simply  protracted  exis- 
tence. Through  the  narrow  and  angular  passage  to  the 
grated  store-room  window,  admitting  for  trade  but  two 
Indians  at  a  time,  the  miserable  aborigine  passes  in  his 
furs.  It  may  be  his  fine  silver  fox  skins,  worth  two 
hundred  dollars,  for  which  he  bargains  in  return  the  pair 
of  three  point  blankets  worth  fifteen  dollars.  Then 
"  the  high  contracting  parties,"  mutually  satisfied,  sepa- 
rate for  another  year. 

This  great  trade  of  the  Company,  in  all  its  details, 
has  carried  out  of  the  country  in  two  centuries,  by 
estimation,  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
in  fur,  reckoned  on  a  gold  basis.  Yet  they  have  so 
protected  the  wilderness  against  civilization,  and  propa- 
gated the  fur-bearing  animals,  and  apprenticed  the  In- 
dian generations  in  their  succession  to  trapping  and  hunt- 
ing, that  the  average  yearly  catch  has  not  diminished. 

This  is  a  suixgestiye  fact.  The  old  thirteen  colonies 
exterminated  wild  animals,  under  bounty,  that  they 
might  build  up  Albany  and  Bangor  and  Pittsburg, 
Hartford  and  Buffalo.  They  gave  men,  women  and 
children  preference  and  protection  on  the  wild  borders, 
over  bears  and  silver  foxes.  They  discarded  gins,  traps, 
and  deadfalls  where  Manchester  and  Nashua  and  Low- 
ell and  Paterson  are.  They  esteemed  an  ox  above  a 
buffalo  and  a  sheep  above  a  deer.  Yet  in  the  crucible 
of  this  Company  in  their  last  analysis  of  half  a  conti- 
nent for  highest  values,  population,  civilization,  agricul- 
ture, mining,  neighborhood  and  city  building  have  been 
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thrown  oflF  as  slag  and  dross,  and  only  fur  remains. 
Six  generations  of  "  Adventurers  of  England  trading 
in  Hudson  Buy  "  and  as  many  generations  of  trappers 
have  been  on  the  grand  North  American  hunt,  and  the 
average  yearly  catch  does  not  fall  off. 

In  1870  the  posts  of  this  Company  on  the  Saskatch- 
ewan alone  furnished  thirty  thousand  buffalg*  rohes,  In- 
dian-tanned. As  an  Indian  woman  can  dress  about  ten 
a  year,  polygamy  is  common  in  that  valley.  A  tract 
of  country  can  be  marked  off  through  this  valley,  from 
the  Red  River  to  the  Pacific,  as  good  for  wheat  as 
Michigan,  where  a  dozen  starving  Irelands  could  be 
located  without  crowding  each  other,  and  where  the 
people  could  work  their  own  land  with  comfort  and  eat 
their  own  wheat  to  repletion.  For  two  hundred  years 
Irish  immigrants  could  not  "visit,  haunt,  frequent, 
trade,  traffic,  or  adventure  "  in  that  splendid  domain  of 
Great  Britain.     They  would  disturb  the  beaver. 

It  is  due  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  that  Eng- 
land was  kept  so  long  in  ignorance  of  the  extent  and 
worth  to  her  subjects  of  that  magnificent  belt  westward 
from  the  Red  River  country.  With  natural  advantacjes 
vastly  superior  to  those  of  Canada  and  equal  to  those  of 
the  northwestern  states  of  the  Unltsd  States,  the  Com- 
pany held  the  region  in  dark  reserve,  and  the  home  gov- 
ernment was  robbed  of  a  colonial  growth,  while  she  lost 
her  ov»'n  emigrants  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  when 
they  settled  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  English  mistake,  by  which  Oregon  was 
lost  to  Great  Britain,  is  shown  at  no  time  more  clearly 
than  in  the  incidents  and  policies  of  the  time  now  under 
review.  Let  two  pictures  b;  here  taken  in  contrast 
and  for    illustration.     The  great   fall  hunt  for  bufl'alo 
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provided  the  almost  entire  living  of  many  tribes  for  the 
year,  and  much  of  tlie  income  to  the  Company  from  the 
region  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  Tho.se  annual  hunts 
were  probably  the  most  magnificiMit  and  picturesque 
that  were  ever  followed  by  any  people,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  majestic  prairie  hunting -iields,  the  dig- 
nity and  multitude  of  the  game,  and  the  numbers  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who  made  up  the  camps. 
Robinson's  description  iu  his  "  Great  Fur  Laud  "  needs 
no  variation. 

The  rendezvous  is  usually  on  the  borders  ^f  some 
large  river.  "  From  two  thousand  to  twenty-live  hun- 
dred carts  line  the  banks;  three  thousand  animals  graze 
within  sight  upon  the  prairie  ;  a  thousand  men,  with 
their  following  of  women  and  children,  find  shelter  un- 
der carts  and  in  the  tents  and  tepees  of  the  encamjv 
ment ;  the  smoke  of  the  camp  almost  obscures  the  sun  ; 
and  the  babel  of  sounds  arising  from  the  laughing, 
neighing,  barking  multitude,  resembles  the  rush  of  many 
waters." 

This  vast  throng  keep  Sabbath  forenoon  devoutly, 
with  priest  and  ceremonial,  and  the  afternoon  is  given  to 
racing,  gaming,  sports  and  plays.  In  due  time,  under 
trained  leaders,  and  with  the  science  and  strategy  of  a 
battle,  the  hunters  steal  on  the  vast  herd  of  lumbering 
buflfalo  and  the  slaughter  begins.  The  earth  trembles 
in  the  rush  of  the  animals  and  their  pursuers,  dust  and 
smoke  cloud  the  air  for  miles,  the  roar  of  mingled 
sounds  is  heard  far  off  at  the  camp  of  women  and  carts, 
and  the  bloody  battle-field  with  struggling  and  dead 
buffalo  spreads  out  indefinitely  on  the  prairie  and 
throuirh  the  ravines. 

After  such  a  hunt,  and  mainly  for  robes,  "  the  plain 
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for  miles  is  covered  with  the  carcasses  of  buffalo,  from 
which  nothing  has  been  taken,  save  the  hides  and 
tongues,  and  it  may  be,  the  more  savory  portions  of  the 
hump." 

The  region  of  these  slaughterings  for  robes,  lying 
about  the  prairie  heads  of  the  jNIissouri,  over  to  the 
Saskatchavvan,  and  up  its  valleys,  is  magnificent  wheat 
land,  and  was  monopolized  and  held  back  from  cabin 
and  plow  for  this  crop  of  buffalo. 

This  is  one  picture.  At  the  same  time  American  im- 
migrants, with  no  monopoly,  and  individually  carrying 
civilization  to  a  farther  point,  were  hurrying  the  rem- 
nants of  buffalo  herds  over  the  Mississippi,  and  |)lanting 
Indiana  and  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  on  the  great  eastern 
pastures  of  that  animal.  Iowa  and  Minnesota  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  now  heads  the 
march  of  civilization  and  empire  to  our  extreme  west. 
So  up  to  the  very  boundary  the  United  States  began 
to  raise  wheat  and  plant  cities,  while  over  the  line  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  went  on  skinning  buffalo  for  the 
London  market,  thirty  thousand  a  year.  The  emigrant 
wagon,  cultivation,  mechanics,  a  various  trade,  and  gen- 
eral civilization  were  kept  on  the  American  side  of  the 
boundary.  The  two  p::'licies  stand  out  in  the  two  pict- 
ures, and  the  two  forces  press  westward.  Which  will 
win  Oreijon  ? 

When  this  fur  policy  came  into  competition  with  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  Republic,  the  great  English  mis- 
take became  apparent.  Trappers  and  Indian  traders 
could  outrun  immigrant  w;igons.  Yet  eventually  the 
plow  would  overtake  them  and  finally  obtain  a  war- 
ranty deed  of  the  land.  If  the  English  government 
saw  the  mistake,  it  was  not  till  it  was  too  late.     The 
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Company  could  hold  its  policy  and  monopoly  till  1870. 
At  tins  date  the  territory  of  the  Company,  or  Rupert's 
Land,  merged  in  the  Crown.  The  monopoly  of  trade 
in  lands  outside,  commonly  called  Indian  Countries,  and 
granted  in  1821,  ended  in  1859. 

Perhaps  never  in  history  has  there  been  a  better  il- 
lustration of  the  danger  and  damage  to  the  public  of  a 
chartered  monopoly.  When  a  corporation  becomes  too 
powerful  for  the  government,  the  design  or  end  of  that 
government  is  a  failure.  In  this  case  a  private  interest 
was  enabled  to  shut  off  from  the  Crown  the  settlement 
and  commerce  and  profits  of  millions  of  square  miles. 
It  shut  off  tlie  kinmlom  of  Great  Britain  from  efficient 
growth  in  North  America.  If  the  possession  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  liad  reverted  to  the  Crown  at 
the  end  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  would  have  been 
returned,  as  received,  a  wilderness.  To  know,  in  com- 
parison, what  might  have  been,  one  needs  only  to  cross 
the  boundary  line  and  notice  the  northern  tier  of  states 
lying  just  south  of  that  line. 

The  great  English  mistake,  therefore,  was  double.  It 
was  a  mistake  in  attempting  to  take  and  hold  Oregon 
by  trapping,  as  against  colonizing:  and  it  was  a  mistake 
to  sacrifice  so  largely  the  English  interests  iu  America 
to  a  corporate  monopoly. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


FOUR   FLAT-HEAD    INDIANS   IN    ST.    LOUIS. 


Four  Flat-IIead  Indians  had  come  in  1832  from 
Oregon,  three  tliousand  miles,  on  a  special  mission  of 
their  own  devising.  Indians  were  common  visitors,  al- 
most common  loungers  in  St.  Louis  at  that  time.  They 
glided  about  quite  frequently  and  freely  in  moccasin  and 
blanket  among  the  six  thousand  Americans,  French  Cre- 
oles, fur  men,  half-breeds,  boatmen,  and  border  adventur- 
ers of  that  frontier  town.  It  was  common  to  see  wij;wams 
not  far  from  the  city,  and  almost  the  entire  region  above, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  was  Indian  ground,  though 
the  river  belt  was  shared  in  common  by  the  most  ven- 
turesome and  iirepressible  white  pioneers.  Even  as  late 
as  1840,  I  frequently  met  on  the  streets  the  stately,  si- 
lent, louting  red  man,  trailing  his  blanket  and  burdening 
his  squaw,  or  saw  him  crouching  over  his  scanty  fire  of 
kindlings  and  drift-wood,  in  the  then  still  noted  grounds 
of  the  American  Fur  Company.  For  weeks  together 
Indians  would  have  their  scpialid  c:unps  about  Illinois 
Town,  and  in  the  bottoms  toward  the  IJig  Mound  and 
down  to  the  romantic  Cohokia  Falls. 

The  four  poor  Flat-Heads,  therefore,  attracted  no 
special  attention.  Only  the  expert  in  Indian  signs  and 
wood-craft  could  have  marked  their  tribe  and  distant 
home,  specially  as  coming  over  the  plains  the  Sioux  had 
tricked  them  out  in  gaudy  and  generous  trappings  ^f 
that  tribe. 
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Far  up  Clark's  Rivffr,  anrl  rntitrul  iji  wliat  is  now 
Waslniii^ton  Territory,  Ix'yoii*!  nirxintaiii  fastnosses,  tlioy 
lia<l  licaiil  from  an  Atncri'.'aii  tra|>|K;r  of  tlio  wliite  man's 
(lod,  and  of  a  spirit  lioin**,  l»»itor  than  tlic  huntini;- 
^'rounds  of  tlic  blesso*!,  and  of  a  Hook  tiiat  told  truly  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  of  tliat  home  and  the  trail  to  it. 
The  report  is  that  the  Iroquois  had  given  to  them  some 
of  the  Christian  teacliingH  which  had  become  theirs  ia 
Colonial  New  York ;  and  very  likely  some  of  the  mount- 
ain trappers  who  left  tlie  white  front irir  and  rude  clear- 
lu}!;,  and  may  be  the  Book  and  family  altar  long  years 
before,  had  done  the  same  thing.  The  Ifidians,  always 
religiously  inclined,  listened,  and  then  inquired,  and  then 
talked  it  over. 

It  does  not  rccpiire  mu'di  fancy  to  follow  them  in 
their  rude  processes  of  invohiigation.  In  those  ancient 
groves  which  no  ax«;  had  mutilated,  God's  lirst  temj)les, 
or  where  solenm  and  suhliine  mountains  shut  them  in 
like  grand  old  cathedrals,  we  s«!e  them  sitting  about 
their  dusky  camp-lires.  They  think  much  and  say  but 
little  of  the  white  man's  God  and  I5ook  —  stealthy  wor- 
shippers —  feeling  after  the  true  God,  if  haply  they  may 
find  him. 

Then  thoy  turn  to  the  chase  again,  and  feed  on  the  red 
deer  and  big-horn  ;  an<l  renew  their  scanty  wardrobe 
from  the  wolf,  and  the  grizzly  and  siher-tipped  bear, 
and  pile  away  the  b  aver  for  the  Hudson  Bay  man,  and 
a  new  flint-lock,  o  three  point  blanket.  The  Rocky 
INIountain  winter  th  atenn  them,  and  they  follow  the 
buffalo,  whose  instin  '  ha«  led  him  north,  for  a  warm 
retreat  on  those  plain  and  among  the  vast  valleys  that 
the  racilic  tratle-wi  ,.<ls  keep  perp(!tually  warm  and 
green.     With  the  returu  of  8]>ring  we  see  them  coming 
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back  to  the  old  ctiinplng-j^rouiHls  of  the  summer,  laden 
witli  furry  spoils,  and  with  a  hurden  of  thinking,  too, 
about  the  white  man's  God  and  IJook.  Tlioy  stretch 
thciir  skinny  hiiiids  over  tlie  light  blaze  and  talk  myste- 
riously, two  or  three  of  them,  lusre  and  there.  Now  they 
take  up  the  theme  more  freely  in  the  tepee,  and  at 
length  it  comes  into  the  high  council  of  opinions  and 
plans  and  action.  They  must  know  about  this  thing. 
Their  dim  hereafter  needs  lighting  up.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  God  and  the  JJook  of  the  pale-faces  that  make  them 
great  in  their  big  canoes  on  the  great  waters  of  the 
setting  sun.  They  must  know  more.  It  was  gravely 
and  anxiously  settled  that  some  of  their  number  should 
go  on  the  long  trail  to  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  lind  the 
Book  and  brini,  oack  the  light. 

Two  old  braves  were  selected,  one  of  them  a  sachem, 
for  their  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  well  proved  love  for 
the  tribe.  Two  young  braves  were  added,  for  strength, 
and  endurance,  and  daring,  in  any  perils  along  the  un- 
known path  of  many  moons.  In  the  silence  of  true 
heroisia,  that  asks  no  trumpet  at  the  opening,  but  only 
the  crown  of  success  at  the  close,  the  four  passed  off 
into  the  forest,  and  over  the  rivers,  and  out  on  the 
prairies.  This  was  an  improvement  on  the  Macedonian 
call.     They  went  themselves  to  get  what  they  wanted. 

What  route  did  they  take  ?  Down  Clark  to  Lewis 
River,  and  then  up  to  Fort  Hall,  and  so  on  to  the  JNIis- 
souri  ?  Or,  avoiding  the  terrible  Black-Feet  of  the 
Upper  Plains,  did  they  go  down  the  Great  Basin  of 
Salt  Lake,  and  strike  the  8;«iita  Fo  trail  by  the  Gunni- 
son region,  and  so  to  Bent's  Fort  on  the  Arkansas  ? 
No  record  of  the  route  of  the  four  Flat-lleuds  has 
found  a  place  in  literature. 
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We  think  of  the  hostile  tribes  through  whose  territory 
they  went  those  thousand  miles,  traveling  by  night  and 
resting  by  day  ;  we  note  the  many  interviews  they  had 
with  doubtful  bands,  and  the  counsel  and  courses  they 
took  from  those  whom  they  could  trust.  What  little 
fires  they  kindled  in  secluded  glens,  sleeping  afterward, 
while  one  kept  watch  as  silently  as  the  stars  watched 
the  four  !  Now  they  feasted  on  venison,  or  mountain 
sheep,  or  antelope ;  and  now,  too  prudent  to  hunt,  it 
was  beaver  or  muskrat,  no  unsavory  dish  at  a  camp-fire, 
when  one  has  for  sauce  a  backwoods  appetite. 

If  they  were  captives,  and  afterward  escaped  prison- 
ers, no  record  tells  of  it.  Perhaps,  with  a  mystic  con- 
fidence in  tl  whita  man's  God  whom  they  were  seeking, 
they  avoided  perils  by  daring  them.  They  covered  their 
track  to  foes,  told  their  purpose  to  friends,  made  a  light 
burden  of  their  hardships,  and  kept  their  fears  behind 
them,  like  tiue  pilgrims  of  the  Bunyan  kind. 

By  whatever  route  of  travel  they  journeyed,  many 
moons  came  and  went,  we  know  not  how  many,  till  they 
arrived  at  St.  Louis,  the  great  tepee  of  white  men.  They 
wondered  over  the  big  lodges  of  wood,  and  brick,  and 
stone ;  they  marveled  silently  at  the  great  fire-canoes, 
that  went  up  and  down  the  river  without  paddles  ;  and 
the  abundance  of  fine  things  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
stores  confusod  them.  With  very  few  words,  and  a  step 
that  no  one  heard,  they  glided  up  and  down  and  in  and 
out  among  streets  and  stores,  and  studied  the  whole. 
But  in  this  world  of  new  sights,  and  in  a  tumult  of 
thoughts,  their  sacred  errand  was  uppermost,  and  they 
must  deliver  it  to  one  man. 

Twenty-seven  years  before  General  William  Clark 
had  been  over  the  mountains^  and  left  his  name  on  their 
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river,  and  tlioir  old  men  had  seen  him  or  known  of  hira. 
Born  in  Virginia,  and  emigrating  at  a  tender  age  to 
Kentucky,  he  hud  much  to  do  with  Indians  on  "  the 
dark  and  bloody  ground,"  and  just  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  while  St.  Louis  was  in  Spanish  dominions,  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  that  city.  He  was  associated  with 
Captain  INIeriwether  Lewis  in  the  overland  expedition 
to  Oregon,  and  then  became  known,  by  reputation,  to 
the  Flat-Heads  ;  the  success  of  that  daring  survey  was 
due  much  to  his  consummate  knowledge  of  Indian 
character.  After  his  return  he  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  the  Upper  Louisiana,  and  was  active  and  etficient 
in  the  Indian  wars  that  harassed  the  western  borders 
through  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  He  was 
territorial  governor  of  Missouri  till  it  became  a  state  in 
18:U,  from  which  time  to  his  death,  in  18"}8,  ho  was 
Indian  Superintendent  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

An  incident  will  introduce  the  man  and  his  times  to 
us,  and  show  what  the  early  settlers  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  had  to  encounter  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  those  three  noble  states.  General  Clark  found  him- 
self, on  one  occasion,  with  few  men  and  scanty  supplies, 
in  a  post  surrounded  by  warlike  and  haughty  sava^^es. 
They  apparently  knew  his  reduced  condition  and  were 
disposed  to  cut  him  and  his  men  off  by  a  treacherous 
mas.eacre.  A  council  was  called  with  the  Indians  in  the 
fort,  and,  contrary  to  all  usage  and  good  intention,  they 
came  in  fully  armed,  not  only  the  leading  ones,  but  the 
young  and  fiery  braves.  The  General  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  resent  it.  At  the  long  council-table  the  inso- 
lent chief  occupied  the  end  opposite  to  Clark,  and  the 
whole  air  and  manner  of  the  savages  made  him  and 
his  few  white  men  feel  that  they  were  doomed.     The 
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chief  was  silent  and  sullen,  and  at  length  drew  from 
under  his  blanket  a  rattlesnake's  skin  stuffed  with  pow- 
der and  ball,  and  threw  it  toward  the  General.  It  was 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  every  white  man  felt  that  he 
might  any  moment  hear  the  war-whoop  and  see  the 
brandished  tomahawks.  The  Indians  appeared  to  be 
only  waiting  for  a  signal  from  their  chief  to  commence 
a  butchery.  General  Clark  had  in  his  hand  a  kind  of 
riding-stick  with  which  he  turned  the  snake's  skin  over 
and  over,  drawing  it  nearer  to  him.  All  was  still  as 
death,  while  they  knew  that  their  lives  hung  on  daring. 
By  and  by  he  succeeded  in  coiling  it  around  his  whip- 
stick,  when  with  a  sudden  motion  he  flirted  it  back 
to  the  haughty  chief,  and  said  with  dignity  and  bold- 
ness :  "  If  the  Indians  want  war,  they  can  have  war." 

The  confidence  and  prompt  accei)tance  of  the  chal- 
leiijxe  led  the  Indians  to  think  that  recruits  were  at  hand 
to  relieve  their  beleaguered  victims,  and  they  (piietly 
withdrew  from  the  council  and  from  the  fort.  This  in- 
cident was  related  to  me  three  years  after  the  General's 
death  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  told  it,  and  I  think 
has  never  before  been  in  print. 

This  was  the  man  to  whom  the  four  Flat-Heads  must 
open  their  business,  as  the  great  chief  of  the  Missouris. 
Very  likely  the  General  thought  they  had  come  to  talk 
of  a  war,  or  a  treaty,  or  of  lands,  or  of  beaver.  Their 
religious  purpose  did  not  much  interest  him.  for  they 
were  only  Indians,  and  beyond  their  furs  and  lands  and 
wars  they  had  nevtir  had  much  to  win  the  attention  of 
white  men. 

How  long  they  were  in  St.  Louis  does  not  appear, 
only  that  they  were  there  long  enough  for  the  two  old 
men  to  die,  and  for  one  of  the  younger  to  contract  dis- 
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eases  of  which  he  died,  on  his  return,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone.  Tliey  made  known  distinctly  the  fact 
that  they  had  come  their  long  journey  to  get  the  white 
man's  Book,  whicli  would  tell  them  of  the  white  man's 
God  and  heaven. 

In  what  was  then  a  Roman  Catholic  city  it  was  not 
easy  to  do  this,  and  ollicers  only  were  met.  It  has 
not  heen  the  policy  or  practice  of  that  church  to  give 
the  Bible  to  the  people,  whether  Christian  or  pagan. 
They  have  not  thouglit  it  wise  or  right.  Probably  no 
Christian  enterprises  in  all  tiie  centuries  have  shown  more 
self  sacrifice,  heroism,  foreseen  suffering,  and  intense  re- 
lijrious  devotion  than  the  laborers  of  that  church,  from 
1520,  to  give  its  typo  of  Christianity  to  the  natives  of 
North  America,  lint  it  was  oral,  ceremonial,  and  pic- 
torial. In  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  in  the  depths 
of  their  convictions,  they  did  not  think  it  best  to  reduce 
native  tongues  to  written  languages,  and  the  Scriptures 
to  the  vernacular  of  any  tribe.  Survev  three  centuries, 
from  the  first  Indian  missions  in  Florida  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  around  the  Hudson  Bay  basin,  and  to  the 
Pacific,  and  on  either  side  of  the  wild  mountain  ranges, 
from  the  Arctic  to  Panama,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Romanists  ever  put  into  an  Indian  tongue,  and  through  a 
tribe,  an  amount  of  Scripture  equal  to  tiie  shortest  gospel. 

We,  of  another  branch  of  the  churcii,  honor  the  devo- 
tion, daring,  and  sa<;rifi('e,  tiie  exjienditun!  ol"  treasure 
and  human  life  which  they  have  lavished  in  their  con- 
tinental fields.  We  as  dee[»ly  mourn  th(i  mistake  that 
did  not  imbed  Christianifv  in  the  ianunaue,  and  a  vounir 
literature,  for  the  poor  Indians. 

In  that  old  Indian  and  papal  city  the  poor  Flat-Heads 
could  not  find  "  the  Book."     They  were  fed  to  feasting, 
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they  were  provided  with  wigwam  ground,  they  were 
blanketed  and  ornamented.  They  were  armed  and  en- 
tertained cordially  and  abundantly.  St.  Louis  auist  al- 
ways have  the  palm  for  that  kindness  to  the  red  men. 
Its  traditions,  earliest  history,  trade,  growth,  and  some 
of  its  blood,  run  that  way.  But  the  heart  that  had  como 
three  thousand  miles  of  toil  and  peril,  to  be  filled  with 
better  ideas  of  God  and  of  the  long  trail  into  the  here- 
after, could  not  be  satisfied  with  all  this. 

Their  mission  was  a  failure.  Sad  it  is  that  it  has  so 
commonly  j)roved  thus  for  the  Indians  where  they  have 
sought  the  highest  good  from  the  whites,  while  we  have 
pressed  the  gospel  successfully  on  pagan  and  even  can- 
nibal foreigners.  They  therefore  prepared  to  go  back  to 
their  dark  mountain  home,  and  bear  to  their  tribe  the 
burden  of  disappointment.  Of  course  there  must  be  a 
ceremonial  leave-taking,  and  the  council  lodge  was  the 
house  of  the  American  Fur  Company. 

General  Clark  was  then  the  great  sachem  of  the  whites, 
a  true  and  generous  friend  of  the  Indians.  He  received 
the  farewell  address  of  the  two  surviving  Flat-Heads. 
It  requires  no  fancy  of  mine,  but  only  memory,  to  sketch 
that  audience  room  of  furs  and  robes  and  the  few  hear- 
ers. As  to  the  speech,  it  is  apparently  as  hard  for  the 
American  language  as  for  the  American  people  to  do  aa 
Indian  justice:  — 

"  I  came  to  you  over  a  trail  of  many  moons  from  the 
setting  sun.  You  were  the  friend  of  my  fathers  who 
have  all  gone  the  long  way.  I  came  with  one  eye  part- 
ly opened,  for  more  light  for  my  people,  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness. I  go  back  with  both  eyes  closed.  How  can  I  go 
back  blind,  to  my  blind  [)eople  ?  I  made  my  way  to  you 
with  strong  arms,  through  many  enemies  and  strange 
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lands,  that  I  might  carry  back  much  to  tliom.     I  go  back 
with  both  arms  broken  and  empty.     TIio  two  fathers 
who  came  with  us  —  the  braves  of  many  winters  and 
wars  —  we  leave  asleep  here  by  your  great  water  and 
wigwam.     They  were  tired  in  many  moons,    and  their 
moccasins  wore  out.     My  people  sent  me   to  get   tho 
white  man's  Book  of  Heaven.     You  took  me  where  you 
allow  your   women  to  dance,  as   we    do  not  ours,  and 
the  Book  was  not  there.     You  took  me  where  tliey  wor- 
ship the  Great  Spirit  with  candles,  and  the  Book  was 
not  there.     You  showed  me  the  images  of  good  spirits 
and  pictures  of  tiie  good  land  beyond,  but  the  Book  was 
not  among  them   to  tell  us  the  way.     I  am  going  back 
the  long,  sad  trail  to  my  people  of  the  dark  land.     You 
make  my  feet  heavy  with  burdens  of  gifts,  and  my  moc- 
casins will  grow  old  in  carrying  them,  but  the  Book  is 
not  among  them.     When  I  tell  my  poor,  blind  people, 
after  one  more  snow,  in  the  big  council,  that  I  did  not 
bring  the  Book,  no  word  will  be  spoken  by  our  old  mea 
or  by  our  young  braves.     One  by  one  they  will  rise  up 
and  go  out  in  silence.     My  people  will  die  in  darkiu^ss, 
and  they  will  go  on  the  long  path  to  the  other  hunting- 
grounds.     No  white  man  will  go  with  them  and  no  white 
man's  Book,  to  make  the  way  plain.     I  have  no  more 
words." 

The  grounds  and  rooms  and  furs  of  that  scene  are  all 
fresh  in  my  memory,  and  it  does  not  re(]uire  much  of  a 
fancy  to  see  the  group  and  hear  the  speeches  and  wit- 
ness the  sad  and  silent  departure  of  the  two  remaining 
Flat-Head  Indians.  A  steamer  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  was  just  starting  for  the  np[)er  Missouri. 
This  was  the  first  "  fire-canoe  "  that  ever  ma<le  the  long 
trip  of  twenty-two  hundred  miles,  past  the  Mandan  and 
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Other  tribes  and  villages,  to  tlie  Company's  post  at  tlie 
moulh  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  two  Indians  took  tluit 
steamer,  and  witii  tliem  there  went,  also,  George  Catliii 
—  the  Indian  historian,  biog  apher,  and  painter,  who  in 
due  time  returned  and  went  up  to  Pittsburg. 

As  we  follow  this  incident  history  becomes  romance. 
That  speech,  more  impressive  and  sad  than  Logan's,  be- 
cause it  takes  hold  of  the  world  to  come  in  its  mournful 
refrain  —  "the  Book  was  not  there"  —  had  a  sympa- 
thetic hearer.  A  young  clerk  in  the  office  witnessed 
the  interview  and  noted  its  painful  end.  With  some 
Christian  sympathy  for  those  benighted  children  of  the 
mountains,  he  detailed  an  account  of  the  affair  to  his 
friends  at  Pittsburg.  When  Catlin  returned  there  they 
showed  the  letter  to  him,  and  proposed  to  publish  it  to 
the  world  in  order  to  secure  some  missionary  .vCtion  in 
behalf  of  the  Flat-Head  tribe.  Catlin  replied  that  there 
must  be  a  mistake  as  to  the  object  of  that  Indian  visit 
to  St.  Louis,  and  its  failure,  for  the  two  Flat-Heads  W(^nt 
up  to  the  Yellowstone  with  him,  and  they  said  nothing  of 
all  this  on  the  boat,  so  far  as  he  heard.  Let  the  publi- 
cation of  the  letter  be  delayed  till  he  cou. J  write  to  Gen- 
eral Clark,  and  know  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  re[)ly 
from  the  General  came  at  length  :  "  It  is  true ;  that  was 
the  only  object  of  their  visit  and  it  failed."  Then  Cat- 
lin said  :  "  Give  the  letter  to  the  world." 

In  his  •'  Indian  Letters,  Number  Forty-Eight,"  Catlin 
thus  speaks  of  this  matter:  "  When  I  first  heard  the  re- 
port of  this  extraordinary  mission  across  the  mountains, 
I  could  scarcely  believe  it;  but  on  consultinij  wiili  Gen- 


eral Clark  I  was  fully  convinced  of  the  fact. 
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had  been  told  that  our  religion  was  better  than   tlieirs, 
and  thai*  they  would  all  be  lost  if  they  did  not  embrace 
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it."  And  afterward,  in  1836,  when  the  Rev.  II.  II. 
Spalding  and  wife  were  on  their  w;iy  to  Oregon  as  mis- 
sionaries, they  met  INIr.  Catlin  in  Pittshurg,  who  detailed 
to  them  these  incidents  and  many  others.  Especially 
he  assured  them  that  wiiite  women  could  not  he  carried 
over  the  mountains  :  "  The  hostile  Indians,  that  hover 
ahout  the  convoy,  would  light  against  any  odds,  to  cap- 
ture them." 

It  may  here  be  added  that  Catlin  enriched  his  Indian 
Gallery  with  the  portraits  of  these  two  Indians.  They 
are  numbers  two  hundred  and  seven  and  two  hundred 
and  eight,  in  his  collection.  In  form,  features,  and  ex- 
pression they  are  more  attractive  tiuin  most  Indian  por- 
traits. They  were  of  the  Nez  Perces  branch  of  the  Flat- 
Head  tribe,  but  do  not  show  the  flattened  head,  because 
this  band  had  abstained  from  that  barbarous  usage. 
They  stand  forth,  in  the  pictures,  in  the  rich  robes  and 
trappings  which  the  friendly  Sioux  had  bestowed,  and 
they  show,  too,  as  originators  in  a  custom  of  modern 
civilization,  since  their  hair  is  so  far  "banged"  as  to 
cover  one  third  of  the  forehead. 

But  though  only  one  lived  to  return  and  he  carried 
back  a  disai)pointment,  the  mission  of  the  Four  Flat- 
Head  Indians  to  St.  Louis  was  not  a  failure.  That  peo- 
ple, it  is  true,  sat  in  the  gray  dawn  of  a  possible  day. 
But  night  shut  in  again  for  a  time.  The  little  captive 
Jewess  overheard  the  sad  story  of  her  leprous  master  N:ia- 
man,and  the  outcome  was  his  healing.  What  that  clerk 
overheard  between  blanketed  Indians  and  General  Clark 
was  a  divine  pivot.  The  poor  Indians  did  not  see  it, 
nor  the  fur-trading  white  man,  yet  on  it  much  Indian 
destiny  and  all  of  Oregon's  turned.  The  result  was  one 
of  the  most  romantic  chapters  in  American  History. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  A    QUART   OF   SEED    WHEAT." 

The  Americana  struck  Oregon  just  where  the  English 
failed,  in  the  line  of  settlements  and  civilization.  One 
carried  in  the  single  man  and  the  other  the  family; 
one,  his  traps  and  snares,  the  other,  his  seed  wheat,  oats 
and  potatoes;  one  counted  his  muskrat  nests,  and  the 
other  his  hills  of  corn  ;  one  shot  an  Indian  for  killing  a 
wild  animal  out  of  season,  and  the  other  paid  bounty  on 
the  wolf  and  bear ;  one  took  his  newspaper  from  the  dog- 
mail,  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  motiihs  from  date,  and  the 
other  carried  in  the  printing-press ;  one  hunted  and  traded 
for  what  he  could  carry  out  of  the  country,  the  other 
planted  and  builded  for  what  he  could  leave  in  it  for  his 
children.  In  short,  the  English  trader  ran  his  birch  and 
batteaux  up  the  streams  and  around  the  lakes  to  bring 
out  furs  and  peltries,  while  the  American  immigrant 
hauled  in,  with  his  rude  wagon,  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  came  back  loaded  with  Oregon  for  the  American 
Union. 

It  was  the  old  European  story  over  again.  Spain, 
France,  and  Great  Britain  did  not  make  plantations  in 
America  for  the  sake  of  America  or  for  the  colonists, 
but  for  chartered  monopolies  and  the  home  governments. 
The  colonists  were  as  laborers  on  wages,  or  as  hired 
agents  who  must  make  regular  returns.  So  the  sic  vos 
non  vobis  of  Virgil  was  the  English  Bucolic  and  Georgia 
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of  North  America.  By  such  a  policy  Great  Britain  lost 
her  thirteen  colon  "os,  and  afterward  Oregon.  Since  the 
United  States  became  a  nation  we  have  added,  from 
what  was  under  the  Spani-h  flag,  what  wouM  make 
Spain  of  to-day  five  times,  and  from  French  dominion 
what  would  equal  France  four  and  a  half  times.  For 
the  loss  of  so  much  realm  in  the  New  World  they  are 
indebted  to  their  feudal  system  and  chartered  monopo- 
lies. The  development  of  their  possessions  iu  this  coun- 
try was  made  an  impossibility. 

The  Franco-Spanish  Louisiana  and  the  northern  sec- 
tions of  New  Spain  felt  the  tendency  imparted  by  the 
United  States,  and  when  the  home  goveriunents  held 
them  back,  as  feudal  retainers,  they  naturally  gravitated 
toward  the  young  ilcpnltlic.  In  pursuit  of  the  same 
policy  P^ngland  failed  to  take  Oregon,  since  nothing 
runs  the  boundaries  of  sovereignty  in  a  wild  country 
like  wagon  wheels.  The  plough  and  fireside,  hoe  and 
bridge  are  more  powerful  than  a  corps  of  civil  eugineers 
in  determininij  metes  and  bounds. 

In  watching  the  international  battle,  therefore,  in 
which  the  prize  is  tliat  magnificent  Pacific  section,  we 
bciiin  to  see  families  and  a*:riculture  and  a  mixed  trade 
taking  the  field,  with  here  and  there  a  schoolhouse  and 
a  church  as  permanent  fortifications.  It  was  in  eastern 
blood  from  time  primeval  thus  to  push  info  new  lands 
and  keep  at  the  front  of  a  progressive  race  with  the 
leading  and  crowning  qualities  of  a  family  home. 

Few  men  did  more  to  sluqie  New  England  than  .John 
Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts.  While 
yet  in  England,  and  wishing  to  leave  his  country  home 
for  a  residence  in  or  near  London,  he  wrote  to  his  son, 
1 627,  to  find  a  house  for  him,  saying :    "  I  would  be 
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neere  churche  and  some  good  schoole."  After  he  ar- 
rived in  America,  in  IG.'JO,  and  till  his  death  in  1649,  he 
aimed  thus  to  locate  all  New  England  families.  His 
policy  and  life  went  to  make  the  colonial  law  of  INIassa- 
chusetts  in  1-C35:  "It is  agreed  that  hereafter  noe  dwel- 
lin<r  howse  shalbe  builte  above  lialfe  a  mvle  from  the 
nieeting-howse  in  any  new  plantacion,  without  leaue 
from  the  Court."  The  next  year  this  law  was  extended 
to  all  the  towns  in  the  colony. 

After  serving  in  the  old  French  war  Rufus  Putnam 
retired  to  his  farm  in  New  Braintree,  in  his  native  state, 
Massachusetts.  After  he  had  honorably  aided  his  coun- 
try through  the  perils  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  heard 
the  suggestions  of  Washington,  that  iho  headlands  of 
the  Ohio  must  be  guarded  against  the  English,  the  Span- 
ish, and  the  Frencli,  he  proposed  a  colony  for  that  re- 
mote region.  Putnam's  plan  reserved  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  in  each  township  for  school  and  church  in- 
terests. This  Ohio  Company  early  voted  "  that  the  Di- 
rectors be  requested  to  pay  as  early  attention  as  possible 
to  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  promotion  of  public 
worship  among  the  first  settlers."  In  his  three  months* 
trip  out,  the  ox-cart  and  sled  of  Putnam  carried  that 
resolution,  and  other  eastern  notions,  over  the  Allegha- 
nies,  and  founded  Marietta  in  1 788.  The  forces  that  have 
done  so  much  to  develop  the  magnificent  delta  between 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  were  in  that  cart.  By  and 
by,  in  our  narrative,  we  shall  come  up  with  that  cart 
airain,  beyond  the  Missouri,  and  on  the  headlands  of  the 
Columbia  —  another  driver,  but  the  same  load.  It  will 
lead  in  the  grand  army  of  occupation,  and  the  steel-trap 
brigades  will  retire. 

The  visit  of  the  four  Nez  Perces  to  St.  Louis  was  a 
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sharp  criticism  on  the  methods  of  the  Romanists  in 
planting  Christianity  in  North  Amorica,  and  on  tho 
Hudson  Bay  Company  in  restraining  civilization.  Their 
failure  to  obtain  "  the  IJook  "  tonche<l  the  heart  of  the 
hind.  The  American  IJoard  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign JNIissions,  and  the  Methodist  Hoard  of  Missions,  :it 
once  took  measures  to  send  forward  explorers  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Christian  missions  in  Oregon.  The 
latter  sent  forward  the  Revs.  Jason  and  Daniel  Lee, 
and  others.  The  Revs.  Samuel  Parker,  and  Marcus 
Whitman,  M.  D.,  under  the  appointment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board,  were  to  have  gone  at  the  same  time,  hut  be- 
ing too  late  for  the  convoy  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, they  went  the  next  year.  This  was  not  only  the 
introduction  of  Protestant  missions  into  ()re<;on,  but  of 
civilization  amonjj  thi;  natives.  Mornini;  in  the  noith- 
west  dates  from  that  time.  The  policy  of  utilizing  tlie 
northern  half  of  this  continent  for  fur  and  peltry,  after 
prevailing  with  marvelous  exclusiveness,  en<!rgy  and  se- 
verity for  a  century  and  a  half,  was  finally  broken. 

In  the  seventeenth  centuiy  two  parallel  columns  of 
the  English  race  began  to  move  across  the  continent 
from  east  to  west ;  one  to  per[)etuate  wilderness  and  prop- 
agate fur ;  the  other  to  conquer  the  wilderness  by  civ- 
ilization, and  displace  wild  animals  by  human  families. 
At  our  present  time  in  this  current  record  of  events  the 
invading  force  on  the  one  side  is  about  two  thousand,  and 
on  the  other  twelve  millions.  The  one  was  a  close  cor- 
poration, strong  in  the  bands  of  a  feudal  monopoly  ;  tho 
other  was  one  of  those  tidal  waves  of  po{)ulation,  that, 
from  time  to  time  in  the  ages,  have  swept  into  a  new 
country  and  made  a  nation.  The  one  held  territory  — 
Rupert's  Laud  —  one  half  as  large  as  all  tlurope,  under 
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warranty  deod  by  Great  nritain  atnl  in  as  absolute  a  fee 
simple  !is  any  one  IioMh  land  in  London  or  Boston  ;  or, 
as  Martin  states  it  in  \\U  '*  Ilndson  liay  Territories,"  "as 
trnly  a  ri<^litl"iil  iMojierty,  an  is  fbe  land  or  houses  of  an 
Kn^flishnmn's  private  (-state."  The  eharterof  that  Com- 
j)any  had  tlui  same  |»o\ver,  and  made  the  same  convey- 
ance as  the  MassachusettM,  or  Connecticut,  or  Vir<]finia 
charter.  Moreover,  the  Company  held  on  lease  from 
the  crown  as  nuich  more  territory  between  Rupert's 
Land  and  the  Arctic  atnl  I'acilic,  for  exclusive  trade,  oo 
cu[)ation,  and  government. 

The  other  advancin;^  force,  invading  the  wilderness, 
held  a  similar  extent  of  territory  and  by  similar  charters, 
originally  ;  and  afterwanl  in  severalty  in  individual  farms 
and  town  lots.  The  latter  owners  finally  became  the 
United  States.  As  these  two  parallel  columns  approached 
Oregon,  the  (pie,tion  of  prior  and  ah-solute  right  to 
go  in  and  possess  was  inevitably  raised.  This  question 
or  issue  was  the  right  of  the  human  race  to  occupation 
and  ownership  in  a  vacant  c^juntry  as  against  three  thou- 
sand trappers  and  traders,  for  the  increase  of  stock  divi- 
dends. 

Like  the  emigrant  companies  of  earlier  times  that 
entered  the  "  Holland  Purchase,"  and  "  the  Ohio,"  and 
the  •'  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,"  those  bands  for  Ore- 
gon went  in  with  the  purpose  of  carrying  civilization 
and  Christianity  westward  jointly.  When  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spalding  left  Liberty,  on  thf;  ^^issouri,  for  his  long 
prairie  and  mountaiu  trail,  he  took,  with  "  the  Book," 
"a  quart  ot  seed  wheat."  Our  type  of  Cliristianity 
means  farms  and  flour-mills,  and  factories  and  bridges, 
as  well  as  scliool-hou8es  and  churches,  and  catechisms. 
We  do  not  forget  wliat  hard,  bloody,  animal  pagans  our 
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ancestors  wero,  when  Chris- 
tijiiiity  |)laiite<l  "a  quart  of  seed  wheat"  in  the  liritish 
Ishmds,  and  Alfred  ;;avo  them  h'tters,  and  liede  por- 
tions of  tlie  Bihhn  Then  began  the  English-speaking 
Christianity  of  to-<hiy. 

This  coinpoun<l  of  settlements  and  missions  was  a 
novelty  in  the  realm  of  the  Hudson  IJay  Company,  as  it 
was  a  surprise,  and  annoyance,  and  anxiety.  Prior  to 
this  date,  18,30,  they  had  introduced  some  Christian  min- 
istrations, but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  After 
American  settlers  and  missionaries  went  in,  the  Com- 
pany saw  the  need  of  doing  something  in  the  same  lino 
to  hold  the  country.  Years  before,  traders  from  the 
States  had  urged  their  way  westward  to  the  Salt  Lake 
liasin,  and  V/yeth  had  founded  Fort  Hall  on  Snake  or 
Lewis'  Kiver,  and,  indeed,  so  much  trade  ha<l  arisen  in 
the  mountains,  that  the  American  Rendezvous  ha<l  be- 
come an  annual  trading-fair,  on  Green  Uiver,  for  parties 
both  sides  of  the  mountains.  Small  emigrant  coujpa- 
nies  were  making  their  way  through,  some  to  Northern 
California,  and  some  to  Oregon.  It  has  always  been  the 
haj>py  fortune  of  the  United  States  to  have  a  border 
population  that  was  constantly  uneasy  to  reach  a  farther 
front,  wilder  land,  and  hanler  life. 

From  the  days  of  the  Four  Flat-IIeads  in  St.  Louis 
this  class  of  population  had  been  going  west  in  small 
bodies  from  the  Missouri,  and  through  the  mountains, 
prophetic  of  the  future  of  Oregon,  as  first  birds  and 
flowers  herald  the  spring.  Many  of  tl^eir  little  com- 
panies had  been  turned  back  or  scattered  in  the  moun- 
tains or  diverted  to  California  by  the  men  of  the  lludsou 
Bay  Company,  who  presented  all  imaginable  dangers, 
and  discouragements,   and   impossibilities,   to   prevent 
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them  from  opening  to  the  States  the  knowledge  of  any 
pass  or  trail  to  Oregon. 

Several  of  these  companies  had  been  thus  turned  back 
before  Messrs.  Whitman  and  Spalding  appeared  at  Fort 
ILill  with  their  wives,  en  route  for  Oregon.  Seven  emi- 
grant trains  tlmt  liad  reached  that  country  were  shrewdly 
en  forced  to  leave  it.  P^leven  fur  companies  had  sought 
the  trade  of  that  country,  hut  only  the  Hudson  I5ay 
Company  survived.  It  had  kept  hack  and  crowded  out 
all  others.  Now  the  Methodist  missionaries  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  were  followed  by  this  company  ;  and  tliat 
*'  quart  of  seed  wheat,"  suggestive  of  a  plough,  and 
wife,  and  family,  prophesied  a  Christian  civilization  for 
Oregon. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


A    BRIDAL   TOUR    OF    THIRTY-FIVE    HUNDRED    MILES. 

The  exploring  delegates  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions  had  designed  to  go  over  the  mountains  with 
the  Lees  in  1834,  but  they  were  detained  till  the  next 
year.  With  the  usual  experience  of  dangers  and  rough 
incidents,  common  to  the  Indian  country,  these  two  men, 
Messrs.  Whitman  and  Parker,  arrived  at  the  American 
Rendezvous  on  Green  River,  in  the  summer  of  1835. 
Here  they  met  the  mountain  men,  and  obtained  inte- 
rior views  of  the  opening  fields  of  the  great  and  almost 
unknown  northwest. 

This  meetnig  was  of  great  importance  to  them,  as 
they  could  here  obtain  much  information  from  old 
traders  and  trappers  concerning  frontier  and  wild  life. 
Here,  too,  tliey  would  have  a  broad  introduction  to  the 
Indians,  and  could  begin  to  study  their  proposed  fields 
and  people.  Among  these,  singularly  and  hapi)ily,  they 
met  the  Nez  Perce  Flat -Heads,  whose  Macedonian 
agents  we  Ir  ,o  already  met  on  the  streets  of  St.  Louis. 

The  two  delegates,  like  the  spies  of  Israel  sent  up 
from  Kadt'sh,  must  have  been  burdened  with  the  anxie- 
ties of  their  business.  But  being  shrewd  men,  and 
practical,  tjiey  soon  comi)rehended  the  sitnatifin,  and 
laid  their  jjlans.     The   Rev.  Mr.  Parker  joined   himsidf 


to  the  Nez  Perces,  and  under  their  lead 


ing  and   protec- 


tion, threaded   his  way  to  Walla  Walla  and  Vancouver. 
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Studying  his  field  for  an  instructive  report  to  the  Board 
wliicii  sent  him,  and  enhirgirig  his  commission  somewhat 
in  the  line  of  his  tastes  into  scientific  explorations,  he 
remained  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Columhiu  till  June,  18.36, 
and  then  returned  to  the  States  by  way  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

The  practical  eye  and  straight  sense  of  Dr.  Whitman 
grasped  at  once  his  great  life-work,  and  he  returned  that 
autumn  to  the  States  to  report  the  field,  procure  his 
outfit,  and  go  hack  to  his  labors.  And  as  the  delegates 
of  Israel  carried  back  the  clusters  of  Eshcol,  as  evi- 
dences of  the  worth  of  the  land  they  had  explored,  so 
Dr.  Whitman  took  back  with  him  two  Nez  Perce  boys, 
as  speciujens  of  the  peoj)le  whom  he  would  win  to  a 
Christian  civilization. 

Now  there  opens  a  chapter  in  American  history,  that 
for  heroes  and  heroines,  boldness  of  entcrjH'ise,  plots, 
moral  and  physical  daring,  har<lly  has  its  equal  in  the 
brightest  visions  of  fiction.  The  American  Hoard  saw 
their  way  clear  to  open  a  Christian  mission  in  Oregon, 
but  the  highest  prudence  could  not  entrust  this  opening 
to  less  than  two  men,  and  they  must  take  their  wives 
with  them. 

At  no  point  in  this  long  international  struggle  for 
Oregon  do  the  two  policies,  the  English  and  the  Amcri- 
ican,  so  radically  diverge  as  at  this  point,  where  the 
successful  policy  takes  on  the  ho!iorable  family  type. 
It  was  traditional  in  the  early  policies  of  fur-trading 
England,  and  of  France,  and  Spain,  ordinarily  in  colo- 
nizing and  civilizing  the  New  World,  to  esteem  lightly 
the  institution  of  the  family,  and  make  but  poor  pro- 
visions for  it. 

Three  persons,  and  no  less,  can  carry  agriculture,  man- 
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ufuctures,  tra<le,  and  civil  government  into  a  wiMornoss, 
and  make  it  over  into  neighborhoods  of  good  society  ;  and 
those  three  are  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  ciiild.  Only 
tlie  honorable  and  honored  marria<;e  tie  can  hold  that 
society  from  turning  back  into  savage  wilderness.  With- 
out the  sacred  alliance  iraplie«l  in  those  two  noblest  and 
strongest  words  in  lanjiuaje,  husband  and  wife,  there  is 
no  civilization  to  man.  These  two  wives  whom  we  are 
about  to  take  over  the  prairies  and  the  mountains  were 
not  the  first  to  enter  Oregon,  but  they  heralded  the 
great  coming  immigration  of  family  life,  and  it  was  a 
novelty  on  the  northwest  coast. 

At  just  this  point  Spaniard,  Frenchman,  and  Hudson 
Bay  man  made  a  vast  mistake  in  taking  possession  in 
North  America,  and  showed  a  vast  weakness  in  hoMing 
and  developing  the  possessions  first  taken.  Their  very 
idea  of  a  colony  l»ad  in  it  a  radical  and  fatal  defect.  In 
the  early  peopling  of  Canada  the  colonists  were  traders, 
soldiers,  priests,  and  nuns ;  and  husbands  and  wives  were 
the  rare  exception.  To  remedy  tliis,  single  females  were 
sent  out  afterward.  Girls  of  the  poorer  classes  were 
taken  from  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  Lyons.  In  I  (!<!r>, 
one  hundred  were  thus  sent  and  married  at  once.  Two 
years  later  one  hundred  and  nine,  mostly  of  a  higher 
grade,  were  sent  on  request  of  officials  in  Canada,  and  a 
royal  bonus  was  bestowed  on  officers  who  married  them. 
jua  Motte  received  fifteen  hundred  livres  for  marrying 
in  that  country.  The  home  government  found  it  dilli- 
cult  to  send  over  enough  peasant  girls,  and  many  from 
the  cities  were  of  indifferent  virtue.  Yet,  after  full 
ships  of  them  had  arrived,  not  one  would  be  without  a 
husband  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  Some  of  the  more 
notorious  were  reshipped  to  France.    On  arrival  at  C^ue- 
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bee  and  Montreal  they  were  lodged  in  hirrre  houses,  un- 
der matronly  care,  wliere  the  suitors  v "sited  and  made 
their  selections,  much  as  servant  girls  are  now  secured. 

Bounties  were  paid  on  early  marriages,  as  lor  the  young 
man  under  twenty  and  the  girl  under  sixteen,  twenty 
livres  each,  and  sometimes  the  king's  gift  added  a  house 
and  provisions  for  eight  months.  The  father  was  pun- 
ished who  did  not  marry  his  sons  antl  daughters  at  those 
early  years,  and  a  bachelor  had  little  mercy  shown  him, 
for  ho  was  forbidden  to  hunt,  fish,  or  trade  with  the  In- 
dians, or  partake  of  Indian  life.  "When  the  annual  im- 
portation of  '.Ms  was  nearly  due,  government  orders 
were  issued  thy  gle  men  must  be  married  within 

a  fortnight  of  theii  arrival.  "  Mother  Mary  "  informs 
us  that  "  no  sooner  have  the  vessels  arrived  than  the 
young  men  go  to  get  wives,  and,  by  reason  of  the  great 
number,  they  are  married  off  by  tiiirties  at  a  time." 

The  results  were  inevitable,  from  such  an  enforced 
condition  of  society.  The  family  did  not  become  the 
corner-stone  of  a  prosperous  civil  state,  and  morals  de- 
generated. In  the  absence  of  the  real  home,  social 
vices  seized  the  communities.  Says  one  author :  "  At 
Three  Rivers  there  are  twenty-five  houses,  and  liquor 
may  be  had  at  eighteen  or  twenty  of  them."  One  Jean 
Bourdon,  a  licensed  innkeeper,  "  is  required  to  establish 
himself  on  the  great  square  of  Quebec,  close  to  the 
church,  so  that  the  parishioners  may  conveniently  warm 
and  refresh  themselves  between  the  services."  ^ 

A  similar  policy,  with  a  similar  and  natural  misfortune 
following,  was  adopted  in  colonizing  Louisiana.  In 
1720,  about  six  hundred  immigrants  arrived  at  Mobile, 
but  many  of  the  females  were  from  the  Hospital  Gene- 

1  The  Old  Regbm  in  Cauada,  rarkman,  ch.  13.     See,  also,  cha. 
20,  21. 
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ral  of  Paris.  This  practice  continued  for  years  to  tho 
great  detriment  of  the  province.  After  a  foolish  exper- 
iment the  king  forbade  the  exportation  of  convicts  as 
colonists,  but  continued  to  send  girls  of  very  mixed 
qualities.  At  the  same  time  many  poor  and  virtuous  wo- 
men were  sent  to  Louisiana,  where  they  founded  some 
of  the  best  families  of  ti  -3  state.  But  this  method  of 
founding  the  family,  under  government  order,  without 
regard  to  affinities  and  choices,  left  that  magnificent 
province  quite  in  a  state  of  nature  from  the  days  of  De 
Soto  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Spanish 
and  French  were  alike  in  this  theory  and  practice  of 
colonizatioii,  und  hence  failed  to  hold  and  develop  their 
possessions  in  North  America. 

Even  the  Enjjlish  made  similar  mistakes  and  failures. 
When  Florida  belonijed  to  Great  Britain  Lord  llolle,  in 
17G4,  attempted  a  colony  on  the  St.  John's  River,  "to 
which  he  transported  nearly  three  hundred  miserable 
females,  who  were  picked  up  in  the  purlieus  of  London." 
Of  course  his  Charlotia  was  a  failure.  \\\  the  Virginia 
colony,  quite  early,  a  wife  was  to  be  had  at  the  cost  of 
importation,  varying  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco.  Yet  such  were 
maids  of  virtuous  education  and  habit. 

But  this  apparent  yet  not  real  wandering  which  we 
have  indulged  must  be  turned  aijain  to  our  Ore<;on.  As 
I  have  shown  all  along,  the  Hudson  Bay  Comi)any  in- 
troduced into  their  possessions,  as  officers  and  servants, 
almost  unifornilv  siniile  men,  and  voung  men,  too.  It 
is  simple  history,  therefore,  and  should  be  no  matter  of 
surprise,  when  Martin,  the  friendly  historian  of  the  Com- 
pany, says:  "A  large  proportion  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  officers,  are  unit- 
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ed  to  native  women."  And  this  other  statement  he  adds 
naturally,  and  it  should  come  without  surprise.  At  Van- 
couver, and  he  writes  this  as  late  as  1849,  "the  residents 
mess  at  several  tables ;  one  for  the  chief  factor  and  his 
chirks ;  one  for  their  wives,  it  being  against  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Company  for  their  officers  and  their  wives  to 
take  their  meals  together."  With  squaw  wives  and 
half-breed  children  it  might  not  be  agreeable,  but  what 
is  to  be  said  of  the  civilization,  nearly  two  centuries  old, 
which  interdicts  the  family  table  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ?  The  two  brides  whom  we  are  fol- 
lowing to  the  Columbia  are  the  type  of  another  social 
order  and  will  introduce  another  state  of  society. 

Now  and  then  one  ordered  a  wife  from  his  native  land, 
as  already  stated,  and  the  books  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  show  that  the  order  was  honored,  by  the  re- 
ceipt entered  :  "  Received,  one  wife  in  good  condition." 
But  this  was  an  imported  luxury  which  few  could  enjoy. 
As  a  general  result  the  increase  of  population  was  half- 
breed  ;  European  civilization  went  down  towards  the  In- 
dian type  of  life  in  North  America,  meeting  half  way, 
more  or  less,  in  thv;  wigwam  and  shanty  ;  the  elevating, 
refining,  ennobling  influence  of  woman,  which  makes  the 
larger  part  of  the  true  home,  was  wanting,  and  society, 
in  the  Hudson  Bay  country,  became  a  dubious  hyphen 
between  the  savage  and  the  civilized.  The  arrival  of 
those  missionary  families,  as  the  forerunners  of  the  or- 
dinary immigration  from  the  States,  foretold  a  new  era 
on  the  north-west  coast.  They  turned  a  tide  that  had 
had  an  Arctic  course  for  almost  two  centuries. 

"Yon  stream,  whose  courses  run, 
Turiu'tl  l»y  a  pebble's  e<l^e, 
Is  Athal)asen,  rolliiij^  toward  the  sun, 
Through  the  cleft  mouiitaiii-letlge. 
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The  slcndor  rill  had  strayed, 

But  for  the  slantiiif,'  stone, 
To  evening's  ocean,  with  the  tangled  braid 

Of  foani-tlecked  Oregon." 

The  betrothed  of  Dr.  VVhitinuu  consented  to  the  ar- 
duous mission,  while  more  than  a  score  of  devoted  men 
declined  the  howling  wilderness  and  savage  inhabitants. 
They  preferred  more  inviting  mission  fields  and  easier 
work  beyond  the  sea.  It  was  a  long  search  to  find  a 
man  who  was  willinsr 

"To  lose  himself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings." 

Those  prairie  trails  and  mountain  passes  were  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  emigrant  trains  and  the  bones  of  rival 
traders  and  trappers.  Many  Indians  there  had  been  so 
outraged  by  the  whites  that  a  white  face  was  the  si<rnal 
for  revenge.  The  wanton  robbery  or  muider  of  unof- 
fending  natives  had  already  cost  the  life  of  many  inno- 
cent white  men,  and  unavenged  wrongs  were  still  wait- 
ing for  their  chance  for  recompense. 

Dr.  Whitman  deferred  his  marriage,  and  continued 
the  search  into  the  early  spring  of  IS^JG,  for  an  associate 
m  his  Oregon  work.  At  length  he  struck  the  track  of 
his  man,  and  found  himself  giving  chase  to  a  hybrid 
vehicle,  between  wagon  and  sleigh  —  no  uncommon 
carriage  in  the  backwoods,  and  mechanical  cousin  to 
Wyeth's  amphibiuni  —  which  was  cutting  tiirouirli  the 
crispy  and  cru.sty  snows  of  western  New  York,  "it  car- 
rie.l  the  Rev.  IT.  11.  Spalding  and  his  fresh  bride,  on 
their  way  as  missionaries  to  the  Osage  Indians,  then 
holding  a  reservation  in  that  section. 

The  American  Board  had  put  Dr.  Whitman  in  ptirsuit 
of  this  couple.     He  overhauled  them  there  on  the  win- 
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ter  lii<;liwjiy,  and  sent  forward  a  huiliiiij  call  that  they 
were  wanted  for  Oregon.  Qnestion  and  answer  between 
tlie  two  carriages  soon  summed  up  the  case :  The 
journey  miglit  recjuire  the  summers  of  two  years  ;  they 
could  have  the  convoy  of  tlie  American  Fur  Company 
to  the  "divide;"  the  Nez  Perces,  their  future  parish- 
ioners, would  meet  them  as  escort  for  the  remainder  of 
the  journey ;  the  food  would  be  buffalo,  venison,  and 
other  game  meats ;  the  conveyance  would  be  the  saddle 
alternating  with  the  feet ;  the  rivers  they  would  swina 
on  horseback  ;  and  their  housing  would  be  tents,  blan- 
kets, and  stars. 

Mr.  Spalding  said  to  his  wife,  recently  from  a  bed  of 
lingering  sickness,  "  It  is  not  your  duty  to  go  ;  your 
health  forbids,  but  it  sliall  be  left  to  you  after  we  have 
prayed  together."  Thus  talking  back  and  forth  between 
the  sleighs,  that  were  inverted  wagons,  and  with  each 
other,  they  entered  the  little  backwoods  village  of  How- 
ard and  drew  rein  before  the  small  tavern.  They  took 
counsel  together  from  on  high,  when  the  young  bride 
was  left  alone  for  her  conclusion.  Ten  minutes  and  a 
cheerful  face  brought  the  answer :  "  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  for  Orcijon." 

At  once  her  husband  pleaded  her  weak  state  —  the 
fatigues  and  privations  of  so  long  a  journey  —  three  thou- 
sand miles  at  least — and  two  thousand  of  it  in  saddle 
and  canoe  and  on  foot  —  the  Indians  frantic  for  captives 
und  revenge  —  distance  from  the  old  home  and  a  white 
man's  neighborhood  —  and  all  that  and  all  that.  The 
answer  was  ready ;  and  probably  man  or  woman  never 
came  nearer,  in  giving  it,  to  the  spirit  of  its  author : 
"  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart  ?  For 
I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only  but  also  to  die  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
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"When  (letailiiifj  tliese  incidents  thirty-four  years  af- 
terward ]Mr.  Spalding  said,  with  charming  simplicity : 
"  Then  I  had  to  come  to  it.  I  did  not  know  anything." 
"We  admire  the  lu'roism  rather  than  the  reasoning  of  the 
feeble  woman ;  but  ardor  not  unfrequently  does  more 
than  logic  in  producing  noble  results. 

It  was  all  settled  then  at  the  little  village  of  Howard. 
Dr.  Whitman  sent  a  messenger  to  his  betrothed  to  be 
ready  for  a  hasty  wedding  and  a  long  bridal  tour.  He 
started  off  for  his  two  Nez  Perce  boys.  The  wedding 
came  soon ;  there  were  "  no  cards,"  and  the  bride  would 
"receive  "  on  the  Columbia. 

What  a  bridal  tour  for  the  two  young  wives !  Travel 
on  the  frontier,  or  even  out  west,  was  not  what  it  is  to- 
day. Only  six  years  before  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  —  the  first  for  passengers  in  North  America  — 
had  had  an  august  opening  of  fifteen  miles  on  strap-rail 
and  with  horse  power.  It  even  tried  to  run  its  cars  by 
sail  !  Not  twelve  months  before  the  Boston  and  Lowell, 
Boston  and  Worcester,  and  Boston  and  Providence  rail- 
roads had  opened.  Only  three  years  before  the  first 
steamer  had  entered  Chicago,  and  it  must  be  fifteen  yet 
before  the  first  locomotive  can  lead  in  a  passenger  train. 

How  young  and  small  Cincinnati  was  when  they 
passed  it !  The  first  white  born  citizen  of  that  city, 
William  Moody,  was  there  to  welcome  them,  only  forty- 
six  years  of  age.  At  Pittsburg  Catlin  warned  the  gen- 
tlemen against  the  presumption  of  attempting  to  taku 
women  over  the  plains,  and  through  the  mountains,  and 
the  tragic  fate  of  one  company  was  detailed,  where  all 
the  men  were  murdered  bv  the  Indians  that  the  one 
woman  might  be  carried  into  a  horrid  and  unreported 
captivity.  Advice  to  turn  back,  warnings,  prayers,  and 
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benedictions  followed  them  from  city  to  city,  till  tliry 
roun<led  to  at  the  semi-American  town  of  St.  Louis,  and, 
mid  a  jargon  of  languajjes,  and  mixture  of  costumes, 
and  miscellany  of  merchandize  on  the  h'vee,  they  were 
taken  by  the  hand  and  welcomed  to  hospitable  homes. 
The  missionary  party  now  consisted  of  five,  Messrs. 
Spalding  and  Whitman,  with  their  wives,  and  W.  II. 
Gray,  agent  for  the  proposed  mission. 

The  American  Fur  Company  was  fitting  out  its  annual 
expedition  up  the  Missouri,  and  to  the  mountains,  but 
to  admit  women  as  parties  in  the  expedition  was  a  ques- 
tionable novelty.  However,  the  Doctor  on  his  return 
trip  the  preceding  year  with  this  Company  had  so  acted 
the  good  Samaritan  when  the  cholera  struck  them,  that 
they  couhl  not  now  refuse.  They  therefore  promised 
to  take  the  missionary  party  under  convoy  when  they 
should  leave  Council  Bluffs. 

Four  years  before  the  two  disheartened  Nez  Perces 
had  left  those  same  streets  with  heavy  hearts  for  their 
dark  land  and  benighted  people,  but  now  light  and  hope 
followed  them  up  the  river.  The  party  pressed  on  in 
advance  of  the  fur  men,  but  by  vexatious  delays  in  the 
purchase  and  driving  of  tock  a  part  of  the  way,  and  by 
the  failure  of  the  boat  to  take  on  board  the  Doctor  and 
ladies  at  Liberty  Landing,  they  found  themselves  six  days 
behind  at  Council  Bluffs.  The  convoy  had  so  much 
the  start  out  on  the  plains. 

It  was  a  hard  chase  to  gain  all  this,  and  the  serio- 
comic incidents  of  such  a  trip,  in  an  inexperienced  com- 
pany, seemed  inclined  to  concentrate  on  the  clergyman. 
Inanimate  nature,  circumstances,  "  things,"  sometimes 
appear  to  assume  a  personality  and  take  a  will  to  make 
some  selected  one  the  object  or  butt  of  their  rude  and 
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comic  jests  aiul  practical  jokes.  Mr.  Spalding  was 
kicked  by  ii  mule,  sliakeii  l>y  the  ague,  8trij>ped  by  a  tor- 
nado, not  only  of  his  tent  but  liis  bhmkets,  and  crow(k;d  oif 
the  ferryboat  by  an  awkward,  uncivilized  frontier  cow,  to 
whicii  he  made  a  caudal  attachment  as  a  life  preserver. 
While  he  had  these  freaks  of  nature  played  off  on  him, 
he  entertained  some  doubts  of  overtaking  the  convoy, 
and  had  (piestions  about  a  return.  Between  these  serial 
mishaps  and  discouragements  his  feeble  wife  would 
bring  him  to  himself  by  the  remark:  "I  have  started 
for  the  llocky  Mountains  and  I  expect  to  go  there." 

Late  in  May,  I80G,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
they  came  to  the  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte,  and  were 
cheered  to  hear  their  signal  gun  answered  from  the  o|)- 
posite  bank.  Tiiey  had  almost  won  the  chase.  The 
convoy  started  off  early,  but  left  a  man  to  show  them 
over  the  river,  and  Mr.  Spalding,  lively  with  the  mem- 
ory of  the  incidents,  says  :  "  Late  that  night  we  mission- 
aries filed  into  their  camp,  and  took  the  place  reserved 
for  us,  two  messes  west  of  the  Captain's  tent,  and  so  we 
won  by  two  lengths." 

The  caravan  was  now  large,  consisting  of  about  two 
hundred  persons,  and  six  hundred  animals.  Th(;y 
marched  and  encamped  with  military  carefulin^ss.  At 
night  the  stock  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  encamj)- 
ment;  enclosing  them  were  the  tents  and  wagons  ;  and  en- 
circling all  a  close  cordon  of  sentinels.  All  this  was 
necessary  because  of  the  Indians,  more  or  less  hostile, 
always  thieving,  and  seldom  far  from  the  line  (<;  a.arch. 

The  fur  men  were  exceedingly  kind  to  the  ladies.  A 
sense  of  honor  and  a  pride  that  they  were  thus  entrusted 
with  them,  and  withal  the  homage  that  manhood  always 
pays  to  the  true  woman,  led  them  to  show  favors  and 
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courtesies.  The  cl)(/u'«;  pieces  of  the  game  went  to  them, 
and  their  comfort  ami  itixi^o,  were  a  kind  of  pilot  to  tho 
Compiiiiy.  No  man,  uiile.ss  he  Ikj  a  sailor,  carries  a 
warmer  lieart  aiul  stronj;er  arm  for  those  who  need  him, 
and  honorably  trust  him,  than  these  rough  mountain 
mt'!«. 

Four  of  the  party  had  it  as  their  business  to  Lring 
into  camp  each  night  four  mule -loads  of  wild  meat. 
Yrt  sometimes  there  was  a  failure,  as  there  was  of 
water,  or  sunshine.  Of  course  the  journey  had  its  per- 
petual variations.  7.'her«;  was  the  scenery  of  prairie, 
timber,  and  stream,  the  hiiiflah>,  antelope,  and  coyote, 
and  a  new  stvle  of  Indian  v,itii  a  new  trick  at  stealiiiir. 
]\I()re  ravines  to  he  filled,  a  more  ugly  ford,  and  more 
upsets  and  brokcin  wa;:ons  varied  the  monotony  somo 
days.  Sometimes  the  u-mpest  of  wind  and  rain  and 
tlnnxlcr  would  come  before,  night,  which  was  a  pleasing 
variation.  Yet  a-^  the  days  won;  by,  measuring  the  dis- 
tance l)(!tw(!en  th<tm  and  loved  ones,  these  nilieving 
changes  dropped  into  the  groove  of  sameness.  Mental 
as  well  as  physical  weaiiri<;-<s  caUK;  over  them,  and  they 
endured  the  passives  state  of  being  acted  upon  rather 
than  acting  —  a  painfid  doom  to  an  energetic  nature. 

June  sixth  they  were  at  Laramie,  but  how  their 
nomad  Arab-wand(Ting  contrasts  with  the  activity  and 
industries  in  that  Platte  valley  to-day  !  On  the  fourth 
of  .Tuly  they  entered  the  famous  South  Pass,  where  the 
Rocky  and  Wind-river  Mountains  almost  come  together, 
yet  leave  an  opening  for  human  tides  to  flow  to  and  fro. 
Here,  on  a  high  plateau,  the  head  springs  of  the  South 
Platte,  the  Yellowston**,  and  the  Columbia  show  their 
silver  threads.  This  is  th«;  grand  "  divide  "  of  the  waters 
oi   the    Coutineutj  and  hero  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
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keep  a  perpetual  agency  and  watch  that  each  may  take 
its  own  waters  in  sight  of  the  otiicr.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
by-play  of  the  jaded  travelers,  while  resting  heie  for  a 
day  or  two,  to  rob  each  ocean  by  carrying  a  cup  of  the 
young  river  half  a  mile  and  pouring  it  into  tlu!  fountain 
stream  of  the  other. 

It  is  a  little  amusing  to  trace  through  this  pas-:  the 
routes  of  distinguished  explorers,  as  *'  Fremont,  1812," 
"  Fremont,  184;3,"  "  Stanbury,  1849."  Jt  may  give 
information  and  also  divide  honors  with  the  Patlsfindcr 
to  add  :  "  Mesdames  Whitman  and  Spalding,  18,')G."  A 
United  States  corps  of  engineers  discovering  a  pass  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  six  years  after  two  women  had 
gone  through  ! 

In  the  morning  of  that  day  Mrs.  Spalding  was  quite 
ill,  fainted,  and  thought  she  was  icar  the  end  of  her  life 
journey.  They  lifted  her  tenderly  from  the  saddle,  and 
gave  her  what  repose  and  comfort  they  could  on  robes 
and  blankets.  The  long  tour,  with  its  always  varying 
but  never  ceasing  fatigues,  had  steadily  increased  the 
feebleness  with  which  she  left  her  New  York  home,  and 
her  end  seemed  nigh.  Rallying  her  remaining  strength, 
yet  showing  no  loss  of  her  womanly  fortitude  and  hero- 
ism, she  said :  "  Do  not  put  me  on  that  horse  again. 
Leave  me  here,  and  save  yourselves  for  the  great  work. 
Tell  mother  I  am  glad  I  came." 

That  column  of  caravan  life  march«>d  on,  as  it  does 
everywhere  in  tiiis  world,  while  the  feeble  fall  out  of 
rank  and  a  few  linger  long  enoui^h  to  care  for  the  dving. 
When,  however,  the  company  made  their  usual  camp  at 
evening  INFrs.  Spalding  was  brought  in  much  revived. 
Was  it  because  ihey  gave  her  to  drink  of  the  brook 
trickling  by,  whose  waters  were  to  run  through  her  great 
parish  to  the  Pacific  ? 
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When  they  were  under  way  again,  and  had  advanced 
far  enough  to  be  on  the  Paciiic  slope  of  the  country, 
twenty-five  hundred  miles  from  home,  the  missionary 
party  stopped  and  dismounted.  Tiien,  s[)reading  their 
blankets  and  lifting  the  American  flag,  they  all  kneeled 
around  the  Book,  and,  with  prayer  and  praise,  took 
possession  of  the  western  side  of  the  continent  for  Christ 
and  tlie  Church. 

There  are  few  scenes  in  American  records  that  sur- 
pass this  one  for  historic  grandeur.  For  a  century  and 
a  half  those  western  sections  of  the  New  World  had 
been  overrun  by  Europeans  wiio  left  but  faint  traces  of 
Christianity  and  civilization.  The  abused,  plundered, 
and  neglected  natives  had  brought  their  request  for 
light  and  the  Book  three  thousand  miles  to  the  nearest 
Christian  city,  only  to  be  disapi)ointed.  This  little  band 
proposed  to  give  the  land  to  a  Christian  civilization 
from  sea  to  sea.  They  have  now  come  the  weary  way 
to  the  western  half  of  it.  Historic  figures  five  of  them, 
they  kneel  to  give  half  a  continent  to  the  better  times 
of  "  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  toward  men."  The 
two  Nez  Perce  boys  stand  by,  with  eyes  on  the  five,  and 
the  flag,  and  the  Book.  That  act  went  far  toward  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  and  in  giving  to  the 
United  States  six  thousand  miles  of  Pacific  coast. 

We  have  otiier  grand  historic  scenes  on  canvas.  Bal- 
boa at  Panama,  taking  possession  of  the  Pacific  and  all 
its  lands  for  the  Crown  of  Spain  ;  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  ;  Washington  assuming  command  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  ;  Washington  surrendering  that  power  after 
the  Kepublic  was  established ;  the  First  Prayer  in  Con- 
gress, and  many  other  noble  memorials.  But  in  com- 
pass of  background  and  foreground ;  the  two  halves  of 
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the  continent ;  the  parting  rivers  for  the  two  oceans  ; 
the  moral  exigency  suggested  by  tlie  two  Indian  figures; 
the  rounding  out  of  tlie  lvei)ub]ic  on  tlie  sunset  side,  as 
it  came  in  the  consequences ;  the  ivueeling  men  and 
women  around  the  Book,  with  the  American  flug  Moat- 
ing over  them,  —  tlie  scene  is  worthy  of  any  panel  in 
the  Rotunda  at  Wa  hington. 

How  well  the  picture  harmonizes  with  that  passage 
in  Washington's  first  inaugural  address:  "No  people 
can  he  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible 
hand  which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men  more  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Every  step  by  which  they 
have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  independent  nation 
seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some  token  of 
Providential  agency." 

A  few  more  stages  of  weary  travel,  and  our  little 
company,  who  are  to  do  so  much  in  adjusting  the  Ore- 
gon difliculties  and  enlarging  the  American  Union,  a" 
rived  at  the  great  mountain  rendezvous  of  trappers  and 
traders,  and  so  to  the  end  of  protection  under  con- 
voy. They  tarried  here  ten  days  to  recruit  and  prepare 
for  their  separate  marf^h  to  the  Columbia.  Let  us  look 
in  on  the  grand  encampment  nestled  among  magnificent 
mountains,  and  sketch  a  few  scenes  that  disappeared 
with  the  past  generation,  and  that  in  this  rush  of  fron- 
tier life  are  fast  receding  into  antiquarian  background. 
Long  since  such  gatherings  ceased  to  be  realities. 

Tills  annual  fair  of  mountain  men  and  Indians  was 
held  midway  between  South  Pass  and  Fort  Hall.  The 
encampment  was  on  the  banks  of  Green  River,  a  head 
stream  of  the  Colora«lo,  whose  cold  waters  bei;in  their 
long  journey  of  twelve  hundred  miles  by  trickling  down 
the  snowy  canons  ol    Fremont's  Peak,  and  there  rush 
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by  our  motley  multitude  to  frolic  madly  in  the  Black 
Canon,  five  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of 
California.  Probahlv  this  is  the  wiMost  scene  in  the 
world.  For  twenty-five  miles  the  river  plunges  down  a 
rocky  defile  between  precipice  banks,  from  a  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  leaving  the  water  unap- 
proachable and  only  to  be  looked  down  upon  from 
their  giddy  heights.  The  traders  gathered  here,  Amer- 
ican and  English,  bringing  all  the  comforts  and  finery 
that  the  red  man  so  covets,  while  Indian  tribes,  by  their 
representatives,  come  in  from  the  prairies  this  side  the 
mountains,  and  over  the  rocky  ranges,  beyond  the  Great 
Basin,  laden  with  the  fur  spoils  of  a  year.  It  was  their 
annual  holiday,  too,  in  which  to  break  the  dull  sameness 
of  their  life. 

The  first  dinner  of  our  friends  there  is  worthy  of  a 
record.  July  20,  18.'J6,  the  table  is  spread.  It  is  a 
shaky  oilcloth  on  the  grass;  the  plates,  tin  when  at 
Council  Bluffs,  now  battered  flakes  of  sheet  iron  ;  cups 
the  same,  but  not  so  flat ;  knives  of  the  butcher  species ; 
forks,  sticks  of  local  option  and  cut  •  venison,  and  buf- 
falo, and  mountain  sheep,  broiled  or  roasted  ;  seasoning, 
some  salt,  some  ashes,  and  some  sand.  For  second 
course  a  scant  service  of  mountain-made  bread,  some 
tea  and  a  very  little  sugar.  Two  Indian  chiefs  are  at 
the  board,  that  is,  the  oilcloth,  and  an  uncounted  num- 
ber of  Indian  waiters,  —  for  remnants.  The  grounds 
are  covered  by  fifteen  hundred  people,  of  mixed  blood, 
langtiaye  and  costume  ;  about  one  hundred  of  these  are 
American  traders  and  trappers;  fifty  are  French  of  the 
Canadian  type,  and  twenty  citizens,  including  tlie  mis- 
sion party.     Tiie  rest  are  Indiana. 

At  the  International  Indian  Fair  at  Mus-ko-gee,  in 
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1880,  I  found  more  Indians,  about  two  thousand,  but 
much  less  Indian  life,  with  about  five  hundred  bronzed 
whites  intermixed.  Civil  and  savaije  life  meet  here  to 
exchange  goods.  Similar  gatherings  are  still  observed 
as  great  holidays. 

The  goods  of  the  American  Fur  Company  are  in  log- 
pens,  covered  with  canvas,  poles,  or  brush,  on  a  turf  floor. 
The  equipage  of  the  campaign  is  dumped  near  the  store- 
cabin,  being  pack-saddles  and  the  miscellaneous  whatnots 
of  wilderness  life ;  encircling  these  are  the  white  camps, 
and  outside  of  all  the  posted  guards.  Between  the  trad- 
ing-hut and  the  river  mules  and  horses  are  made  safe 
against  stampedes  and  petty  thefts  by  a  double  row  of 
tents.  Adjoining  on  the  west  are  the  lires  and  screens 
of  the  trappers  and  hunters;  and  for  three  miles  farther 
a  miscellany  of  wigwams  are  spread  along,  continuous  in 
tribal  sections,  hugging  Horse  Creek  above  the  junction 
with  Green  River. 

The  red  men,  and  the  mountain  men  too,  were  not 
unmindful  of  courtesy  to  their  white  lady  visitors,  and 
so  prepared  an  entertainment.  Tt  was  an  Indian  tour- 
nament, quite  enjoyable  after  it  had  been  frightful.  Six 
hundred  Indians,  mounted,  plumed,  painted,  and  decked 
with  all  the  insignia  of  war,  an<l  with  all  the  whooping 
and  yelling  and  noise-making  that  they  only  know  how 
to  produce,  with  horses  frantic  and  plunging,  came  rnsli- 
ing  through  the  rendezvous.  One  needs  a  little  IiKlian 
blood  in  order  to  be  nerveless  on  such  an  occasion, 
even  when  he  knows  what  is  coming.  As  the  parade 
was  partly  to  ejitertain  and  {)artly  to  gain  a  view  of  tho 
first  two  white  women  who  had  <lured  to  enter  tho 
mountains,  the  line  of  rushing  was  laid  by  their  tents. 
They,  therefore,  had  all  the  beuellt  of  position  at  tho 
very  front. 
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But  tliere  were  others  to  gaze  on  those  women.  Hardy 
Rocky  Mountain  trappers,  who  had  not  seen  white 
women  for  twenty-live  years,  were  carried  back  by  the 
sight  to  the  days  of  a  mother  and  sister  and  school- 
mates, and  a  cottage  liome  of  childhood  ;  and  those  rough 
J  et  strong-hearted  men  wept  like  children.  Their  man- 
hood came  back  to  them  when  they  saw  a  gown ;  and 
all  their  civilization  concentrated  in  the  awkward  do(fin<j 
of  a  greasy  cap,  when  Mrs.  Whitman  or  Mrs.  Spalding 
walked  by.  Years  afterward  one  of  these  men  said : 
"  From  that  day  when  I  took  again  the  hand  of  a  civil- 
ized woman  I  was  a  better  man."  It  would  be  dilficult 
to  find  a  tribute  to  woman  more  hearty  and  noble  than 
that.  The  grand  element  that  the  Hudson  IJay  Co)n- 
pany  had  so  carefully  kept  back,  while  they  were  pre- 
serving wilderness  and  propagating  beaver,  was  on  the 
way  to  add  the  northwest  to  Christendom. 

The  joy  of  the  missionaries  was  much  increased  by 
meeting  here  a  large  delegation  of  the  Nez  I'erces. 
When  Dr.  Whitman  turned  back  from  this  place  to  the 
States  in  the  preceding  autumn,  it  was  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  this  tribe  to  be  invited  to  meet  the  Doctor 
and  his  company  here  at  this  time.  They  were  there 
on  the  arrival,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  w^as 
mutual.  The  gratitude  and  gladness  of  the  poor  natives 
was  quite  demonstrative,  and  specially  towards  the  wo- 
men. They  almost  monopolized  the  ladies  as  the  sub- 
jects of  their  peculiar  care.  Ordinary  food,  and  such 
delicacies  as  the  mountains  afforded,  personal  services, 
their  rude  but  tender  and  hearty  kindnesses — all  this 
was  without  limit. 

The  ten  days  soon  ran  by,  letters  were  written  for 
the  States,  goods  reduced  and  repacked,  first  lessons  in 
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Indian  companionship  well  conned,  a  Hudson  Bay  party 
engaged  as  an  escort,  and  finally  the  pioneer  biigade 
of  civilization  moved  on  westward.  They  readied  the 
English  Fort  Hall,  run  the  gauntlet  of  its  crafty  impedi- 
ments—  of  which  more  by  and  by  —  reduced  luggage 
again  and  pressed  on.  In  a  few  days  they  were  at  a  log 
pole,  and  brush  enclosure,  called  Fort  Boise.  Here  tho 
Doctor  was  compelled  by  Hudson  Bay  Company  advice, 
not  highway  diiliculties,  to  leave  his  wagon. 

By  and  by,  after  the  incidents  of  ferries,  and  fords, 
mountain  sides  and  cafions,  overplus  and  half  rations, 
the  party  descended  the  Blue  JMountains,  and  looked 
into  the  valley  of  the  long-sought  Columbia.  IMounfc 
Hood,  the  tallest  sentinel  of  the  Cascade  range,  stood 
high  up,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  to  give  them 
welcome. 

On  the  second  of  September,  18.'30,  and  four  months 
from  the  JNIissouri,  and  thirty-five  hundred  niiles  of 
weary  travel  from  their  childhood  home  and  marriage 
group,  the  open,  cordial  gates  of  Fort  Walla  Walla  re- 
ceived them.  The  bridal  tour  was  ended,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  Oregon  begun. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

whitman's   "  OLD    WAGON." 

The  Oregon  que.stion  finally  turned  on  wheels.  Even 
Webster  and  Ashburton,  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
settle  the  international  boundary  on  the  north  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  could  carry  the  line  of  division  no  far- 
ther wc&t  than  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Then  dii»]omacy, 
civil  engineering,  and  the  two  nations  —  all  concerned 
—  had  to  wait  for  the  wagons.  The  taking  of  one 
through,  overland,  to  the  Columbia,  by  Dr.  Whitman, 
was  the  most  im[)ortant  act  in  all  preliminaries  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  controversy. 

At  first  only  two  parties  took  a  pj;oper  view  of  a  wagon 
for  Oregon  —  Marcus  Whitman  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  In  183G,  when  the  wagon  was  at  Fort  Hall 
and  Fort  Boise  with  its  two  women  occupants,  it  sug- 
gested to  the  Company  the  family  and  a  civilized  home 
and  permanent  settlement  in  Oregon,  and  a  highway 
from  the  Missouri  to  that  settlement  which  others  could 
follow.  The  Company  therefore  determined  to  turn  the 
w.tgon  back,  or  divert  it  to  California,  or  stop  it  abso- 
hittily.  Dr.  Whitman  took  the  same  view  of  the  wagon, 
and  therefore  concluded  to  take  it  through  to  Ore^")n. 
But  we  musi  go  back  a  little  in  the  narrative. 

When  the  fur-traders  and  the  mission  party  arrived 
at  Fort  Laramie,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  assumed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  all  wagons  and  carts  would,  as 
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usual,  be  abandoned,  as  it  was  tliought  impracticable 
to  proceed  fartlier  witb  tiiem.  The  Doctor  l»ad  been 
brought  up  where  tliere  is  much  natural  antagonism  be- 
tween wiieels  and  mountains,  and  lie  had  beeu  educated 
to  overcome  it.  He  was  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  give 
up  to  the  lloci^y  Mountains,  lie  objected  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  waijons. 

He  had  purchased  two  at  Liberty,  on  the  ]\Iissouri, 
and  now  it  seemed  very  desirable,  on  account  of  the 
ladies,  to  take  along  at  least  one  of  them.  There  waa 
much  discussion  over  it  between  the  missionaries  and  the 
traders,  and  finally  the  latter  consented  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  at  the  same  time  added  one  of  their 
carts  to  the  mission  wagon.  Dr.  Whitman  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  carriages,  and  the  first  night  out  from 
Fort  Laramie  he  came  ii:to  camp  late,  warm,  pulling, 
and  cheery  too,  for  he  had  had  only  one  upset  witii  the 
wagon  and  two  with  the  cart.  So  affairs  progressed, 
with  various  accidents  and  incidents  to  wagon  and  cart, 
now  a  capsize  and  now  a  repair,  now  a  man  and  now  a 
mule  objecting  and  with  equal  Roman  firmness,  till  they 
arrived  at  the  rendezvous  or  great  fair  grounds. 

When  they  put  out  from  the  rendezvous,  all  parties 
and  persons,  except  the  Flat-Heads,  advised  them 
to  leave  the  wagon.  However,  after  camp  was  mado 
the  Doctor  came  in,  and  to  the  general  surprise,  with 
his  four-wheeled  companion.  "  He  was  totally  alone," 
says  Gray,  the  historian,  one  of  his  company,  "in  his 
determination  to  get  his  old  wagon  through  to  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia,  and  to  tho  luissiou  station  that  might  bo 
established,  no  one  knew  where." 

There  is  no  other  sound  like  that  made  by  **  stout- 
loaded  wagon  on  a  rough  road ;  and  now  after  six  ihou- 
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sand  years  or  so  of  stillness  in  those  wild  regions,  those 
sounds  woke  tlie  echoes  of  the  mountains.  Perhaps  out 
of  respect  to  the  pre-historic  Americans  we  ought  to 
double  that  six  thousand.  AVe  can  hear  that  Whitman 
wagon  now,  in  our  mental  ear,  and  it  will  help  the  hear- 
ing if  one  will  pronounce  aloud  the  name  that  the  In- 
dians gave  to  the  "  old  wagon."  They  put  into  jerky 
syllables  the  sounds  it  made  as  it  rose  and  fell  and  stopped 
in  the  soft  grass  and  among  the  rocks,  and  called  it : 
ch  ick-ch  ick-shd  n  i-le-ka  i-kasJi . 

On  the  caravan  moved,  traders  and  preacher,  and  wo- 
men, and  Indian,  mules,  pack-saddles,  and  ponies ;  tho 
wagon  far  in  the  rear,  now  saying,  on  the  grass  land, 
c/iick-chick,  and  now  among  the  rocks,  kai-lash.  Mr. 
Gray  says,  in  his  "  History  of  Oregon  "  :  "  It  is  duo  to 
Dr.  Whitman  to  sav,  notwithstanding  this  was  the  most 
dilRcult  route  we  had  to  travel,  yet  he  persevered  with 
liis  old  wagon  without  any  particular  assistance.  From 
Soda  Springs  to  Fort  Hall  his  labor  was  immense,  yet 
he  overcame  every  dilRculty,  and  brought  it  safe  through. 
I  have  thrice  since  traveled  the  same  route,  and  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  see  how  he  did  it." 

Arrived  at  Fort  Hall,  about  one  Imndred  miles  north 
of  Salt  Lake,  all  baggage  and  luggage  were  reduced  as 
much  as  possible  and  repacked.  Here  all  parties,  mis- 
sion and  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Post"  men  too,  combined 
to  say  that  the  wagon  could  be  hauled  no  farther.  The 
terrible  canons,  and  bottomless  creeks  in  the  Snake 
Plains,  made  it  impossible.  But  the  iron  Doctor  was 
immovable.  Then  they  said  that  he  must  at  least  take 
it  a[)art  and  pack  it,  if  it  went  on.  Finally,  the  indom- 
itable man  made  a  compromise,  converted  the  wagon 
into  a  cart,  lor.ded  in  the  duplicate  wheels  and  axletree, 
and  started  airain  on  wheels  for  the  Columbia. 
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True,  when  they  camo  to  the  Snake  River,  both  the 
cart  and  its  driver  had  to  do  some  swimming,  but  they 
both  came  out  on  the  west  bank,  and  so  much  nearer  to 
On'gon.  So  tlioy  entered  Fort  Boise,  two  miles  below 
the  old  liuise  City.  This  was  so  rude  an  inclosure  that 
it  would  hardly  pass  for  u  cattle  pen  or  mule  corral. 
Hero  the  cart  took  on  a  very  serious  look  and  so  did 
every  man  when  he  looked  at  it.  The  expressions  of 
opinion  as  to  its  farther  advance  became  more  decided, 
and  some  of  them  tersely  brief,  and  to  missionary  ears 
more  in('lo<;ant  than  to  mountaineers.  Tin;  escort  of 
Hudson  Bay  men  had  stopped  at  Fort  Hall,  and  all  but 
the  Doctor  felt  the  need  of  moviiiij  on  in  a  li<;ht  and 
compact  and  very  defensilde  order.  It  was  again  sug- 
gested to  take  it  apart,  and  pack  it  through,  if  the  mules 
carrying  it  would  not  slide  from  the  precipices  which 
they  would  have  to  scale  and  descend.  Finally  another 
compromise  was  effected.  The  wagon  shouhl  be  left  at 
Fort  BoisL*,  till  some  one  could  come  back  and  take  it 
on  to  the  established  mission.  This  was  done  and  judg- 
ments harmonized,  and  soon  after  ''  the  old  wagon " 
went  through,  the  first  to  pass  the  plains  and  the  moun- 
tain so  far  towards  Oregon. 

Thus  the  irrepressible  energy  of  this  man  pioneered 
for  a  carriage  way  to  Oregon  in  183G.  Thoyear  before 
the  first  house  had  been  built  in  San  Francisco,  steam 
cars  had  run  out  from  Boston  toward  Lowell  and  Worces- 
ter and  Providence,  and  this  year  twelve  hundred  and 
seventy-three  miles  of  rail  had  been  laid  in  the  country, 
and  the  whistle  and  the  rattle  of  locomotives  were  full 
of  the  prophecy  of  the  104,813  miles  of  it  that  we  had 
at  the  close  of  1881.  So  the  chick-chick-shnni-le-kai-kash 
of  the  Doctor  was  not  one  of  the  miL'>r  prophets. 
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This  movement  of  the  nation  westward  on  wheels  is 
an  interesting  study.  One  of  the  earliest  items  in  it  may 
be  found  in  the  Records  of  the  City  of  Xewton,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  year  1G.S7.  "  John  Ward  and  Noah 
Wiswall  were  joined  to  our  selectmen  to  treat  with  tlio 
selectm(!n  of  Canibri<li,^e  to  lay  out  a  highway  from  our 
meeting-house  to  the  Falls."  I  cannot  trace  a  current 
tradition  to  any  other  board  of  highway  commissioners, 
wliich  says,  that  being  instructed  to  lay  out  a  highway 
into  the  wilderness,  they  in  due  time  reported :  '•  That 
they  had  laid  out  said  highway  to  a  bluff  in  the  wilder- 
ness, on  the  Charles  River,  between  its  upper  and  lower 
Falls  in  Newton,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sioners that  point  was  as  far  westward  as  any  public  road 
would  ever  be  needed."  This  bluff  was  about  ten  miles 
*'  out  west "  from  the  Boston  meeting-house  !  How- 
ever, the  "  western  fever"  so  prevailed  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  public  road  more  than  ten  miles  from  Bos- 
ton was  demanded,  for  in  the  Records  of  the  Great  and 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  for  1683  we  find  this 
entry:  — 

"Whereas  the  way  to  Kenecticut  now  vsed  being 
very  hazardous  to  travellers  by  reason  of  one  deepe  riuer 
that  is  passed  fower  or  fme  times  ouer,  which  may  bo 
avoyded,  as  is  conceived,  by  a  better  and  nearer  way, 
it  is  referred  to  Major  Pynchon  in  order  y''  sajd  way  bo 
lajd  out  and  well  marked.  He  having  hired  two  Indians 
to  guide  him  in  the  way,  and  contracted  w"*  them  for 
fluty  shillings,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Treasurer  of  the 
County  pay  the  same  in  country  pay  towards  the  effect- 
ing the  worke." 

One  century  and  one  year  after  the  Newton  survey, 
liufus  Putnam  started,  and,  with  ox-cart  and  sled,  in  a 
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three  months*  journey  went  further  west.  Now  we  liear 
*'  die  old  wagou "  of  Marcus  Whitman  rattling  along 
amonjj  the  head  streams  of  the  Columbia.  This  remark- 
able  and  now  historic  vehicle,  that  had  been  the  centre 
of  so  many  doubts  and  hard  sayings  and  anxieties,  as  a 
moving  treasury  coveted  by  Indians,  and  the  subject  of 
so  many  upsets  and  un needed  baths,  and  that  had  been 
developed  inversely  and  degradingly  into  a  cart,  finally 
and  later  came  out,  all  right,  on  tbe  lower  Columbia,  at 
Fort  Walla  Walla.  AVhen  the  company  arrived  there  in 
advance  of  "  the  old  wagon  '*  they  had  been  out  over 
four  months  from  the  Missouri  at  Liberty  Landing,  hav- 
ing traveled  about  twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
They  had  made  an  average  of  more  than  twenty-five 
miles  a  day,  which  was  a  good  rate  for  a  caravan,  since 
the  average  of  a  Roman  army  was  sixteen  miles. 

When  I  resided  in  St.  Louis,  the  old  family  carriage 
of  General  Clark,  the  first  that  ever  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  turned  off  at  auction  for  five  dollars.  Prob- 
ably to-day  its  remains  rest  in  some  spot  as  obscure  and 
covered  over  by  drift  in  the  stream  of  time  as  the  grave 
of  De  Soto  in  the  lower  Mississippi.  It  would  be  a  rare 
antiquity  and  treasure  to  head  a  procession  celebrating 
the  first  or  second  centennial  of  its  iJ  Annie  du  Coup. 
But  "  the  old  waijon  "  of  Dr.  Whitman  would  now  be  a 
rarer  treasure  and  relic.  It  carried  more  national  des- 
tiny than  the  stately  coach  of  the  General.  Very  pleas- 
ant historical  coincidences  associate  these  two  men  and 
the  two  carriages.  In  1804  the  General,  then  Lieuten- 
ant, went  over  to  view  the  newly  purchased  Oregon, 
and  took  the  first  look  at  the  Pacific  that  an  American 
C'tizen  ever  had  of  it  from  American  soil.  Thirty-two 
years  afterward  the  Doctor  followed  with  his  wagon  on 
10 
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the  trail  of  tlie  Ci<;tM'r.'il.  It  would  be  dilTicult  to  find 
two  sini;lo  acts  in  tlnj  lives  of  two  men  which  liave  so 
miirlvL'd  Atiicric.iii  hi-t'»ry. 

The  work  was  dom*  suhstantiallv.  The  wni^oii  and 
the  two  brides,  Mrs.  Wbitrnaii  uikI  Mrs.  SpaMin«r,  had 
won  Oregon.  The  Wvnl  whjjels  had  marked  th<^  i)rairie, 
and  Itrushed  the  sa;:*;,  and  ;;razed  the  rocks,  and  cut  the 
river  banks  all  the  way  from  tin;  Missouri  to  the  Colum- 
bia. How  many  ten  thousands  have  since  been  on  that 
trail  with  their  \o\\'^  lin<;H of  white  canvas-topped  teams! 
The  first  white  women  had  crossed  the  continent,  and 
not  only  witnesse*!  but  achi(!V<d  the  victory.  In  our 
great  uame  of  two  nations.  Ore^jon  is  already  practically 
won.  In  ^oin<^  throii<rh.  Whitman's  waijon  had  demon- 
strated that  women  and  childr^;n  and  household  goods 
—  the  family — could  be  carried  over  the  plains  and 
mountains  to  Oregon.  If  «o,  the  United  States  wanted 
Oregon,  and  afterward  two  hundred  wagous  went  over 
aud  took  possession  of  it. 


CIIArTER  XVII. 


ANXIETY    AND    STRAl  KT.Y    OF   THE    HUDSON    BAY 

COMPANY. 

In  the  second  year  following  this  first  party  a  com- 
pany of  missionaries  passed  Fort  Hall,  with  wives,  nine 
persons  in  all,  exclusive  of  the  assistants.  Impediments, 
perils,  and  Indians  do  not  seem  to  have  been  put  befora 
their  fancies  there  at  that  fur-traders'  Gibraltar,  for  they 
liad  no  carriages.  They  had  acted  on  the  already  well 
established  impressions  in  the  east,  that  carriages  could 
not  travel  to  Oregon.  In  1839  a  similar  company  went 
through  in  the  same  way,  without  wagons,  and  so  far  as 
appears,  without  warnings  and  intimidations. 

"In  1840  three  missionary  ladies  from  New  York, 
Mrs.  Smith,  Clark,  and  Littlejohn,  and  their  husbands, 
and  the  first  emigrant  lady,  Mrs.  Walker  and  her  husband 
crossed  the  mountains  and  brought  their  wagons.  liut 
on  reaching  Fort  Hall  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  wagons  by  the  representations  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  who  declared  that  wagons  never  had  passed, 
and  could  not  pass  through  the  Snake  country  and  the 
Blue  Mountains  to  the  Columbia."  The  Rev.  INIr. 
Spalding,  the  companion  of  Dr.  Whitman,  tells  us  this, 
and  adds  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  left  Oreiron  for  Cal- 
ifornia  in  1841,  and  that  she  was  the  first  American 
lady  to  settle  in  that  territory. 

In  1841  several  emigrant  families  reached  Fort  Hall 
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with  their  teams,  and,  like  the  most  of  their  predeces- 
sors, ilicy  were  shaken  from  their  purpose  and  abandoned 
wheels.  During  this  period  of  struggle  to  stay  the  in- 
coming tide,  the  Company  offered  to  sell  saddles  to  those 
who  would  aljandon  their  carriages.  Tiiey  also  were 
willing  to  furnish  supplies,  as  flour,  to  General  Palmer, 
at  twenty  cents  a  pound,  but  they  were  quite  unwilling 
to  receive,  in  payment,  anything  but  money  and  cattle. 
Four  cows  or  two  yoke  of  oxen  they  considered  as  only 
a  moderate  price  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  flour. 

"  In  1842  considerable  emigration  moved  forward 
with  ox-teams  and  wagons,  but  on  reaching  Fort  Hall 
the  same  story  was  told  them,  and  the  teams  were  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  emigrant  families  reached  Dr.  "Whitman's 
station  late  in  the  fall,  in  very  destitute  circumstances.'* 

The  journal  of  General  Palmer  furnishes  a  good  sum- 
mary of  the  strategy  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and 
of  their  temporary  success. 

"  While  we  remained  at  this  place  great  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  the  immigration  to  pursue  the  route  to 
California.  The  most  extravagant  tales  were  related 
respecting  the  dangers  awaiting  a  trip  to  Oregon,  and 
the  difficulties  and  trials  to  be  surmounted.  The  perils 
of  the  way  were  so  magnified  as  to  make  us  suppose  the 
journey  to  Oregon  almost  impossible.  For  instance,  the 
two  crossings  of  Snake  River,  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Columbia,  and  other  smaller  streams,  were  represented 
as  being  attended  with  great  dangers.  Also  that  no 
company  heretofore  attempting  the  passage  of  those 
stieams  succeeded,  but  with  loss  of  men,  from  the 
violence  and  rapidity  of  the  currents,  as  also  that  they 
had  never  succeeded  in  trotting  more  than  fil'tcen  or 
twenty  head    of   cattle    into    the  Wallamette    Valley." 
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"  In  addition  to  the  above  it  was  asserted  that  three  or 
four  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  middle  regions  had  com- 
bined for  the  purpose  of  preventing  our  passage  through 
their  country.  In  case  we  escaped  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  savages,  a  more  fearful  enemy — famine 
—  would  attend  our  march,  as  the  distance  was  so  great 
that  winter  would  overtake  us  before  reaching  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  inducement 
to  pursue  the  California  route,  we  were  informed  of  the 
shortness  of  the  route,  when  compared  with  that  to  Ore- 
gon, as  also  of  the  many  other  superior  advantages  it 
possessed." 

After  the  breach  was  fairly  made  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  first  low  waves  of  the  coming  eastern  tide 
were  heard  and  then  felt  — 

"  The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea  "  — 

the  Company  placed  men  at  their  posts  all  along  the 
Whitman  trail  to  misrepresent  facts,  alarm  the  immi- 
grants, delude  them,  turn  them  to  California,  or  deprive 
them  of  their  teams. 

In  1842  immigrants  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  men,  women,  and  children,  secular  and  mis- 
sionary, had  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  traders,  and  escaped 
the  financial  steel-traps  of  a  monarch  monopoly  all  along 
the  path.  But  they  had  been  forced,  by  alarms  and 
dangers  made  to  order,  to  leave  their  wagons  behind. 
This  number  was  made  up  of  twenty -one  Protestant  min- 
isters, three  Roman  Catholic,  fifteen  church  members, 
thirty-four  white  women,  thirty-two  white  children,  and 
thirty-five  American  settlers,  twenty-five  of  whom  had 
native  wives. 

Meanwhile,  by  the  published  journals  of  travelers  ia 
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the  regions  of  tlie  Company,  by  English  Review  arti- 
cU's,  and  carefully  arranged  newspaper  editorials  and 
correspondence  in  the  United  States,  and  by  adroit  de- 
posit of  material  in  the  departments  of  State  and  War  at 
AVashington,  the  impression  was  made  popular  and  deep 
in  the  American  mind,  that  a  comfortable  overland  tran- 
sit for  emigrants  to  Oregon  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  managers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  were  men 
of  rare  ability,  and  they  succeeded  in  putting  their  case 
ex  parte  and  most  successfully  before  the  United  States. 
What  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  said  of  them  in  1843 
was  already  proving  to  be  eminently  true.  "They  are 
chieflly  Scotsmen,  and  a  greater  pro})ortion  of  shrewd- 
ness, daring,  and  commercial  activity  is  probably  not  to 
be  found  in  the  same  number  of  heads  in  the  world." 

Earlier  than  most  men  probably  they  saw  the  weak- 
ness of  the  absolute  claims  of  either  government  to 
Oregon  on  the  ground  of  discovery  or  treaty  or  purchase, 
or  of  wide  and  early  occupation.  They  probably  foresaw, 
but  too  late,  that  the  Oregon  question  would  be  disposed 
of  by  settlers.  They  began,  therefore,  early,  and  from 
points  distant  and  wide  asunder,  to  manufacture  evidence 
and  manipulate  public  opinion,  that  Oregon  could  not  be 
reached  by  an  immigrant  wagon.  Interested  witnesses 
filed  the  evidence  into  fair  volumes  and  international 
quarterlies,  and  so  made  up  the  case  for  the  trial,  which 
they  saw  was  hastening.  The  United  States  were  thus 
provided  with  testimony  against  their  own  interests  and 
rights,  and  its  power  was  imperceptible,  and  wide,  and 
deep,  to  hold  back  immigration.  Probably  thousands 
were  thus  kept  east  of  the  mountains.  Among  those 
who  joined  the  large  caravan  of  Dr.  Whitman  ia  1843 
was  a  family  by  the  name  of  Zachrey,  from  Texas,  one 
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of  whom  writes,  twenty-five  years  later  :  "  "We  liad  been 
told  tliat  wagons  could  not  be  taken  beyond  Fort  Ilall. 
But  in  this  [)aini)hlet  the  Doctor  assured  his  countrymen 
that  wagons  could  be  taken  through  from  Fort  Hall  to 
the  Columbia  River  and  to  the  Dalles,  and  from  thence, 
by  boats,  to  the  Willamette  —  that  himself  and  mission- 
ary party  had  taken  their  families  through  to  the  Co- 
lumbia six  years  before.  It  was  this  assurance  of  tlio 
missionary  that  induced  my  father  and  several  of  his 
neighbors  to  sell  out  and  start  at  once  for  this  country." 
Mr.  Zachrey  speaks  not  only  from  the  distant  point  of 
Texas,  but  probably  for  very  many  who  would  have  been 
immigrants  on  the  Oregon  trail. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  felt  the  emergency,  and 
had  foreseen  the  impending  crisis,  ever  since  the  discus- 
sion and  strugirle  c/er  "the  old  wagon"  at  Forts  Hall 
and  Boise,  in  IH.'JG.  Though  laid  away  in  (piiet  for  a 
little  time  at  the  latter  place,  they  knew  that  its  l>roken 
bones  would  have  a  resurrection  and  go  on  the  trail  again, 
with  more  substance  than  a  ghost,  now  muttering  clack- 
chick,  and  now  shouting  kai-kash.  Not  that  they  could 
lose  the  absolute  ownership  and  sovereignty  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  lands  proper,  for  they  held  those  in  the  honor 
and  perpetuity  of  the  Crown,  but  all  else  west  and  north- 
west and  southwest  to  the  Pacific  thev  held  on  lease  and 
for  use  only,  and  the  Oregon  portion  by  joint  occupation 
with  the  United  States.  The  discovery  that  those  remote 
regions  were  wortli  settling,  or  could  be  settlrd  by  over- 
land immigrants,  might  spoil  a  renewal  of  their  lease,  or 
terminate  their  joint  occupation. 

Moreover  and  specially,  the  Company  must  have 
known  the  acJ'i^nltural  worth  of  that  vast  region  between 
Lake  Wiimipeg  and  the  Pacific,  and  its  natural  worth 
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to  Great  Britain  for  immigration.  What  is  said  now  so 
abundantly  and  justly  of  that  country,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  —  a  line  of  about  seventeen 
hundred  miles  —  if  said  in  the  time  to  which  we  have 
now  brought  down  our  narrative,  might  have  opened 
that  magnificent  region  to  over-crowded  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land too.  It  was  not  done,  and  the  United  States  has 
cpened  her  wild  frontier,  and  diverted  the  swarming  im- 
migrants from  the  Crown  to  the  Republic.  Now  since 
develoj)ment  by  the  United  States  has  shown  the  value 
of  what  has  been  both  carelessly  and  designedly  called 
tho  Great  American  Desert,  the  English  are  looking  to 
their  part  of  it  and  to  the  saving  of  their  own  emigrants 
to  their  own  government.  The  policy  of  exclusion 
and  secrecy  and  silence  maintained  by  the  Hudson  IJay 
Company,  lest  the  fur-bearing  animals  be  scared,  dam- 
aged English  interests  quite  us  much  as  it  threatened 
American. 

It  was  a  remarkable  case  of  anxiety.  This  ablest  cor- 
poration and  highest  monopoly  in  the  world  —  the  East 
India  Company  excepted  —  was  forced  to  grapple  with 
an  exigency  !  It  had  had  for  nearly  two  centuries  the 
ownersliip  and  regency  of  a  country  of  fabulous  extent, 
and  when,  by  lease  from  the  Crown,  they  added  to  it  the 
*' Indian  countries,"  this  domain  was  one  third  beyond 
all  European  area,s.  Now  such  a  Company  was  driven 
into  anxiety.  It  was  confronted  and  troubled  and  forced 
into  strategy  by  an  "  old  wagon."  Under  this  fear  they 
fought  all  its  kith  and  kin  as  they  drove  up  to  Fort  Hall, 
and  they  spread  the  impression  through  the  United 
States,  from  New  Hampshire  to  Texas,  that  wheels 
could  not  be  driven  from  the  Snake  liiver  valley  to  the 
Columbia. 
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Not  only  did  the  Company  hold  this  known  pass  by 
representing  it  to  be  impassable  for  carriages,  but  they 
kept  the  knowledge  of  other  passes  a  secret.  Wiiile 
their  trappers  and  traders  ferreted  out  the  various  paths 
through  the  mountains,  the  popular  ignorance  in  this 
regard  was  surprising.  When  lying  by  at  St.  Vrain's 
Fort  in  1842,  and  on  his  first  ex[)edition,  Fremont 
could  learn  nothing  of  worth  as  to  passes  in  that  region 
for  emijirrants  through  the  mountains.  St.  Vrain's  was 
on  the  South  Platte,  near  to  the  present  city  of  Greeley 
and  not  far  north  of  Denver.  Tiie  main  thinjj  that  he 
learned  was  that  any  possible  trails  would  be  impossible 
for  wagons.  When  in  that  vicinity  the  following  year 
he  said:  "I  had  been  able  to  obtain  no  certain  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  passes  in  this 
portioti  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  had  always  been 
represented  as  impracticable  for  carriages." 

If  a  carriage  highway,  of  fair  comfort  for  immigrants, 
should  be  discovered  to  Oregon,  and  the  fact  became 
generally  known,  settlements  in  that  distant  region 
would  be  hastened  and  multiplied.  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  well  knew  this.  From  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion frontier  life  had  been  crowding  the  wilderness  west- 
ward, daringly  and  often  recklessly.  If  this  tide  should 
force  a  crevasse  through  the  mountains  it  would  obvi- 
ously spoil  the  Pacific  game  preserve  of  that  Company. 
Hence  this  crisis  in  their  affairs,  and  great  anxiety. 

It  is  an  interesting  coificidence,  if  nothing  more,  that 
at  this  time,  1842-3,  Sir  George  Simpson,  for  many 
years  governor  of  the  Company,  made  the  tour  of  the 
continent  across  their  possessions,  spei;t  much  time  witli 
careful  observations  on  the  north-west  coast,  and  is  said 
to  have  enjoyed  (about  that  time)  protracted  social  re- 
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lations  at  Washington  with  Daniel  Webster,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

From  Montreal  he  was  twelve  weeks  and  five  thou- 
sand miles  disitant  from  his  starting-point  in  passiiiij;  to 
Fort  Vancouver,  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  on  tlie  Co- 
lumbia. On  th«  way,  he  says,  at  liear  Creek  "  we  ob- 
tained tidings  of  a  large  body  of  emigrants,  who  had 
left  Red  River  for  tiie  Columbia  a  fc\v  days  previous 
to  our  arrival  from  Montreal."  This  could  have  been 
no  surprise  to  Sir  George  as  governor,  but  it  was  a  nov- 
elty in  the  policy  of  the  Company.  It  was  the  first 
band  of  imuugrants  that  they  had  ever  authorized  within 
their  territory,  and  live  years  later  than  the  Spalding 
and  Whitman  band  to  the  same  di:stination. 

The  Governor  visited  the  hea<lquarters  of  Dr.  Whit- 
man, and  was  led  to  notice  and  make  record  that  "  from 
the  inhabited  parts  of  the  United  States  it  is  separated 
by  deserts  of  rock  and  sand  on  either  side  of  the  dividing 
ridge  of  mountains  — deserts  with  whose  horrors  every 
reader  of  Wasliington  Irving's '  Astoria  '  is  familiar.  Or, 
if  the  maritime  route  be  preferred,  the  voyage  from  New 
York  to  the  Columbia  occupies  tv.o  hundred  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  by  the  actual  course,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  longitude,  while  the  navigation  of  the  river 
itself,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  AV^illamette,  including  the 
detention  before  crossing  the  bar,  amounts  on  an  average 
to  far  more  than  the  run  of  a  sailing  packet  across  the  At- 
lantic. ...  In  the  direction  of  California  .  .  .  the 
country,  if  less  barren  than  to  the  eastward,  is  far  more 
rugged.  With  respect,  moreover,  to  the  savage  tribes, 
the  former  track  is  more  dangerous  than  the  latter." 

Surely  this  was  discouraging  enough  for  any  pion- 
eers, who  were  thinking  of  trying  a  farther  front  in  the 
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western  wilds,  whotlier  tliey  would  jl;o  by  liiiid  or  water. 
And  wlieu  arrived,  the  colony  would  seem  to  have  found 
only  an  oasis,  with  an  unmeasured  bonUr  of  desert. 

As  to  previous  claims  on  Oregon  and  final  possession 
the  Governor  speaks  almost  like  an  oracle  :  "  On  behalf 
of  Knglaud,  direct  arguments  are  superfluous;  for,  until 
some  other  power  puts  a  good  title  on  paper,  actual 
possession  must  be  held  to  be  conclusive  in  her  favor." 
And  he  has  passed  "  a  large  body  of  emigrants  "  coming 
in  from  the  Red  River,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  he  has 
planned  for  a  larger  one  the  year  following.  JSo,  thoso 
who  are  in  possession  must  hold  the  country,  and  he  has 
provided  that  they  shall  be  forthcoming. 

Then  Sir  George  warms  up  into  prophecy,  and  utters 
also  challenjiiui'  words:  "The  United  States  will  nt^ver 
possess  more  than  a  nominal  jurisdiction,  nor  long  pos- 
sess even  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
And  supposing  the  country  to  be  divided  to-morrow  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  most  unscrupulous  patriot 
in  the  Union,  I  challenge  Congress  to  bring  my  predic- 
tion and  its  power  to  the  test  by  imposing  the  Atlantic 
tariff  on  the  ports  of  the  Pacific."  Certainly  such  sen- 
tences, aptly  quoted  from  the  governor  of  a  huge  monop- 
oly into  periodicals  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  would 
give  a  check  to  ardent  emigrants  from  the  States  to  Ore- 
gon. There  is  in  this  challenge  the  savor  of  long  resi- 
dence in  a  semi-civilized  region,  where  the  civil  and 
military  and  fijiancial  headship  have  been  united  in  ono 
man,  and  made  him  necessarily  more  or  less  autocratic. 
There  is,  moreover,  what  may  be  called  a  corporation 
tone  in  the  lanfjuage  :  and  it  is  wont  to  show  itself, 
when  the  magnitude,  and  absoluteness,  and  per[)etuity 
of  the  chartered  interests,  are  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep 
even  the  creating  government  at  u  respectful  distance. 
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In  view  of  what  took  place  in  a  few  years  following 
concerning  Oregon,  and  California,  and  Alaska,  thcso 
passages  from  the  Governor  are  decidedly  and  pleasantly 
breezy.  He  proceeds  :  "  England  and  Russia,  whether 
as  friends  or  as  foes,  cannot  fail  to  control  the  destiny 
of  the  human  race,  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  an  extent 
which,  comparatively,  confines  every  other  nation  within 
the  scanty  limits  of  its  own  proper  locality."  This  is 
the  language  of  one  who  has  spent  his  life  in  trapping 
beaver,  and  bears,  and  wolves,  and  foxes,  forgetting  that 
men  are  another  race  of  beings.  Since  this  very  fing- 
lish  statement  was  made  the  United  States  have  come 
into  recognized  possession  of  six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eleven  miles  of  Pacific  coast,  not  reckoning  the 
shore  indentations  of  Alaska,  while  England  has  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty,  not  reckoning  the  shore  inden- 
tations of  British  Columbia. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  on  and  about  the  anni- 
versary of  her  independence  the  United  States  indulges 
in  an  exajjgerated  use  of  the  Eiiijlish  lanjjuage  concern- 
ing  her  domain  ;  and  then  sometimes  it  is  remembered 
that  she  inherited  her  mother's  tongue  and  all  its  elas- 
ticity. Whether  the  United  States  has  already  grown  to 
fill  "  the  scanty  limits  of  its  own  proper  locality  "  may  be 
a  question.  Another  addition  to  her  six  growths  would 
probably  be  one  of  necessity  rather  than  of  preference. 
She  now  embraces  an  area  equal  to  seventy-eight  Eng- 
lands. 

As  to  these  vapors  of  Sir  George  Simpson  concerning 
United  States  ownership  and  government  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  growth  of  territory  there  or  elsewhere,  it  will 
be  kindly  to  remember  that  when  he  said  these  things 
he  had  recently  emerged  into  this  moving  world  from 
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his  realm,  as  governor ;  in  parts  of  which  the  mail  is 
delivered  only  annually,  and  the  Cana<li:in  newspaper  it 
brings  is  two  years  old  and  the  European  three  when 
they  read  it. 

Leaving  Oregon  he  visited  San  Francisco,  and  then 
thought  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
American  hands  was  "  by  the  previous  occupation  of  tlio 
post  by  Great  Britain."  And  he  proceeds  to  say  that 
England  "  has  one  road  open  to  her  by  which  she  may 
bring  California  under  her  sway,  without  either  force 
or  fraud,  without  cither  the  violence  of  marauders,  or 
the  effrontery  of  dii)lomacy.  JNIexico  owes  to  liritish 
subjects  a  debt  of  more  than  fifty  millions  of  doUars. 
By  assuming  a  share  of  this  debt  on  condition  of  being 
put  in  possession  of  California,"  etc. 

The  Macnamara  scheme  was  a  natural  outcome  of 
these  annexing  meditations,  the  unsigned  papers  of  whicli 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  while  Califor- 
nia, by  a  kind  of  civil  gravitation,  was  falling  the  same 
way.  So  Sir  George  Simpson  journeyed  round  tho 
world.  A  pleasing  inaptness  and  almost  amusing  awk- 
wardness, as  to  these  prophecies  about  Oregon  and  the 
United  States,  and  policies  about  California,  is,  that 
after  the  United  States  had  peacefully  reclaimed  tho 
one,  and  taken  possession  of  the  other,  Sir  George  pub- 
lished his  narrative  and  opiniojis  in  1847. 

It  is  true  the  Governor  had  some  warrant  for  his  as- 
sumption and  conlident  predictions.  For  about  this 
time  the  Hudson  B;iy  Company  had  twenty-three  posts 
and  five  trading  stations  in  the  northwest;  it  had  ab- 
sorbed ten  rival  companies,  not  leaving  one,  American 
or  Russian,  to  dispute  its  sway ;  and  it  had  turned  back 
or  broken  up  seven  immigrant  expeditions   from  tho 
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States  to  Oregon.     lie  had  not,  however,   fully  esti- , 
muted   the  force,  contents,  and  consequences  of    Dr. 
Whitman's  wagon. 

INIeanwhile,  the  Doctor  was  receiving  at  his  station 
the  remnants  of  these  broken  bands,  wasted  and  fam- 
ished. They  had  sad  stories  to  tell  of  the  gauntlet  they 
had  run  through  the  cordon  of  linglish  traders,  and  of 
the  high  price  of  flour  and  the  low  price  of  cattle  and 
wagons  at  Forts  Hall  and  Boise.  Like  certain  men  of 
old,  they  came  to  the  Doctor's  door  with  "  old  sacks 
upon  their  asses,  and  with  bottles,  old,  and  rent,  and 
bound  up,  and  old  shoes,  and  clouted,  upon  their  feet." 

Immediately,  those  failures  to  get  through  comfortably 
with  teams  were  reported  back  to  the  States,  and  were 
concentrated  at  AVashington,  and  thence  radiated  all 
along  the  western  borders.  The  information  concern- 
ing the  difriculties,  and  dangers,  and  impossibilities  of 
passing  the  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  Indians,  says  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  "  purported  to  come  from  Secretary 
Webster,  but  really  from  Governor  Simpson,  who,  mag- 
nifying the  statements  of  his  chief  trader,  Grant,  at  Fort 
Hall,  declared  the  Americans  must  be  going  mad,  from 
their  repeated,  fruitless  attempts  to  take  wagons  and 
teams  through  the  impassable  regions  to  the  Columbia, 
and  that  the  women  and  children  of  those  wild  fanatics 
had  been  saved  from  a  terrible  death  only  by  the  re- 
peated and  philanthropic  labors  of  Mr.  Grant  at  Fort 
Hall  in  furnishing  them  with  horses." 

These  carefully  prepared  rumors  and  misrepresenta- 
tions having  seemed  to  obtain  adroitly  the  endorsement 
of  Mr.  Webster,  held  back,  for  a  time,  many  men,  after- 
ward eminent  in  the  history  of  Oregon,  till  Whitman 
broke  the  spell  and  delusion  by  his  immense  caravan 
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of  wagons,  and  families,  and  stock,  in  the  summer  of 
1843. 

The  story  that  opens  here  has  not  its  superior  in 
American  history  for  high  purpose,  during,  romance,  and 
grand  result.  Revere  and  Sheridan  had  their  rides  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Marcus  Whitman  had  his  to 
provide  the  Republic  with  a  Pacific  side. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


"whitman's  ride. 

The  autumn  days  came,  and  russet  October,  1842, 
whan  the  On^i^oii  inisHJon  of  the  American  IJoard  was 
bolding  a  business  session  at  Waiilatpu.  Wiiile  attend- 
ing to  alTairs,  Dr.  Whitman  was  called  to  visit  a  patient 
at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  the  Knglish  trading-post,  twenty- 
five  miles  away.  The  company  at  the  Fort  were  in  ex- 
cellent spirits  at  the  arrival  of  fifteen  bateaux,  loaded 
with  Indian  goods,  and  lK*uiid  up  stream  to  the  Frazer 
Kiver  region.  A  score  of  chief  factors  had  them  in 
charge,  and  these,  with  the  traders  and  clerks,  made  a 
jolly  addition  to  the  Fort's  ordinary  occupants.  Tlio 
spirits  of  the  com[)any  unexpectedly  gathering  ran  high, 
and  it  did  seem  to  the  Doctor  as  if  the  English  already 
had  Oregon  in  possession.  It  was  a  rare  occasion  to 
most  on  both  sides,  when  their  wilderness  paths  thus 
crossed,  and  they  eouhl,  for  an  hour,  break  the  painful 
monotony  of  their  exile  life,  by  catching  a  few  ideas 
from  another  little  wild<;rneHS  world  outside  of  their  own. 

Then  came  the  dinner-table,  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
forest  and  river,  in  the  style  of  rude  baronial  halls.  It 
would  be  difhcult  to  spread  a  game  feast  where  nobler 
dishes  could  bo  served,  than  that  grand  American  pre- 
serve there  offered.  Post  men  and  guests  were  jubi- 
lant ;  the  oiFicers  8ustain(!<l  well  the  dignity  of  Old  Eng- 
land at  the  head,  while  traders  and  subordinates,  graded 
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flown  the  table,  gave  way  to  easy  and  roni;h  jollity. 
Dr.  Wliitmaii  aloiio  represented  the  United  States,  iu 
such  a  "joint  occupation"  of  Oregon. 

It  has  been  notice<l  tliat  at  the  close  of  IHII  immi- 
grants from  the  United  States  had  entered  Oregon  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  at  this 
time  about  one  hundred  more  had  been  aided.  We  have 
also  marked  the  fact  tiiat  itt  his  overland  trip  to  tiie  Pa- 
cific, the  preceding  year,  Sir  George  Simpson  had  j)ass('d 
an  emigrant  company,  bound  out  from  tho  Red  River  to 
the  Columbia.  The  Hudson  Hay  Company  had  become 
well  persuaded  that  Oregon  could  be  taken  an<l  held 
only  by  the  settlements  of  civilization,  and  their  object 
now  was  to  secure  an  advance  on  the  Americans  in  this 
])olicy.  They,  tlusrefore,  were  working,  as  we  liave 
seen,  the  double  scheme  of  keej)ing  Americans  back,  and 
bringing  in  their  own  peo{)le  from  the  Red  River  coun- 
try. The  Selkirk  settlement  in  the  Red  River  valley 
was  made  for  like  purpose  by  this  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany ip  181 1-12,  to  head  off  and  break  uj)  tho  rival  and 
Canadian  Northwest  Company.  In  this  they  not  only 
succeeded,  but  absorbed  that  Company  in  1821.  Now 
from  the  Selkirk  settlement  they  were  taking  a  colony 
to  the  Columbia  to  head  off  the  Americans. 

The  first  brigade  from  the  Red  River  consisted  of  about 
forty  families,  English,  Scotch,  French,  and  half-breed, 
and  after  some  dissensions  un*ler  the  rigid  government 
of  the  Company,  a  part  of  them  had  made  their  way  so 
far  as  to  arrive  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Columbia. 
Their  approach,  already  rumored,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Americans,  broken  and  discouraged  by  the  oj)posi- 
tiun  at  Fort  Hall,  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Whit- 

muu  and  his  associates.      Still  the  movemeuts  of  tho 
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English  did  not  alarm  them  as  the  year  1842  wore  away, 
and  partly  hecause  during  this  year  their  own  number 
was  nearly  doubled. 

While  the  interested  dinner  party  were  deep  in  their 
wild-wood  convivialities,  a  mcssiinger  arrived  exjn-ess 
down  the  river  annc^'incing  that  the  colony  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  or  more  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
mountains,  and  were  near  to  Fort  Colville  —  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  up  the  Columbia.  The  weh^ome 
news  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  along  the  tables,  and  carried  the 
excitement  of  the  hour  to  a  climax.  The  company  in- 
stantly took  the  import  of  the  announcement  and  were 
jubilant.  Congratulations  passed  from  man  to  man.  A 
young  priest,  more  ardent  than  wise,  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  with  a  twirl  of  his  cap,  and  a  shout,  exclaimed: 
"  Hurrah  for  Oregon  !  America  is  too  late,  and  we  have 
got  the  country  !  "  The  more  intelligent  at  the  table 
may  have  remembered  that  Mr.  Canning,  the  English 
minister,  had  expressed  his  determination  to  maintain, 
as  British  property,  any  footing  and  i)ositiou  which  the 
Company  might  obtain  in  Oregon. 

As  by  instinct  Dr.  Whitman  seized  the  fact  announced, 
and  measured  its  full  import.  lie  took  it  as  an  index  to 
a  policy.  At  once  he  assumed  that  it  should  be  known 
at  Washington,  and  a  tide  of  immigration  started  for  the 
northwest  from  another  direction.  lie  fixed  his  pur- 
pose, laid  his  plans,  excused  a  hasty  doj)arturo,  and  in 
two  hours  his  Cayuse  |)ony,  white  with  foum,  stood  be- 
fore the  mission  door  at  Waiilatpu.  He  could  not  wait 
to  ilismount  till  he  had  told  of  the  English  plot,  the  ptsril 
of  0'"egon,  the  need  of  making  the  fact  known  to  his 
government,  his  purpose  to  face  the  winter  and  the 
mountains  and  plains  and  Indians,  to  carry  the  news, 
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to  start  immediately,  and  to  return  the  following  season 
with  a  loDg  train  of  immigrant  wagons. 

Of  course  it  was  with  opposition,  rchictance,  and  anx- 
iety tliat  his  asso(Mat(!s  came  slowly  into  tiie  jiians  of  tlio 
heroic  man.  And  with  reason.  Few  men  could  at  onco 
grasp  the  full  import  of  that  Knglish  scheme,  and  re- 
solve to  thwart  it  in  person.  Dr.  Whitman's  associates 
needed  time  to  overtake  his  thouijiits.  As  such  national 
exigencies  are  rare,  so  are  the  men  to  meet  (:hera.  Wo 
had  ano^iier  man  on  the  Hacilic  coast,  four  years  later, 
who  was  adecpiate  to  such  an  exigency.  lie  took  oral 
hints  from  a  messenger,  and  the  un\vritt(Mi  orders  of  cir- 
cumstances, ami  turned  pivoted  California  to  the  riiioii, 
in  the  fac^  of  foreign  fleets  and  a<;ents,  who  were  there 
with  well  matured  plans  for  other  ends.  The  j)ron»pt 
action  of  Fremont  and  the  s[)lendid  results  tangled  some 
military  tape. 

The  winter  was  already  on  the  mountains,  and  while 
a  sunnner  trip  was  hard  enough,  the  cold  and  snows  of 
a  winter  journey  would  rechice  the  chances  for  success 
and  life  to  a  minimum.  He  had  no  linn;  for  dehiy,  for 
he  sii|»])osed  that  tin;  AshhurtonWel.ster  Treaty,  which 
woiihl  cover  tlie  Oregon  <|ue.sfioM,  was  in  proi,n-ess,  and 
might  l;e  hastened  through  before  Congress  should  rise 
on  the  fourth  of  March.  It  was  now  opening  October. 
F>e  months  would  he  shtn*t  time  enough  to  mMow  for 
four  tiiousaiid  mihs.  mostly  m.ide  on  horseback.  Al- 
hjwance  nuist  be  made  b»r  some  terribl>»  storm-;,  when 
thev  would  b(!  conjpellcd  to  lose  davs  in  show-bmind 
camps.  Half  fro/en  and  winier-swollen  srreani>  werti 
to  be  crossed  on  extemjiori/ed  floats,  which  it  wouhl 
reipiire  nmch  time  to  construct.  Hostile  Indians  might 
make  it  indispensable  to  take  detours  ur  to  hide  lor 
safety. 
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For  some  or  all  of  these  reasons,  it  would  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  avoid  the  direct  route  from  Fort  Hall  to 
the  Missouri,  as  more  dangerous,  both  from  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  and  the  hostile  mood  of  the  J'>la<;kfeet  In- 
dians. It  would  seem  best  to  strike  from  Fort  Hall 
soutiierlv  throuijh  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  into  New  Mexi- 
CO,  and  thence  to  the  Santa  Fe  trail  and  IJent's  Fort  on 
the  Arkansas,  and  so  to  St.  Louis. 

A  slight  recollection  of  the  terrible  experiences  of 
Fromont  iu  those  mountains,  wlu'ii  the  dangers  and 
means  of  resistance  and  of  escipe  were  much  better 
known,  and  a  recollection  also  of  the  storms  that  have 
blocked  railroads  in  tlw;  mountain  passes  and  on  the 
plains  that  lay  before  Dr.  Whitman  will  prejuire  one  to 
estimate  the  daring  of  the  man.  No  wonder  his  weep- 
ing wile  entreated  and  his  associates  almost  forbade  hia 
ra>h  enterprise;.  lint  it  was  in  vain.  All  that  was 
j>atri()tic  in  the  noble  nian  added  itself  to  the  Christian 
in  stii-rlng  a  sense  of  duty,  and  he  said  to  them  that,  for 
the  emergency,  he  did  not  b(!h)ng  so  much  to  the  Amer- 
ican lioard,  as  he  did  to  his  country,  and  if  they  pressed 
opposition  he  would  throw  up  his  connection  with  the 
mission. 

The  issue  now  centred  in  that  mission  house  was  the 
possession  of  the  pr«!setit  State  of  Oregon,  and  also  the 
territories  of  Maho  and  Washington  —  an  area  equal  to 
thirty-two  states  as  large  as  Massa(thusetts.  After  six 
years  of  residence  and  travel  there.  Dr.  Whitman  knew 
the  natural  magnilictMioe  and  possibilities  of  the  coun- 
try, as  jtrobably  no  other  American  did.  Then  he  ro- 
ali/ed  h()W  far  oil",  and  how  little  known  or  appreciated 
Oregon  was  in  the  east,  and  how  slow  the  old  states  and 
Bcttlements  were  to  seize  the  grand  issues  involved  in  the 
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new.  Tlie  stoppage  of  immiijrants  at  Fort  Hall  was 
fully  explaiiiL'd,  wlum  at  the  diiiner  tablo  the  Kii<flish 
shouted  a  welcome  to  the  briirade  from  Ued  River.  It 
was  a  matter  ot"  actual  kn()\vl(Ml<^e  and  certainty  that  Dr. 
Whitman  could  open  the  gates  to  an  incoming  Amcricau 
tide.  lie  kiiew  that  he  h«'ld  the  key  to  those  gateways, 
and  he  felt  a  deep  conviction  of  duty  that  he  must  use 
it.  Then  the  Secretary  of  State  must  Ix!  impressed  hy 
United  States  evidence  as  well  as  by  Hudson  liav  Com- 
pany's evidence,  as  to  the  accessibility  of  Oregon  to  emi- 
grant wagons  from  the  States.  He  must  be  enlightened 
enough  on  the  general  (piestiou  to  save  the  Union  from 
an  irreparable  calamity. 

The  opposition  to  Dr.  Whitman's  purpose  slowly  gave 
way  as  the  mission  conference  realized  that  it  had  before 
it  the  man  who  brouiiht  the  wagon  over  the  mountains 
six  years  before.  At  first  the  wife  yiiddtMl,  that  noblo 
wom.in,  who  had  a  bvoad  American  heroism.  Slie  linally 
gave  up  iier  husband  t(  her  country,  much  as  she  had 
given  up  herself  to  Christian  missions  ainong  its  Indians. 
When  she  assented  to  the  daring  endeavor  of  her  hus- 
band, it  could  not  be  manly  or  Christian  for  others  longer 
to  dissent. 

Now  the  preparations  were  hastened  for  the  depart- 
ure;  an<l  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the  enthusi;  ",tic 
scenes  of  the  dinner  table  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  and  the 
rash  assertion  of  the;  ardent  ])riest.  Dr.  Whitman  was  in 
the  saddle,  and  headed  for  Washington.  The  energy 
and  promptness  of  the  man  remind  on(;  of  Xavier  on  a 
memorabii!  occasion.  He  was  totallv  surprised  bv  his 
sudden  appointment,  by  the  Order  of  .Jesuits,  to  the 
mission  to  Asia.  When  ask.-d  how  soon  he  would  1x5 
ready  to  de|)art  for  his  continental  and  liie  work,  ho 
ttiiswered :  ''  To  morrow." 
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Amos  Lawrence  Lovejoy,  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  the  east  with  the  last  band  of  immigrants,  consented 
to  accompany  the  Doctor  on  his  perilous  journey,  so 
full  of  issues,  and,  as  the  end  proved,  so  fullot  splendid 
ones  for  Anieiican  history. 

"We  may  easily  fancy  the  unsleepin*;  mission,  working 
througii  twenty -four  hours  to  make  the  outfit  the  safest 
and  lightest  and  most  endurintj  possible;  food,  the  inevit- 
able axe,  arms  for  defense  and  for  game,  medicines  and 
whatnot  for  various  unimaginable  emergencies  —  all 
these  must  be  anticipated,  provided,  and  packed  on  horse 
and  mule.  The  two  horses  for  the  gentlemen,  and  two  or 
three  pack-mules  for  a  guide  and  supplies,  were  in  n^adi- 
ness  before  a  second  sunset,  and  Marcus  Whitman,  with 
his  companion,  took  the  stirrup  for  Washington  and 
Webster,  and  for  a  cavalcade  of  immigrant  wagons  to 
possess  Oregon. 

'•  Into  the  valley  of  death  tlicy  rode." 

If  Captain  Grant  and  the  Hudson  liijy  Company  gen- 
erally made  a  mistake  in  letting  Dr.  Whitman  tlirough 
with  his  "old  wagon"  six  years  before,  they  made  a 
greater  one  in  letting  him  return  on  horseback  f.o  the 
States.  But  a  man  who  carried  a  permit  from  tlie  War 
Department,  signed  by  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary,  to  travel, 
reside,  and  work  for  Christianii)'  in  the  northwest,  could 
not  be  nu^diUed  with  in  safety,  as  if  he  were  a  j)rivato 
trapper  from  the  States  around  beaver-dams.  Eleven 
days  out  and  six  huudret!  and  forty  miles  brought  \\'\m 
face  to  face  with  Captain  (Jrant  at  Fort  Hall.  Tiia 
party  had  left  Waulutpu,  Oct.  ii,  1842.  This  section  of 
their  route  had  been  one  of  great  peril  and  suffering  to 
some  emigrant  and  trading  (nuties,  notably  that  of  As- 
tor,  under  Wilson  P.  Hunt,  in  18.11-12.     The  interview 
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between  Captain  Grant  ami  his  old  friend  the  Doctor 
must  have  been  an  interesting  one  to  vitness,  since  each 
was  conscious  of  a  purjiosc  to  take  and  hold  Orci^on,  by 
iinini;^ration,  for  the  party  he  represented,  and  since 
botli  jointly  knew  how  many  companies  hail  been  broken 
up,  or  turned  to  California,  or  forwarded  in  saddles,  after 
being  deprived  of  their  wagons  on  that  familiar  spot. 

For  reasons  already  given  Dr.  Whitman  struck  south- 
erly from  Fort  Hall  to  Taos  and  Santa  Fe.  At  the 
hitter  city  he  would  come  on  the  great  Santa  Fe  trail  of 
the  St.  Louis  and  New  Mexican  traders,  and  so  find  his 
way  the  more  easily  to  the  frontier  settlements.  The 
detour,  however,  in  the  sharp  angle  made  at  that  old 
Spanish  capital  would  add  huiulreds  of  miles  to  the 
journey,  but  it  was  hoped  it  would  lessen  proportion- 
ately the  hardships  and  tlangers  of  the  terrible  expedi- 
tion. 

No  diary  or  narrative  of  the  expedition  was  left  by 
Dr.  Whitman,  but  in  the  five  years  remaining  of  his 
eventful  life  he  gave  here  and  there,  conversationally, 
many  of  the  thrilling  incidents  of  that  wonderful  jour- 
ney, and  these  aid  much  in  drawing  out  and  connecting 
the  thread  of  events.  Uis  companion  a^  far  as  Bent's 
Fort  on  the  Arkansas,  Mr.  Lovt'joy,  has  given  a  graphic 
summary  of  the  trip  from  Fort  Hall  to  Fort  lient. 
Before  introducing  some  [)assages  from  Mr.  Lovejoy'a 
account,  it  may  be  well  to  static  that  the  course  of  the 
expedition  was  due  south  from  Fort  Hall,  atid  mainly  in 
the  direction  of  th(i  present  Utah  Southern  railway,  with 
(Ireat  Salt  Lake  and  Ftah  Lake  on  llus  right,  passing 
by  the  site,  probably,  of  tln^  coming  Mormon  city. 
Thence  their  course  was  south  and  rjist,  across  (Jreen 
River,  and  then  the  heatls  of  Grand  Uiver  iu  southwest- 
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em  Colorado,  then  over  the  upper  brandies  of  the  San 
Juan,  now  so  famous  for  it.s  mines,  and  still  south  and 
east  to  Taos,  and  theucu  about  sixty  miles  south  to 
Santa  Fi'. 

"  From  Fort  Hall  to  Fort  I'intah  wc  met  with  terribly 
severe  weather.  The  deep  snows  caused  us  to  lose  nsueh 
time.  Here  we  took  a  new  ;;nide  for  Fort  Uncoinpah- 
gre  on  Grand  Iviver,  in  Spanish  country.  Passing  over 
Ijigh  mountains,  we  encountered  a  terrible  si.ow-storm, 
that  compt'llcd  us  to  seek  shelter  in  a  dark  dehic;  and 
allhough  we  made  several  attempts,  we  were  detained 
8(une  ten  days,  wheti  we  got  upon  tl»e  mountains,  and 
wandered  for  days,  wlien  the  gui(ki  declared  ho  was 
lost,  and  woidtl  take  us  no  farther.  This  was  a  terriblo 
blow  to  the  Doctor. 

"  Hut  h«'.  determined  not  to  give  it  up,  and  returned  to 
the  Fort  for  another  gui<le,  I  remaining  with  the  horses, 
feeding  them  on  cotton-wood  bark.  The  seventh  day 
he  returned.  AV\;  reached,  as  our  guide  informed  us. 
Grand  River,  six  hmidred  yards  wide,  which  was  frozen 
on  either  side  about  one  third.  The  guide  regarded 
it  as  too  <langerous,  but  the  Doctor,  nothing  daunted, 
was  the  first  to  take  to  the  water.  He  mounted  his 
horse,  and  the  guide  an<l  myself  pushed  them  oil'  the  ice 
into  the  boiling,  foaming  stream.  Away  they  went,  com- 
j>l(;tely  under  water,  horse  and  all.  but  directly  came  up, 
and  after  ])nlT(!ting  the  waves  ami  foaming  current,  ho 
unide  for  the  ice  on  the  opposite  side,  a  long  way  down 
the  stream, —  leaped  upon  the  ice,  and  soon  had  his 
noble  animal  by  his  siile.  The  guide  aiul  1  forced  iu 
the  ])ack-mules  ami  followed  the  Doctor's  exanijiie,  and 
were  soon  drying  our  frozen  clothes  oy  a  comfortable 
fire. 
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"Wc  reachefl  Taos  in  about  thirty  (lays.  We  sufTered 
from  iiitense  cold  and  from  want  ot"  food,  compelled  to 
use  the  fle^h  of  do^s,  mules,  or  such  other  animals  as 
came  in  our  reach.  We  remained  about  tifteen  days, 
and  left  for  HcMit's  Fort  (via  Santa  F*'-)  which  we  reached 
January  3,  1<S4.'3.     The  Doctor  left  hereon  the  seventh." 

At  this  Liter  day,  when  the  perils  of  winter  travel  in 
tliose  mountains  are  better  known,  it  seems  more  and 
more  a  marvel  that  this  partv  was  ever  lieard  from  a;L'ain. 
When  they  put  out  from  Fort  Uintah  for  Fort  IJii- 
com[)ahgre  they  were  most  unfortunate  in  their  ;mide  as 
well  as  in  the  weather.  It  was  with  dilliculty  that  they 
could  travel  through  the  deep  snows  even  when  they 
knew  the  trail,  and  much  time  was  consumed  in  liouii- 
deriiiir  throuiih  defiles  and  over  craifgy  heights.  Then 
that  terrible  storm  struck  them  there  \\\  the  wild  mount- 
ains, dark(ming  the  air  almost  to  a  premature  night, 
and  the  ten  davs  of  enforced  shelter  and  wailing  in  the 
gorge  left  the  Doctor  with  intense  anxiety  about  what  ho 
presumed  was  the  progress  of  the  treaty  :;t  Washington  ou 
the  boundary  question.  If  would  r.ot  ')e  strange  if  he  saw, 
in  fancy,  the  t'atal  signatures  that  would  sacrilice  Oregon. 
K(>peated  attempts  were  made  to  force  the  snow  block- 
ade, but  in  vain.  One  attempt,  i,arely  suggested  in  Mr. 
Lovejoy's  letter,  was  critical,  and  came  near  being  fatal 
to  the  expedition.  The  energy  and  impatience  of  Dr. 
Whitman  had  overruled  the  judgment  of  his  guide,  and 
the  party  attemi)ted  to  escape  their  prison  of  mountains 
and  snow  by  lioiiiir  over  the  divide.  The  intense  cold 
and  the  mad  storm  made  the  animals  cpiite  uncontroll- 
able, and  the  freeziiig,  lonely  sipiad  of  mi'ii  ami  beasts 
were  coming  to  be  as  inunovable  as  a  group  of  statuary. 
The  guide  confessed  that  he  was  loit  and  gave  up.     Theu 
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that  one  man,  like  another  Napoleon  struggling  through 
Russian  snows  to  recover  from  a  terrible  deleut,  assumed 
the  direction,  and  attt'nipted  to  turn  buck  for  the  cam[)- 
fire  of  those  wasted  and  impatient  days  —  a  camp  they 
had  so  unwisely  left  that  morning.  But  the  storm  l.'ad 
done  its  work,  and  no  trace  of  their  track  could  he  found. 
They  wandered  to  and  fro  as  men  mazed  or  aimless. 
Finally  man  and  beast  became  chilled,  and  hopeless,  and 
stationary,  and  the  snows  were  wrapping  them  in  wind- 
ini;-sheets. 

Then  once  and  once  only  in  his  life,  so  far  as  appears, 
the  Doctor  yielded  to  the  inevitable,  and  gave  up  all  as 
lost.  lie  dismounted  and  commended  hims(;lf,  his  dis- 
tant wife,  his  missionary  companions  and  work,  and  his 
Oregon,  to  the  Inllnite  One,  and  so  awaited  the  silent, 
snowy  burial  of  the  party,  liy  and  by  the  guide,  numb 
and  still  on  his  mule,  thought  he  saw  significant  move- 
ments in  tiie  head  and  ears  of  the  animal.  That  strange 
beast  does  sometimes  appear  to  turn  student  and  handle 
a  problem.  At  least,  such  was  the  appearance  in  this 
case,  as  he  tuined  hi.s  ears  right  and  left,  and  then  set 
them  with  a  projection  forward,  as  if  he  would  direct 
attention.  To  his  Mexican  rider  all  this  seemed  to 
declare  knowledge;  and  convictions.  To  those  familiar 
with  that  old  Spanish  country  and  pcojde  it  will  come 
up,  on  recollection,  tbat  a  Mexican  and  a  mule  have  a 
good  deal  in  common  which  might  be  called  mutual  un- 
derst.inding.  Therefore,  tlie  freezing  and  hopeless  rider 
remarked  :  "This  mule  will  find  the  camp  if  he  can  live 
to  reach  it."  So  saying,  he  dropped  tlie  bridle  ri'in  on 
the  saddle  bow  and  gave  the  animal  his  full  liberty. 

The  stupid  brute,  yet  so  full  of  instinct,  was  master 
of  the  Bituation.     lie  at  once  left  the  stormy  divide, 
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turning  a  canon  here  and  a  clifify  slope  there,  and  still 
downward  phniging  through  snows,  and  sometimes  slid- 
ing over  half  precipices.  lie  was  neither  guided  nor 
spurred,  but  had  his  own  will  and  gait,  onward  and 
downward,  till  he  came  to  thick  timber  and  a  dark  ra- 
vine. The  surroundings  slowly  put  on  a  familiar  look 
to  the  party  ;  then  they  snuiTed  smoke,  and  soon  the 
mule  stopped  by  the  smouldering  logs  of  the  morning 
camp-fire,  too  rashly  left.  Here  they  warmed,  and  fed, 
and  rested,  yet  other  days. 

But  the  reassured  life  and  returning  spirits  of  the 
Doctor  chafed  over  lost  time,  and  he  was  gone  seven 
days  to  Fort  Uintah  for  a  new  guide.  If  the  reader 
will  pause  long  enough  on  these  pages  to  make  that 
seven  days'  trip  his  own,  in  fancy,  he  will  have  a  better 
measure  of  the  peril  of  it,  and  of  the  mau  who  made  it. 
Under  the  new  guide  the  party  arrived  at  Grand 
River,  six  hundred  feet  of  ice  on  each  shore,  with  six 
hundred  of  rai)id  water  between  the  two  icy  borders. 
The  Doctor  made  the  first  plunge,  went  under,  came  up, 
steered  across,  and  was  soon  as  thoroughly  encased  in 
ice  as  ever  was  an  old  warrior  in  his  coat  of  mail.  His 
horse  scrambled  on  the  ice  and  to  the  shore  like  a  chased 
deer.  Soon  there  was  the  roaring  camp-fire,  encircled 
by  dri[>ping  men  and  animals.  The  same  man  this  is 
who  made  the  Kocky  Mountains  give  up  to  a  wagon. 

Again,  after  a  hard  day  over  a  bald  prairie  in  a  wild 
storm,  our  company  reached  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Arkansas.  Tiie  clean  grass,  without  tree,  shrub,  or 
any  fuel,  comes  down  to  the  river  brink,  and  to  the 
smooth,  thin  ice  that  spreads  across  the  stream.  The 
opposite  shore  was  wooded,  and  a  lire  nmst  be  Ii.kI,  for 
the  wet  storm  had  passed  by,  and  a  freezing  night  was 
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to  follow.  The  ico  was  a  thin  pretext,  impassable  for  a 
horse,  soinewhiit  temptin<;  and  very  ilonbtfnl  for  a  man. 
Like  a  <larin<;  boy.  when  .skatiii<x  is  nut  V(;t,  and  the  ico 
will  not  snpport  him  on  his  feet,  th(!  Doetor  lay  Hat  and 
wriggled  himself  over,  and  then  j)nshed  back  fuel  and 
axe  before  him.  A  warm  supper  and  a  sweet  sleep  fol- 
lowed. 

Alas,  for  the  axe !  The  helve  has  been  cracked  and 
then  wound  with  raw  hide.  That  night  a  wolf,  for  the 
Rake  of  the  skin,  stole  it  from  its  hiding-place  under  the 
edge  of  the  tenting,  and  the  company  never  saw  it  again. 
Kearer  to  Fort  Hall  the  loss  would  probably  have  proved 
very  serious  if  not  fatal  to  the  expedition.  IJut  they 
soon  came  into  the  vicinity  of  the  lone  cabins  of  daring 
settlers  on  the  extreme  frontier,  and  the  wolfish  act 
proved  only  an  annoyance. 

But  we  are  ahead  of  our  party  on  the  trail.  Santa 
Fe  welcomed  and  refreshed  thera  —  that  oldest  city  of 
European  occupation  on  the  continent.  De  Vaca  and 
Coronado,  ])erhaps  Cortez,  the  Duke  of  Albucjuenpie, 
Pike,  Kit  Carson,  and  Charles  lient,  its  first  United 
States  governor,  had  been  there  before  him,  and  Gene- 
ral Kearney  three  years  later,  when  he  took  all  New 
Mexico  for  the  Republic.  Probably  no  public  building 
in  North  America  is  so  old  as  its  adobe  palace,  or  lias 
witnessed  so  many  civil  and  bloody  changes.  Its  walls 
could  tell  of  intrigues,  plots,  revolutions,  and  assassi- 
nations, as  none  other  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  long  but  easier  journey  to  Bent's  Fort  on  the 
Arkansas.  This  am})le  inclosure,  somewhat  fortilied 
after  the  rough  needs  of  the  frontier,  has  made  many  a 
weary  traveler  glad  by  its  hearty  and  abundant  hos- 
pitalities.     The  fort   was  a  quadrangle,  one    hundred 
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feet  on  the  skies.  Its  walls  were  of  adobe,  thirty  feet 
liigh,  ami  its  nortlicast  and  diugoiiul  corner  snpporttul 
bastions  and  a  few  cannon.  The  apartments  were  bnilt 
ajjainst  the  walls  on  the  inside,  after  the  Mexican  man- 
ner. In  the  centre  stood  the  robe-press,  wiiere  furs  and 
peltries  were  deposited.  Its  genial  founder,  of  Massa- 
chusetts parentage,  Virginia  birth,  and  Missouri  Iiome, 
pioneer  in  the  New  Mexican  trade,  built  the  j)ost  iu 
1829.  In  1880  I  found  it  to  bo  a  rude  and  wild  cor- 
ral, deserted  and  decaying. 

The  Ilepublic  is  much  indebted  to  Charles  IJent,  and 
his  associate  brothers  of  the  border,  and  to  St.  Vrain, 
their  partner.  Charles  lient  was  one  of  the  first  to  in- 
troduce modern  times  into  that  dwarfed  olTspring  of 
Spain,  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I5y  a  caravan  com- 
merce between  St.  Louis  and  the  southwest,  whose  round 
trip  required  a  full  summer,  he  led  that  region  up  to  a 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  drauirht-ox 
of  the  Arkansas  and  llio  Grande  is  indebted  to  him  for 
its  first  iron  shoe.  A  man  of  breadth,  energy,  and  true 
love  of  country,  he  was  wisely  appointed  by  General 
Kearney  as  the  first  Governor  of  New  Mexico  in  184G. 
But  he  was  taken  off  mournfully  by  assassination  at 
Taos,  within  four  months ;  and  after  a  third  interment 
his  remains  rest  under  an  honorable  monument  and  epi- 
taph in  the  Masonic  cemetery  at  Santa  I'Y*. 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  exhausted  and  broken,  was  left  at  IVnit's 
Fort  to  recover  himself,  and  in  the  July  following  ho 
joined  the  Doctor  and  his  outgoing  caravan,  above  Lar- 
amie. The  Doctor  hims(;lf  rested  in  the  good  cheer  of 
the  fort,  and  among  f«.']low  citizens,  for  only  four  days, 
and  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1813,  he  pressed  on  for 
Washiiiiiton  and  Webster. 
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On  his  arrival  in  St.  Louis  it  was  my  good  fortune 
that  he  should  he  quartered,  as  a  guest,  under  the  same 
roof,  and  at  tlie  same  table  with  me.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  man,  iu  the  little  city  of  twenty  thousand, 
as  it  was  then,  came  as  a  surprise  and  a  novelty.  In 
those  times  it  was  a  rare  possibility  for  one  to  come  up 
iu  midwinter  from  Bent's  Fort  or  Santa  F'e  ;  much  more 
from  Fort  Hall  and  the  Columbia.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain nien,  trappers,  and  traders,  the  adventurers  in  New 
Mexico,  and  the  contractors  for  our  military  posts,  tho 
Indian  men  laying  up  vast  fortunes,  half  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  half  from  the  poor  Indian  —  gathered  about 
Dr.  Whitman  for  fresh  news  from  those  places  of  inter- 
est. Those  who  had  friends  on  the  plains,  or  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  Spanish  territory,  sought  opportunities  to  ply 
him  with  questions.  For  none  hud  come  over  since  the 
river  closed,  or  crossed  the  frontier  inward  since  the  win- 
ter set  in.  What  about  furs  and  peltries  ?  How  many 
buffalo  robes  would  come  down  by  June  on  the  spring 
ri^.v3  of  the  Missouri  ?  Were  Indian  goods  at  the  posts 
in  flush,  or  fair,  or  scant  supply  ?  What  tribes  were  on 
the  war-path?  What  were  the  chances  of  breaking 
Indian  treaties,  and  for  removals  from  old  reservations? 
Who  seemed  to  have  the  inside  favor  with  the  Indian 
agents?  What  American  fur-traders  had  the  Hudson 
I5ay  Company  recently  driven  to  the  wall  ?  What 
could  he  say  of  the  last  emigrant  company  for  Oregon 
in  which  one  Amos  Lawrence  Lovejoy  went  out  ? 
AVhat  had  become  of  so  and  so,  who  were  in  previous 
companies  that  broke  u[)  at  Fort  Hall? 

Many  of  their  (piet^tions  were  as  fresh  and  lively  then 
as  they  are  to-day  concerning  the  Indian  country  ;  and 
as  heavy  fortunes  lay  back  of  them,  at  least  it  was  hoped 
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80.  Our  Indian  field,  however,  has  changed  somewhat 
as  to  product,  and  now  yields  less  fur  and  more  green- 
backs, owing  to  the  modern  use  of  different  traps,  and 
gins,  and  snares,  and  to  a  change  of  places  in  setting 
them  —  more  on  the  Potomac  and  less  on  the  Columbia 
waters. 

But  the  Doctor  was  in  great  haste,  and  could  not 
delay  to  talk  of  beaver,  and  Indian  goods,  and  wars,  and 
reservations,  and  treaties.  He  had  questions  and  not 
answers.  Was  the  Ashburton  Treaty  concluded  ?  Did 
it  cover  the  northwest  ?  Where,  and  what,  and  whose 
did  it  leave  Oregon  ?  He  was  soon  answered.  Webster 
and  Ashburton  had  signed  that  treaty  on  the  ninth  of 
August  preceding,  on  the  twenty-sixth  the  Senate  had 
ratified  it,  and  on  the  tenth  of  November,  President 
Tyler  had  proclaimed  it  as  the  law  of  the  land.  While 
the  Doctor,  therefore,  was  floundering  in  the  snows,  or 
hunting  a  lost  camp-fire,  or  exchanging  guides,  or  swim- 
ming frozen  rivers,  somewhere  on  the  trail  of  Forts 
Wintee  and  Uncompahgre,  the  Oregon  question  was 
settled  for  the  present  by  postponement. 

Then,  instantly,  he  had  other  questions  for  his  St. 
Louis  visitors.  Was  the  Oregon  question  under  discus- 
sion in  Congress  ?  What  opinions,  projects,  or  bills, 
were  being  urge^l  in  Senate  or  House  ?  Would  any- 
thing important  be  settled  before  the  approaciiing  ad- 
journment on  the  fourth  of  March  ?  That  might  be  a 
critical  and  even  a  closing  day  for  great  American  inter- 
ests on  the  northwest  coast.  Could  he  reach  Wa.shing- 
ton  before  the  adjournment?  He  must  leave  at  once, 
and  he  went. 

Marcus  Whitman  once  seen,  and  in  our  family  circle, 
telling  of  his  one  business  —  he  had  but  one  —  was  a 
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man  not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  writer.  lie  was  of  me- 
dium height,  more  compact  than  spare,  a  stout  shouMer, 
and  larue  head  not  niucii  above  it,  covered  with  stiff 
iron-gray  hair,  while  Ills  face  carried  all  the  moustache 
and  whiskers  that  four  months  had  been  able  to  put  on 
it.  He  carried  himself  awkwardly,  though  perhaps  cour- 
teously enough  for  trappers,  Indians,  mules,  and  griz- 
zlies, his  j)rincipal  company  for  six  years.  He  seemed 
built  as  a  man  for  whom  more  stock  had  been  furnished 
than  worked  in  symmetrically  and  gracefidly.  There 
was  nothing  peculiarly  quick  in  his  motion  or  speech, 
and  no  trace  of  a  fanatic  ;  but  under  control  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  business,  and  with  deep,  ardent  con- 
victions about  it,  he  was  a  profound  enthusiast.  A  will- 
ful resolution  and  a  tenacious  earnestness  would  impress 
you  as  marking  the  man. 

His  dress  would  now  appear  much  more  peculiar  than 
in  those  days  and  in  that  city.  For  St.  Louis  was  then 
no  stranger  to  blanket  Indians,  and  Yellowstone  trai> 
j)ers,  in  buckskin  and  butfalo.  The  Doctor  was  in  coarse 
fur  garments  and  vesting,  and  buckskin  breeches.  He 
wore  a  buffalo  coat,  with  a  head-hood  for  emergencies  in 
taking  a  storm,  or  a  bivouac  nap.  What  with  heavy 
fur  leggings  and  boot-moccasins,  his  legs  filled  up  well 
his  Mexican  stirrups.  If  memory  is  not  at  fault  with 
me,  his  entire  dress,  when  on  the  street,  did  not  show 
one  square  inch  of  woven  fabric. 

AVith  all  this  warmth  and  almost  burden  of  skin  and 
fur  clothing,  he  bore  the  marks  of  the  irresistible  cold 
and  merciless  storms  of  his  journey.  His  fingers,  ears, 
nose,  and  feet  had  been  frost-bitten,  and  were  giving 
liim  much  trouble.  "When  he  came  to  the  extrnne 
east,  to  speak  officially  of  his  mission  among  the  Indians, 
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it  is  recorded  tliat  some  sensitive  gentlemen  suffo-ested 
that  a  certain  suit  of  black —  and  a  little  worn  —  mi'^lit 
be  more  becoming.  That  was  the  time  when  some 
American  Geograi)hical  Society  was  needed  to  receive 
him  with  publicity  and  formality  in  his  full  Rocky 
Mountain  suit,  and  afterward  decorate  him  with  the 
badges  and  insignia  of  an  eminent  explorer  and  discov- 
erer. 

Are  not  we  Americans  slow  to  discover  historic  step- 
ping-stones till  they  become  foot-worn  ? 

Dr.  AVhitman,  in  St.  Louis,  was  midway  between  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  and  he  carried  business  of  mighty 
import,  that  must  not  be  delayed  by  private  interests 
and  courtesies.  In  the  wilds  and  storms  of  the  moun- 
tains he  had  fed  on  mules  and  dogs,  yet  now  sumptuous 
and  complimentary  dinners  had  no  attractions  for  him. 
He  was  happy  to  meet  men  of  the  army,  of  commerce, 
and  of  fur,  but  his  urgent  business  was  to  see  Daniel 
Webster.  A  few  days  among  the  elegances  of  cheery 
homes,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  genial  courtesies,  might 
make  him  too  late  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  render 
worthless  his  four  months  of  iiardships  and  perils  on  the 
long  Oregon  trail.  J'our  months  in  the  saddle,  and 
**  The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night." 

So  far  the  horse  had  carried  Oregon ;  now  the  Doctor 
must  see  it  speedily  and  safely  to  the  end  of  the  fcir 
thousand  miles.  Exchanging  saddle  for  stage  —  for 
the  river  was  closed  by  ice  —  he  pressed  on,  and  arrived 
at  AVashington  March  third,  just  five  months  from  the 
Columbia  to  the  Potomac. 

Our  records  are  not  without  illustrations  of  heroic 
action  of  tiiis  kind.  The  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 
made  classic  by  one  of  our  sweetest  poets,  constituted  au 
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epoch  in  the  life  of  the  young  Republic.  Lieutenant 
Gillespie,  going  by  Vera  Cruz,  the  city  of  Mexico  and 
California  coast  to  Monterey,  there  took  saddle  to  over- 
liaul  Lieutenant  Fremont,  in  Oregon,  with  dispatches 
from  Washington.  It  was  quite  after  the  old  Roman 
order,  that  he  look  to  it  that  the  American  Republic 
receive  no  damage  in  California.  Sheridan  made  his 
marvelous  ride  to  Winchester  and  turned  a  defeat  and 
rout  into  a  victory.  There  have  been  eminent  express 
rides,  full  of  import  to  families  and  states  ;  these  have 
carried  messages  for  war  and  for  peace,  for  trade  and 
towering  ambition.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to 
find  one  that  for  distance,  time,  heroic  daring,  peril, 
suffering,  and  magnificent  consequences,  could  equal 
Whitman's  Ride. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OREGON    NOT    IN   THE    TREATY    OF    WEBSTER   AND 

ASIIB  LUTON. 

Dr.  Whitman  arrived  in  Wasliington  too  late,  and 
yet  not  too  late.     When  he  left  the  Columbia  for  the 
Potomac,  his  latest  information  from  the  States,  broui^ht 
over  by  his  returning  companion,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  was  that 
a  treaty  was  under  negotiation  between  Mr.  Webster, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  Ashburton,  En«dish 
envoy,  to  settle  the  boundary  question  between  the  two 
nations,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Oregon  was  included. 
To  have  the  northwestern   boundary  question  covered 
and  settled  in  that  treaty,  the  Doctor  was  too  late  ;  for 
while  he  was  yet  not  forty  days  on  his  national  and  con- 
tinental  journey,  the  treaty  was  proclaimed  as  the  law 
of  the  land.      Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  had 
completed  and  signed  it  nearly  two  months  before  he 
started,  and  Oregon  was  left  out.     But  he  was  not  too 
late  to  furnish  new  and  much  needed  information,  to  ex- 
pose scheming,  to  show  the  accessibility  of  Oregon  to 
the  old  east,  to  draw  from  his  own  residence  and  travel 
and  study  there,  for  six  years,  leading  facts  concerning 
its  natural  and  national  worth,  and,  by  all  this,  to  stay 
a  damaging  foreclosure   of  the   question,   secure  final 
equity  and  save  national  honor  —  for  all  this  he  was  just 
in  time.     Let  us  see  how  the  case  stands  when  this  Pa- 
cific man,  in  fur  and  buckskin,  weather-beaten  and  frost- 
bitten, enters  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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The  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Possessions,  described  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
178'J,  was  either  unfortunately  worded  or  most  unfor- 
tunately handled.  In  interpreting  phrases  in  the  treaty 
such  embarrassing  questions  as  these  were  raised :  Which 
river  is  the  St.  Croix?  Where  is  tlie  north-west  an<rlo 
of  Nrva  Scotia?  What  are  the  highlands  between  this 
angle  and  the  northwest  head  of  the  Connecticut  River? 
Wiiich  stream  is  the  northwest  head  of  that  river  ? 
May  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  be  said 
to  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  A  joint  commission  of 
1701:  finally  agreed  on  what  is  the  St.  Croix,  and  fixed 
a  monument  at  its  source.  For  forty-eight  years  the 
boundary  question  lingered  before  joint  commissions, 
and  in  delays  such  as  only  dijilomacy  can  weave,  and 
nothing  more  was  settled.  In  1831)  new  impetus  was 
given  to  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Webster  was  urged  as 
special  minister  to  England  to  hasten  affairs.  He  drew 
up  a  memorandum  of  plan  for  settlement,  which  was 
highly  approved  by  President  Van  Buren  and  others. 
But  the  proposed  plan  was  not  adopted,  the  envoy  was 
not  sent,  and  fruitless  neijotiations  went  on.  Mr.  Welv 
ster  meanwhile  S})ent  a  few  months  in  a  private  and 
social  w^ay  in  England,  and  was  much  consulted  on  the 
boundary  question. 

In  1811  Mr.  AVebster  passed  from  the  Senate  to  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Harrison,  as  Secretary  of  State. 
After  the  painfully  early  death  of  the  President,  W"b- 
ster  continued  in  the  Cabinet  when  the  Vice- Presid'.nt, 
Mr.  Tyler,  succeeded  to  the  presidency.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year  181:1  Mr.  Webster  informed  Mr.  Fox, 
the  English  minister  at  Washington,  that  he  was  ready 
to  attempt  the    settlement   of    the   boundary  question. 
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The  antecedents  of  iiegotiatiou  were  not  very  enoourag- 
in<;,  and  it  re([ulred  some  confidence  in  a  plan,  and  some 
boldness,  to  renew  the  efYorts.  For  it  was  now  (il'tv- 
eight  years  since  the  treaty  of  i)eace  liad  stipnlatcd  a 
boundary,  and  so  far  only  the  St.  Croix  River  hid  been 
identified,  and  a  monument  set  at  its  source.  When  in 
1803  a  joint  commission  was  just  being  comph.'ted  to  rur» 
tlie  line  tlie  Louisiana  Purchase  was  made,  wiiieh  would 
carry  United  States  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi,  up 
somewhere  to  British  territory,  and  tiierefore,  for  pru- 
dential reasons,  the  United  States  delayed  action.  In 
1814,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  another  joint  boundary 
commission  was  secured,  but  could  not  agree,  and  it  set- 
tled nothing.  Then  the  question  had  rest,  i)ractically, 
till  1827,  when,  through  a  convention,  it  was  referred  to 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  arbitrator,  but  his  decision 
was  rejected  by  both  parties  in  18.'n.  During  his  doul)lo 
term  of  olfice  President  Jackson  made  five  se[)arate  ef- 
forts to  adjust  the  boundary,  and  as  many  failures.  His 
successor,  JNIr.  Van  IJuren,  in  his  first  message,  spoke  of 
"  abortive  efforts  made  by  the  executive  for  a  period  of 
more  than  half  a  century,"  and  closed  his  administration, 
leaving  the  question  involved  in  greater  "  intricacies 
and  complexities  and  perplexities,"  among  which  was 
the  famous  Aroostook  war. 

In  view  of  this  disheartening  history  of  the  question, 
Secretary  Webster  proposed  to  undertake  it  anew,  and 
on  the  fourth  of  April.  1812,  Lord  Ashburton  arrived  at 
Washington,  as  envoy,  with  full  powers  to  negotiate 
with  him.  Mr.  AVebster  had  not  only  the  United  States 
to  satisfy  in  this  delicate  business,  and  now  sensitive  by 
the  irritations  of  more  than  half  a  century,  but  Maine, 
Massachusetts,   New    Hampshire,    Vermont,  and    New 
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York  liiid  stute  interests  involved,  and  were  alive  to 
the  integrity  of  their  territory,  an«l  to  their  honor.  The 
two  ministers  si;;ned  the  treaty  Angiist  ninth,  1842;  tho 
Senate  ratified  it  on  the  twenty-sixth  ;  Lord  Ashhurton 
saihid  with  the  treaty  lor  home  October  thiitceiith ;  the 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Queen,  returned  from  Eng- 
land, and  proclaimed  November  tenth,  1842. 

The  long  standing  of  the  (juestion,  the  perplexities 
which  had  accumulated  around  it,  the  length  of  line  set- 
tled, the  magnitude  of  territory,  and  other  issues  involved, 
and  the  prompt  action  in  four  brief  ironths,  make  the 
act  a  remarkable  one  in  the  history  of  dii)loina('y. 
"When  Dr.  Whitman  was  thirty-eight  days  out  from  the 
Columbia,  and  somewhere  in  the  snows,  between  Fort 
Hall  and  Taos,  the  treaty  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
But  it  contained  no  reference  to  Oregon.  Neither  the 
treaty  nor  the  olHcial  correspondence  alludes  to  Oregon. 
It  deteiniined  tlie  boundary,  "  beginning  at  the  JMonu- 
ment  at  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,"  und  ending 
at  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel. 

In  his  annual  messjige  of  December,  following  the 
proclamation  of  the  treaty.  President  Tyit:'  thus  refers 
to  the  Oregon  interests,  and  shows  why  they  were  put 
by  for  the  time.  "  It  became  evident,  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  late  negotiations,  that  any  attempt  for  the  time 
being  satisfactorily  to  determine  those  rights  would 
lead  to  a  protracted  discussion,  which  might  embrace  iu 
its  failure  other  more  pressing  matters ;  and  the  ex- 
ecutive did  not  regard  it  as  proper  to  waive  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  honorable  adjustment  of  other  difficulties 
of  great  magnitude  and  importance,  because  this,  not  so 
immediately  pressing,  stood  in  the  way." 

Mr.  Webster  regarded  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty 
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as  one  of  the  greatest  ivikI  most  important  acts  of  his 
eventful  life.  For  this  diplomatic  success  he  was  ex- 
posed to  sonu!  criticism,  grave  and  j)ctty.  Maine  was  u 
party  to  the  negotiations,  hy  iier  commissioners,  anil 
endorsed  the  result,  yet  some  of  her  worthy  citizens  felt 
that  her  riiihts  had  not  been  well  maintained,  and  that 
portions  of  her  territory  had  been  sacrilio'ed  to  peace 
and  compromise,  though  probably  nine  tenths  of  her 
people  to-day  approve  the  treaty.  The  total  area  in 
dispute  in  Maine  was  twelve  thousand  and  twenty-srveii 
acres.  The  west  was  disappointed  that  the  On-goii 
question  was  not  included  and  settled.  A  little  sectional 
jealousy  was  stirred. 

.  luring  the  three  or  four  following  years,  and  till  tho 
settlement  of  Oregon  affairs  in  18 IG,  the  eastern  boun- 
dary treaty  was  frecpiently  a  subj<;ct  of  a<lverse  criticism 
iu  Congress.  As  Webster  himself  sai<l,  it  was  mado 
"the  subject  of  disparaging,  disapproving,  sometimes 
contumelious  remarks."  Perhaps  this  should  not  sur- 
prise us.  Tiiere  were  men  of  lofty  ami  worthy  ambi- 
tions in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  but  only  one  could  carry 
off  the  honor  of  this  great  achievement.  Then  there 
were  men  who  could  not  presume  to  pass  around  our 
continent,  and  examine  with  a  broad  and  international 
view  the  boundary  line  at  the  Atlantic  end  and  at  tho 
Pacific  end.  At  that  time,  and  more  so  now,  our  coun- 
try was  quite  large  for  some  men. 

At  one  time  the  affair  ran  close  to  bloody  conflict  in 
the  Aroostook  war,  but  General  Scott  went  dinvn  and 
stayed  the  rising  passions,  as  afterward  and  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose  he  visited  the  coasts  of  Oregon.  Probably 
it  was  this  crisis,  as  well  as  some  others,  that  Webster 
covered  in  a  remark  to  a  leading  merchant  who  hud 
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coiii^ratulated  him  on  tlio  successful  work  :  "There  have 
been  periods  when  I  couM  iiave  kiiidhid  a  war,  hut,  sir, 
1  nMiicinhered  that  I  was  iiegotiatin.u  for  a  Christian 
country  with  a  Christian  country,  and  tiiat  we  were  all 
livin<(  in  the  ninetei'uth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
My  duty,  sir,  was  clear  and  {)lain." 

The  mayor  of  IMiiladelphia  rccojjnized  the  same  fact 
gracefully,  when  introducing  IMr.  Webster  at  a  dinner 
which  the  city  had  given  him  :  "  In  seasons  of  danger 
he  has  been  to  us  a  living  comforter;  and  more  than 
once  has  restored  this  nation  to  serenity,  security,  and 
prosperity."  This  was  soon  after  the  popular  frenzy  of 
"filty-four  forty,  or  fight,"  had  calmed  down  on  the 
parallel  of  forty-nine  —  Webster's  original  line.  Other 
critical  issues  and  irritating  questions  which  hot  blood 
could  have  turned  into  war  caniM  up  and  went  into 
peaceable  settlement,  notably  the  Canadian  burning  of 
the  Caroline,  the  right  of  search  for  English  citizens  on 
American  vessels,  and  coiiperation  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade  on  the  African  coasts. 

And  the  more  is  the  wonder  that  he  peacefully  car- 
ried the  great  issue  through  uch  grave  danger  of  war, 
since  those  were  days  of  hoi  blood  and  foolishly  high 
spirit.  About  this  time,  John  Quincy  Adams  said,  re- 
ferring to  Graves,  who  shot  Cilley  in  a  duel :  "  Four  or 
five  years  ago,  there  came  to  this  house  a  man  with  his 
hands  and  face  dripping  w4lh  the  blood  of  murder,  the 
blotches  of  which  are  yet  hanging  upon  him."  At  the 
sj)ring  horse-races,  in  1842,  and  about  the  days  of  the 
opening  negotiations  between  Ashburton  and  Webster, 
the  horse  of  Stanley  of  North  Carolina  jostled  the  horse 
that  was  carrying  AVise,  and  the  fiery  man  resented  the 
act  with  liis  cane.     A  duel  was  stayed  only  by  the  police, 
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and  tho  only  pliysu'iil  Iwiriu  was  to  the  left  cyo  of  licv- 
only  Johiisoii,  wlilcli  ;i  rcUoiiiidiiiif  hall  dostroyed,  while 
Johnson  was  tcachinif  Staiih'y  how  to  kill  Wise.  The 
suppression  of  the  war  spirit,  in  such  times,  was  a  hul>- 
linie  c()n(piest. 

These  were  the  relations  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  popu- 
lar mind,  when  Doctor  Whitman,  r()n«;h  in  fur  and 
hiickskin,  entered  the  ollice  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Wearied  as  Mr.  Webster  may  well  iiave  bcsen  in  set- 
tling so  much  of  a  dilficulty  which  many  others  had 
given  half  a  century  to,  and  failed  ;  un<;<'nerousIy  criti- 
cised by  a  few,  as  having  yielded  dl  to  England,  while 
Lord  Ashburton  suiTen'd  a  similar  condemnation  for 
having  yii'lded  all  to  tlie  ITiiiN'd  States,  v  ■  may  W(!ll 
suppose  that  Dr.  Whitman  would  not  (Ind  him  enthu- 
siastic over  the  northwestern  boun  lary  (piestion.  In- 
deed, the  two  negotiators  had  j>aused  at  the  liocky 
Mountains,  because,  as  the  President  stated,  any  at- 
tempts to  carry  the  line  farther  would  not  oiler  hope- 
ful results.  It  does  not  appear,  moreover,  that  the 
Secretary  was  under  any  executive  instructions  to  go 
into  the  Pacilic  side  of  the  business,  and  certainly  Lord 
Ashburton  was  not. 

A  great  disappointment  was  felt  in  Oregon  that  it 
was  not  provided  for  in  the  treaty,  as  tlic  people  there, 
without  full  reason,  had  presumed  it  would  be,  and  tho 
heroic  endeavor  of  Dr.  Whitman  had  seemed  to  them 
to  guarantee  it.  The  mistakes  a|)pear  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Oregon,  where  expectations  were  highest,  and 
information  most  scanty,  and  disappointment  was  tho 
keenest. 

I  have  devoted  so  much  care  to  the  analysis  and  cor- 
rection of  this  error,  not  only  to  relieve  the  fame  of 
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our  great  diplomat  from  an  unfortunate  and  of  conrso 
undesignei  shadow,  hut  also  to  set  forth  in  its  historic, 
and  therefore  nohlest  light,  the  achievement  of  Dr. 
Wiiitman.  Oregon  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  conti- 
nent, with  formidahle  wilderness  and  deserts  between, 
and  information  from  Washington  traveled  slowly  and 
scantily.  The  inner  history  of  the  Ashburton  and 
Webster  negotiations  rested  long  amonjj  the  serai-secrets 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Webster  himself  says : 
"  The  papers  accompanying  the  treaty  were  voluminous. 
Their  publication  was  long  delayed,  waiting  for  the  ex- 
change of  ratilications  ;  and,  when  iinally  published,  they 
were  not  distributed  to  any  great  extent,  or  in  large 
numbers.  The  treaty,  meantime,  got  before  the  public 
surrej>titiously,  and,  with  the  documents,  came  out  by 
piecemeal.  We  know  that  it  is  uidiappily  true  that, 
away  from  tlu;  large  commercial  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  there  are  few  of  the  public  prints  of  the  country 
which  i)ublish  ollicial  papers  on  such  an  occasion  at 
length." 

The  pressure  of  Oregon  into  the  Ashburton  Treaty 
would  probably  have  done  one  of  three  things,  prevented 
tlie  treaty  altogether,  excluded  the  United  States  from 
Oregon,  or  produced  a  war.  Delay  and  a[)parent  defeat 
were  the  basis  of  our  leal  success,  and  the  great  work 
of  Marcus  Whitman,  by  his  timely  presence  at  Wash- 
ington, was  in  making  that  success  sure. 

The  meeting  of  two  such  ministers  of  state  for  such 
high  ends,  and  with  such  high  resolve,  is  a  scene  good 
to  be  looked  at  by  nations,  and  cabinets,  and  philanthro- 
pists. The  scene  is  as  nuich  above  the  struggle  of  two 
armies,  or  navies,  as  reason  and  moral  right  are  above 
muscle  and  steel.     Some  delays  consumed  three  mouths 
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among  more  local  commissioners,  and  on  questions  of 
geography,  compass,  and  ciiaiii.  But,  as  men  who  are 
conscious  of  right,  and  of  having  the  end  in  their  own 
keeping,  can  alford  to  wait,  so  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties waited,  in  this  case,  till  the  time  was  ripe,  and  the 
end  came  in  an  obvious  fitness  of  things.  The  result 
in  the  Ashburton  Treuty  gained  the  general  assent. 
Some  Englishmen  called  the  treaty  the  "  Ashburton 
Capitulation,"  and  some  Americans  spoke  quite  as  nar- 
rowly of  it  from  the  Unit.-d  Srates  side. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Doctor  Wliitman  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  policy  whit-h  resulted  in  the  Ashbur- 
ton Treaty,  as  evidcMitly  the  best  possibU;  in  the  circum- 
stances. Nor  is  there  reliablt;  information  to  warrajit 
the  a'jsumption  th;it  he  was  annoyed  by  any  opinions  at- 
tributed to  the  Secretary  that  Oregon  was  "  worthless 
territory,"  and  shoidd  be  traded  oil'  for  cod  -  Hshcrios. 
All  traditions  to  that  effect  have  started  in  the  assunq)- 
tion  that  on  his  arrival  in  Washington  the  Ashburton 
Treaty  was  still  [jending,  whereas  it  had  been  settled  for 
six  months.  IJut  in  a  later  chapter  we  will  discuss  this 
fully. 

The  delay,  therefore,  constituted  Whitmaji's  oppor- 
tunity, and  enabled  him  to  turn  his  perilous  journey  into 
the  salvationof  his  beloved  northwest.  If  anyone  could 
be  intelligently  thatd<ful  that  the  Oregon  (piestion  jiad 
not  been  pressed  into  the  treaty,  that  man  must  have 
been  jNIarcus  Whitman. 

Meanwhile  the  bow  of  Ulysses  was  relaxed.  For  the 
very  day  when  the  Senate  ratified  the  treaty-  thirty-nine 
to  nine,  we  find  Webster  thus  writing  to  his  Marshfield 
farmer:  "  I  am  against  filling  the  floor  of  the  barn  with 
salt  hay.     It  spoils  the  looks  of  things,  besides  beiu<'  in 
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the  way.  You  will  do  better  to  make  a  third  caj),  large, 
and  place  it  in  a  convenient  spot  near  the  pigi5'ery,  as  I 
am  not  at  all  certain  but  what  you  and  I  shall  make  a 
barn  the  last  two  weeks  in  September  and  the  first  two 
in  Octobei'." 

If  ?)r.  Whitman  could  have  created  all  the  circum- 
stances and  ordained  his  own  time,  his  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington could  not  have  been  more  apt  for  seizing  the  con- 
dition of  things  and  saving  Oregon.  Its  destiny  he  had 
brought  over  on  his  own  saddle,  and  now  held  it  in  his 
solitary  hand.  His  knowledge  of  the  case  was  original, 
personal,  and  experimental,  and  at  Washington  he  made 
it  declarative.  With  his  understanding  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  with  his  practical  sense  and  energy,  he  was 
anxious  to  venture  the  issue  for  Oregon  on  an  experi- 
ment, and  the  Cabinet  were  willing  he  should  do  it. 
Fremont  was  promised  as  an  escort  for  the  returning 
caravan  that  was  to  constitute  the  experiment.  The 
settlement,  therefore,  of  the  Oregon  question,  and  the 
crowning  of  that  wonderful  ride,  waited  on  that  emi- 
gra'ic  cavalcade  that  was  about  to  move  off  into  the 
wild  west  from  Westport,  Missouri. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


IS    OREGON    WOUTII    SAVING? 


When  Dr.  AVhitman  arrived  in  "Washiiiiiton  it  was  a 
common  question  there,  and  so  poorly  understood  as  to 
be  variously  answered,  whether  Oregon  were  wortii  sav- 
inij.  It  was  several  months  distant  from  our  national 
capital,  and  had  been  but  little  examined  and  reported 
by  Americans,  and  occupied  by  settlers  only  about 
twelve  months.  The  information  obtained  from  explor- 
ers, traders,  and  trappers  from  the  United  States  had 
been  slight,  mostly  indefinite,  and  not  very  temi)ting  to 
emigration.  The  popular  and  prevailing  impression 
was  that  Oregon  was  wild,  rough,  and  inhosi)itable,  and 
not  inviting  to  immigrants  and  specially  to  family  life. 
It  was  thought  to  be  no  place  for  white  women  and  their 
children,  nor  even  for  business  men  in  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  meclianics,  trade,  and  commerce. 
Even  if  these  things  were  otherwise,  and  the  whole  re- 
gion  were  tempting  to  American  life,  it  was  not  accessi- 
ble by  land  ;  and  to  double  Cape  Horn  in  a  voyage  of 
weary  months  was  out  of  the  <]uestion.  Prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Doctor  this  ignorance  made  it  imi)os- 
sible  to  settle  the  «piestion  in  dispute.  The  emigrant 
scheme  contained  the  solution  of  doubts. 

Was  Oregon  worth  having  by  the  Unit(>d  States  ? 
Doubtful,  as  the  case  then  stood  in  evi(lenc(^  The 
northwest  was  opened  and  made  known  to  the  United 
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States  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  as  it  became  in  the 
course  of  tlicir  progressive  trade  the  natural  extension 
of  tlieir  magiiiHcent  game  preserve.  Tiieir  policy,  as  a 
grand  mercantile  moTiopoly,  was  to  keep  it  in  their  own 
han<ls.  As  already  stated,  that  broad  Scotchman  and  fur- 
trader,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  had  gone  across  —  first  of 
white  men — to  the  northwest  Pacific,  and  painted  his 
mark  there  upon  rock.  Thus  his  discoveries  by  land 
closed  iu  with  those  of  Captain  Cook  by  sea,  made  fif- 
teen years  before,  and  the  P^nglish  arm  was  stretched 
across  from  sea  to  sea.  A  little  later,  180G,  Simon 
Frazer  made  a  settlement  on  a  river  there,  with  his  name. 
''  The  first  made  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
by  civilized  man."  ^ 

The  j)ul)lication  of  Cook's  voyages,  1784-5,  introduced 
many  rival  and  adventurous  traders  into  those  north- 
western seas,  and  from  that  time  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany urged,  energetically,  their  monopoly  there,  as  we 
have  before  seen.  The  American  purchase  and  the  ex- 
ploration by  Lewis  and  Clark  were  not  followed  by  col- 
onies from  the  States  for  many  years.  The  first  inde- 
pendent emigrating  party  of  men,  women,  and  children 
—  one  hundred  and  twenty  —  to  that  country  was  led 
over  in  1842  by  Elijah  White,  Indian  agent  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  northwest.  This  was  the  company  that 
informed  Dr.  Whitman  of  the  neijotiations  for  the  Ash- 
burton  Treaty,  and  hastened  him  on  his  ride.^  Prior  to 
this  a  few  missionary  bands  had  gone  over,  but  their  in- 
formation was  mostly  concerning  their  work.     The  va- 

1  The  Orefjrtn  Question  Examined.    By  Travcrs  Twiss,  Professor  of 
Politiral  Etoiiomy,  Oxford,  184G,  p.  l-'J. 

2  A  Concise  Vivio  of  Orcf/on   Tirrilt>ry.     l?y  I'.Iijah  Wliite,  Indian 
Agoiit  fur  Oregon  Territory,  Wasliinglon,  ISiii,  [>[>.  1,  Go. 
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rious  American  trading  parties  had  gained  much  knovvl- 
edire  of  that  country  in  the  line  of  their  business,  but 
tliev  \ver('  not  acces.sii)le  as  an  ori;aiiiz(Ml  rraternitv,  and 
80  could  not  impart  much  vahialile  information.  No 
doubt  a  watchful  reporter,  hanging  about  St.  Louis  from 
the  return  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1S0I»,  to  Whitman's 
arrival  there  in  184'),  could  have  picked  uf)  many  valu- 
able facts  concernini;  that  vast  northwest.  Old  traders 
and  trap{)ers,  and  Mississippi  boatuuMi  of  the  Mike  Fink 
stamp,  a  species  long  extinct,  must  have  madti  many  a 
saloon,  and  verandah,  and  shanty  on  Water  Street  and 
the  Levee  fascinating  with  their  stories.  The  quarters 
of  the  American  Fur  Company  must  have  been  full  of 
profitable  information,  but  little  literary  ambition  was 
there,  and  only  financial  facts  went  into  their  liuixe  folios. 
We  would  sacrifice  a  portly  alcove  to-day  for  a  few 
hours  with  such  pioneer  traders  as  the  Sublettes,  and 
Davenport,  and  (Jampbell,  and  the  Bents,  and  Chouteau, 
and  St.  Vrain,  and  others.  .  One  may  be  pardoned  for 
covetinsr  what  those  men  carried  with  them  to  the  irrave. 
An  incident,  with  headline  only,  may  hint  at  our  loss. 
About  Christmas,  1830,  William  Sublette  had  cached 
his  furs  on  the  Bighorn  River,  and  having  joined  the 
camp  of  his  brother  Milton,  crossed  over  into  the  valley 
of  Wind  River  to  winter.  When  he  had  well  quartered 
his  men,  he  put  out  for  St.  Louis,  with  Black  Har- 
ris, traveling  on  snow-shoes,  with  a  train  of  pack  dogs. 
What  a  story  to  be  lost ! 

At  the  time  of  the  interview  between  AYhitman  and 
Webster  the  most  of  the  information  received  in  the 
States  from  the  northwest  had  of  necessity,  therefore, 
come  in  throujih  English  channels,  and  was  moulded  to 
Hudson  Bay  interests.     While  that  country  lay  as  aa 
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obscure  right  between  the  two  nations,  and  tlie  Com- 
pany saw  ail  advance  opening  for  tlieir  trade,  it  was 
quite  natural  tliat  they  should  diminish  temptations  to 
visit  it,  and  weave  obstacles  between  it  and  a  rival  on 
the  border.  Tiiis  they  did  to  a  successful  extent  up 
to  the  time  when  Whitman  arrived  on  the  Potomac. 
They  had  made  it  quite  obvious  to  the  uninformed,  says 
Gray,  "  that  the  whole  country  was  of  little  value  to  any 
one.  It  would  scarcely  support  the  few  Indians,  much 
less  a  large  population  of  settlers." 

English  volumes  of  travel  and  scholarly  Review  arti- 
cles were  teaching  the  same  delusion  abroad.  So  the 
"  I^lin burgh  Review"  said:  '' Only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  land  is  capable  of  cultivation."  "  West 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  desert  extends  from  the 
INIexican  (Californian)  border  to  the  Columbia,"  and  it 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  country  east  of  the  moun- 
tidns  was  ''incapable,  probably  forever,  of  fixed  settle- 
ments," where  now  are  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota. 
The  "  British  and  Foreign  Review  "  preached  to  the 
same  application  and  conclusion  :  "  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  Oregon  territory  holds  out  no  great  prom- 
ise as  an  ajjricultural  field."  The  "  London  Examiner  " 
was  quite  })ronounced,  if  not  petulant,  that  the  ignorant 
Americans  did  not  give  up  a  country  equal  in  area  to 
England  eight  times:  "The  whole  territory  in  dispute 
is  not  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  either  power."  * 

This  worthless  region,  as  they  wished  to  show  it,  they 
nevertheless  occupied  eastward  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
heads  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.     When  Lieutenant 

1  Vol.  Ixxxii.  p.  240.  Also  July,  184.1,  p.  184.  Brithh  and  For- 
eign Review,  .laiiuiiry,  1844,  p.  21.  London  Examiner,  (juuted  in 
Webstur'a  Works,  i. :  Iii;roJ.  cxlix. 
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Pike,  in  his  exj)e(liti()n  of  1805,  found  the  Hudson  Buy 
Company  flyin<^  the  Eiiiflish  flag  within  our  territory,  and 
n^quired  it  to  be  liauled  down,  he  wrote  to  Captain  Mc- 
Gillis  :  "  I  find  your  estahli>liuients  at  every  suitable  place 
along  tlie  whole  extent  of  the  south  side  of  Lake  Super- 
ior, to  its  head,  from  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, down  Red  Hiver,  and  even  extending  to  the  cen- 
tre of  our  newly  acquired  territory  of  Louisiana." 

Their  trappers  and  traders,  in  a  gossipy  way,  were 
undervaluing  Oregon,  as  the  stately  quarterlies  were 
doing  in  a  more  dignified  manner.  This  depreciating 
view  of  that  country  came  to  possess  our  own  literature 
and  popular  speech.  Captain  William  Sturgis,  who  had 
trafficked  on  the  northwest  coast  and  at  the  English  po.sts 
there,  uses  this  language  in  a  lecture  before  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association  of  Boston,  two  years  even  after 
the  arrival  of  AV  hitman  :  ''  Rather  than  have  new  states 
formed  beyond  the  Rocky  ]\r.ountain  ■>,  to  be  added  to  our 
present  Union,  it  would  be  a  lesser  evil,  as  far  as  that 
Union  is  concerned,  if  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the 
Oregon  territory  should  sink  intoSymmes'  Hole,  leaving 
the  western  base  of  those  mountains  and  the  borders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  one  and  the  same."  * 

A  similar  view  of  Oregon's  value  probably  led  Benton 
to  make  that  remarkable  utterance,  in  182.5  :  "  The  ridge 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  be  named  without  offence 
as  presenting  a  convenient  natural  and  everlasting  bound- 
ary. Along  the  back  of  this  ridi^e  the  western  limits  of 
this  Republic  should  be  drawn,  and  the  statue  of  the  fa- 
bled god  Terminus  should  be  raised  u[)(jn  its  highest 
peak,  never  to  be  throv/n  down."  As  late  as  1844  Mr. 
Winthrop,  calling  attention  in  the  Senate  to  this  senti- 
ment, remarked :  "  It  was  well  said." 

1  Boston,  1845,  p.  24. 
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The  same  urtide  from  which  we  have  quoted  in  the 
"  Edinhurgh  Review"  thinks  tiiat  the  American  colo- 
nists in  (Oregon  have  lieen  "misled  hy  the  representa- 
tions oi"  th(;  climate  and  soil  of  Oreijjon,  which  for  j)arty 
purposes  have  hcen  spreail  throui^h  the  United  States." 
Then  the  "  Ri'vievv  "  becomes  proplu-tic  :  "  It  seems  prob- 
able that,  in  a  few  years,  all  that  formerly  gave  lif«^  to 
the  country,  both  the  hunter  and  his  prey,  will  become 
extinct,  and  that  their  place  will  be  supplied  by  a  thin 
white  and  half-breed  population,  scattered  along  the  few 
fertile  valleys,  supported  by  pasture  instead  of  the  chase, 
an<l  gradually  degenerating  into  barbarism,  far  more  of- 
fensive than  the  backwoodsman."  This  defamation  of 
Oregon  is  naturally  followed  by  the  English  writer  with 
the  declaration  that  "  No  nation  now  possesses  any  title, 
perfect  or  imperfect,  by  discovery,  by  settlement,  by 
treaty,  or  by  prescription." 

The  Ashburton  Treaty  had  been  then  ratified,  Oroijon 
was  omitted,  and  the  next  step  must  be  antici|>ated.  Evi- 
dently the  '*  Review"  was  making  and  exporting  opinions 
for  American  use,  and  forty  years  ago  it  was  no  inferior 
power  in  determining  the  allairs  of  this  country.  It  is 
right  to  add,  however,  that  twenty-four  years  afterward, 
the  "Westminster  Review  "  had  the  cand(^r  to  confess  : 
*'  In  spite  of  the  dipi)araging  estimates  of  IMr.  Edward 
Ellice  and  Sir  George  Simpson,  and  the  unfavorable 
impression  of  the  territory,  which  has  been  so  industri- 
ously propagated  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  we  are 
compelled  to  believe,  on  overwhelming  testimony,  that 
the  Fur  Company  possess,  or  claim  to  possess,  a  grand 
estate,  larger  tlu  m  most  kingdoms,  and  a  great  portion 
of  it  of  unequalled  natural  resources." 

Mr.  McDudie,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  reflected, 
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rouglily  and  crudely,  tlie  English  and  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's teucliinijjs  on  the  subject :  — 

"  What  is  the  character  of  this  country  ?  Why,  is  I 
understand  it,  that  seven  hundred  miles  this  side  of  the 
Ilockv  ^lountains  is  uniidiahitable,  vviiere  rain  scarcely 
ever  falls — a  barren  and  sandy  soil  .  .  .  mountains 
totally  impassable,  except  in  certain  parts,  where  there 
were  gaps  or  depressions,  to  be  reached  only  by  going 
some  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  the  direct  course.  Well, 
now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  How 
are  you  going  to  apply  steam  ?  Have  you  made  aiiy- 
thiuiT  like  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  railroad  runninjx 
from  here  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  ?  Why  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  would  be  insullicient.  You  wotdd 
have  to  tunnel  through  mountains  five  or  six  hundred 
miles  in  extent.  ...  Of  what  use  will  this  be  for  aixri- 
cultural  purposes?  I  would  not,  for  that  i)urpose,  give 
a  pinch  of  snulf  for  the  whole  territory.  ...  I  wish  it 
was  an  imjjassable  barrier  to  secure  us  against  the  intru- 
sion of  others.  ...  If  there  was  an  embankment  of 
even  five  feet  to  be  removed,  I  would  not  consent  to  ex- 
pend live  dollars  to  remove  that  embankment,  to  enable 
our  poi)ul:ttion  to  go  there.  ...  I  thank  God  for  his 
mercy  in  placing  the  Rocky  Mountains  there." 

This  speech  in  the  Senate  was  delivered  on  the  25fh 
of  January,  184.').  An  interesting  coincidence  comes 
in  here.  On  the  7th  of  this  month  Whitman  hail  left 
Bent's  Fort  for  St.  Louis  and  Washington  ;  on  the 
l.'>lh  had  encountered  that  ti-rribh;  and  memorable  "(rold 
wave  "  of  the  interior,  and  in  his  lonely  saddU;  was  press- 
ing (MJ  to  the  States,  with  a  bnndk'  of  facts  tiiat  would 
reduce  so  many  speeches,  like  that  of  MeDulUi',  and  so 
many  English  Review  articles,  to  deceptive  rhetoric. 
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Indeed,  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  American  interests, 
that  outside,  forei^'ii,  and  rival  parties  fnrni.>lied  the  hasis 
and  tone  of  i)ubiic  opinion  on  the  (piestion.  The  (Jreat 
American  IJesert  was  made  a  standing  intiini(hition  to 
the  emigrant.  "  From  tlie  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Uocky  Mountains,  the  United  States  territory,"  says 
the  "  Westminster  Review,"  "  consists  of  an  arid  tract 
extending  south  nearly  to  Texas,  which  has  been  called 
the  Great  Amei'ican  Desert."  "  The  caravan  of  emi- 
grants who  un(h;rtake  the  passage,"  says  Mr.  Edward  J. 
AVallace,  "  take  provisions  for  six  months,  and  many  of 
them  die  of  starvation  on  the  way."  ^ 

That  *'  Desert "  still  forr.i  quite  an  African  feature  in 
the  visions  of  some  eastern  people,  who  have  read  only 
"  Pike's  Expedition,"  and  Long's,  an<l  Wilson  V.  Hunt's, 
and  who  remember  faithlully  Morse's  and  Cumming's 
geographies  of  their  childhood.  What  a  dreary  Arabian 
centre  that  (ireat  American  Desert  guvo  then  to  the 
map  of  the  United  States !  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska,  and  Colorado,  and  Dakota,  and  other  splendid 
farming  regions  are  now  good  substitutes  for  that  Zahara. 

15ut  unfavorable  impressions  of  the  west,  this  side  and 
beyond  the  mountains,  were  not  due  to  the  English 
alone.  The  east  was  jealous  of  the  west,  and  conse- 
quently negligent  of  it.  A  question  in  McDuffie's  speech 
is  a  hint  of  this.  "  Do  you  think  your  honest  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  or  even  Ohio  or  Missouri, 
would  abandon  their  farms  to  go  upon  any  such  enter- 
prise as  this?"  And  Mr.  Winthrop  is  appalled  by  the 
same  desert.  "  Whether  that  spirit  [of  emigration],  in- 
domitable as  it  is  in  an  ordinary  encounter,  would  not 


1  I'Mwanl  J.  Wallace,  Barrister-at-Law.     The  Oreyon  Question  Ex- 
aiuintd,  London,  1816,  p.  29. 
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upon  the  dark  mouiitiiins, 
ilrcury  valleys,  or  quenched  beneath  the  per- 
petual snows,  which  nature  has  ()|>p()scd  to  tlio  pa.s.sa;,'o 
to  this  «ris},uted  territory,  remains  to  be  Ke<'n."  la 
184G  this  veteran  statesman  is  still  speaking  of  "a 
wagon-road  eighteen  hundred  miles  in  length  through 
an  arid  and  mountainoua  region  "  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  fact  is  constantly  meeting  us,  in  this  historical  in- 
quiry concerning  the  origin,  growth,  and  accpii.-ition  of 
our  Oregon,  that  the  vastness  of  our  territory,  the  great 
distance  of  fascinating  portions  of  it  from  the  old  ea>t, 
and  the  long  trails  of  our  daring  emigrants,  made  it  ex- 
ceedingly dillicult  for  the  government  to  appreciate  it 
and  provide  for  it. 

The  time  is  not  far  past  when  a  tour  to  Illinois  was 
more  tedious  and  even  dangerous  than  one  to-day  to 
China.  Lieutenant  Pike  was  not  the  only  one  who  feared 
the  ruin  of  the  Republic  by  the  thin  diffusion  of  its  pop- 
ulation b^  emiLjration.^  Similar  lack  of  foresiMit  and 
knowledge,  and  practical,  though  unconscious  intliffer- 
ence  to  our  magnificent  western  growth,  was  shown  when 
efforts  were  made  to  withhold  all  public  lands  from  sale 
and  settlement  after  the  Louisiana  purchase,  beyond  the 
Mississipj)i,  till  wild  lands  east  of  that  river  were  taken 
up.  And  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  the  east  bore  it 
ill  that  the  old  centres  of  wealth  and  voting  and  <;eneral 
control  were  going  "  out  west." 

It  is  still  ditRcult  to  persuade  benevolent  capitalists 
and  benevolent  organizations  that  their  most  ho{)eful 
fields  are  frontier  fields.     The  handful  of  grain,  whose 

1  Explorations  on  the  Soiircns  of  the  Missist-ippi,  Misibouri,  I'laUe 
and  Arkansas,  1806,  Appendix  II. 
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fruit  is  to  sliiiko  like  Lebanon,  is  prairie  corn,  and  Pa- 
cilic  wlu'ut.  TIk!  old  tic'lds  east  of  tlu)  Ohio,  and  spe- 
cially east  of  the  Hudson,  have  done  raisin;:;  these  lar^je 
crops  of  propheey.  TIk;  luMievolence  is  reverent  and 
fdial  and  lov(!ly  that  still  decoratcis  the  old  altars  of  ro 
liirion,  and  wreathes  the  monuments  of  the  fathers,  and 
achls  new  turrets  and  alcoves  and  elms  to  the  classic 
phades  and  walks  of  our  younger  feet.  Hut  if,  hy  and 
by,  we  would  rest  in  shrines,  to  which  the  godly  and 
the  scholarly  will  mak(;  pilgrimage,  and  as  reverently, 
and  lilially,  and  lovingly  as  we  do  now  to  those  of  the 
fathers,  we  must  put  otir  legacies,  and  sympathies,  and 
labors,  as  they  did,  into  a  growing  frontier,  and  make 
the  wilderness  bud  and  blossom. 

Prior  to  iS-b'J  discussions  on  Orciion  were  not  infre- 
quent  in  Congress,  but  no  legislation  was  had  anticipat- 
ing its  settlement  and  ]»rotection.  The  first  movement 
of  this  nature  was  in  a  resolution  introduced  into  the 
House,  in  1820,  by  Mr.  Floyd  of  Virginia,  but  only  de- 
bate followed.  In  1843  a  bill  by  Mr.  Lewis  of  Mis- 
souri passed  the  Senate,  making  some  legal  provisions 
for  Oregon,  but  it  was  lost  in  the  House  under  an  ad- 
verse report  made  by  ]\L*.  John  Quincy  Adams.  Iti 
those  times  western  enterprise,  in  the  form  of  Fur  Com- 
panies, did  the  most  to  compel  attention  to  that  neglected 
portion  of  our  domain,  notably,  Ashley's,  1823,  Jackson 
and  Sublette's,  ^827,  Pattie's,  1830,  Bonneville's,  1832, 
and  some  few  o  'lers. 

But  the  Ilud  n  Bay  Company  did  all  they  could  to 
bring  failure  uj>«  these,  and  they  were  generally  suc- 
cessful. Govern-  •  Pelley  of  that  Company  well  says  in 
1838:  "  AVe  havt  compelled  the  American  adventurers 
to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  arc  now  pressing  the 
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Kussi:in  Fur  Company  so  closely,  that  wo  hope,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  to  ronline  them  to  the  trade  of  their 
own  jjroper  territory."  The  Hudson  liay  Company 
finally  leased  from  the  Russians  that  lon<^,  narrow  strip 
of  Alaska  between  l>riti>h  Columbia  and  the  ocean,  in 
DO  place  more  than  thirty  miles  wide.  The  rental  paid 
was  two  thousand  lajid  otter  skins  a  year.  The  Amer- 
ican adventunn's  j^enerally  .-eturned  to  the  States  dissat- 
isfied, and  th(!y  charge*!  much  to  climate,  long  journeys, 
and  desert  regions,  which  was  really  due  to  the  harsh 
monopoly  of  Knglisli  rivals. 

All  this  tended  to  defame  and  de[)reciate  Oregon  in 
tlie  popular   mind,  and    congressional  «lelays  and  inef- 
ficient   action   were    the  natural  consecpience.     Fcehlo 
and  not  '  c'ry  successful  missionary  efforts  in  IS.'M  and 
the  years  following  kept  a  kind  of  life  in  the  Oregon 
(piestion,  and,  uniting  with  the  trading  interest,  brought 
it  down  to  the  times  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty.     To  one 
who  has  traced  these  facts,  it  will  not  seem  stranire  that 
it  did  not  gain  recognition  in  that  treat}'.     It  had  not 
definiteness  or  vitality  enough  in  the  American   mind, 
which  lay  in  ignorance  of  its  true  merits,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  handled   as  a  whole  and  with  interna- 
tional equity. 

Indeed,  when  Dr.  Whitman  arrived  many  still  held 
to  the  idea  expressed,  in  his  early  career,  by  General 
Jackson  to  President  Monroe  :  "  Concentrjite  our  popu- 
hition,  confine  our  frontier  to  proper  limits,  until  our 
country,  in  those  limits,  is  filled  with  a  dense  popula- 
tion. It  is  the  denseness  of  our  population  that  gives 
strength  and  security  to  our  frontier." 

We  have  noticed  ]Mr.  Benton's  rhetorical  erection  of 
the  god  Terminus  on  the  liocky  Mouutaius.     In  a  speech 
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made  two  years  even  after  the  arrival  and  the  alarming 
information  of  Dr.  Whitman,  Mr.  Winthrop  said  :  "  Are 
onr  western  bretiiren  struiglitened  for  elbow-room,  or 
likely  to  be  for  a  thousand  years?  Have  tiiey  not  too 
much  land  for  their  own  advantage  ah*ea<ly  ?  .  .  .  I 
doubt  whether  the  west  has  a  particle  of  real  interest  in 
the  possession  of  Oregon.  .  .  .  The  west  has  no  interest, 
the  country  has  no  interest,  in  extending  our  territorial 
possessions."  Mr.  Webster  renews  the  declaration  of 
General  Jackson  and  INIr.  Winthrop,  when  opposing,  in 
1845,  tin*,  admission  of  Texas  :  "  'J'he  government  is  very 
likely  to  be  endangered,  in  my  opinion,  by  a  further  en- 
largement of  the  territorial  surface,  already  so  vast,  over 
winch  *   is  extended." 

Anotlier  question,  traditional  from  colonial  times,  was 
floating  about  Wasliin<j[ton  and  affected  the  other,  whetlier 
Oregon  was  worth  having,  wiien  Dr.  Whitman  appeared. 
It  was  whether  smaller  domains  and  several  independent 
governments  were  not  preferable  to  one  total  and  inclu- 
sive Union.  When  the  colonies  were  feeling  their  way 
toward  independence,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  con- 
ventions handled  this  question,  and  among  other  plans 
a  northern  and  middle  and  southern  confederation  or 
separate  government  was  proposed.  Sectional  feeling 
and  separation  were  high.  After  independence  and  the 
Union  \,  ere  made  sure,  Washington  discovered  strong  ten- 
dencies to  a  separate  government  in  the  southwest :  "  The 
western  states  hang  upon  a  pivot.  The  touch  of  a  feather 
would  turn  them  any  way."  Jefferson  carried  along  to- 
ward Whitman's  day  the  colonial  notion  of  separate  gov- 
ernments for  the  Americans,  and  was  therefore  disap- 
pointed by  the  failure  of  the  Astor  colony  and  plan.  "  I 
considered  as  a  great  public  acquisition,"  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
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western  coast  of  America,  and 
looked  forward  with  gratification  to  tlic  time  wlien  its 
descendants  should  have  spread  tliembclves  throngli  the 
whole  length  of  that  coast,  Cinering  it  with  free  and  in- 
dependent Americans,  unconnected  with  us  but  by  the  ties 
of  blood  and  interest,  and  enjoyir^g,  like  us,  the  right  of 
self-government."  .  .  .  "The  germ  of  a  great,  free, 
and  independent  empire  on  tliat  side  of  our  continent." 

In  1829  an  organization  was  formed  in  Boston  to  pro- 
mote the  American  occupation  of  Oregon,  and  it  asked 
of  Congress  a  colonial  government,  or  an  independent 
one,  as  that  body  might  advise. 

The  venerable  Gallatin,  in  his  very  able  letters  on 
the  Oregon  question,  remarks  :  ''  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  have  come,  will 
be,  of  right,  as  well  as  in  fact,  the  sole  legitimate  owi.ers 
of  Oregon.  Whenever  sufficiently  numerous  they  will 
decide  whether  it  suits  them  best  to  be  an  independent 
nation,  or  an  integral  part  of  our  great  Republic.  .  .  . 
Viewed  as  an  abstract  proposition,  Mr.  Jefferson's  opin- 
ion appears  correct,  that  it  will  be  best  for  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  American  nations,  whilst  enter- 
taining th-^  most  friendly  relations,  to  remain  independ- 
ent, rather  than  to  be  united  under  the  same  govern- 


ment 
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Such  were  the  antecedents  and  surroundings  of  the 
Oregon  question  when  Dr.  Whitman  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, and  neither  Oregon,  nor  Webster,  nor  Whitman 
can  be  made  to  stand  in  a  true  light  if  [)laced  outside 
this  historical  framework.  Without  makiui;  an  extensivo 
study  of  the  case,  the  special  friends  of  Oregon  have  felt 

1  Letter  V. 
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that  it  was  at  tliat  time  neglected,  and  some  of  the  friends 
of  Dr.  Whitman  have  felt  that  his  perilous  uiis.sion  did 
not  gain  a  just  attention  in  the  olfice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  facts  in  the  case,  so  far  as  discovered,  do 
not  show  disapjjointment  by  the  one  or  neglect  by  the 
other.  The  Doctor  seems  to  have  gained  all  he  asktd, 
and  the  Secretary  to  have  kept  ai  the  very  front  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  result,  which  is  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  events,  was  the  acquisition  of  Oregon  to  the 
full  extent  of  any  government  claim  by  the  United 
States. 

It  is  reported  as  a  coincidence  of  weight  that  Sir 
George  Simpson,  Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, visited  Washington  during  the  critical  days  wo 
are  now  considering.  Sir  George  had  been  the  head  of 
the  Company  in  America  for  many  years,  and  had  been 
resident  in  the  country  much  longer.  Probably  no  liv- 
ing man  could  bring  to  the  investigation  of  the  question 
so  much  knowledge  of  the  natural  resources  of  Oreijon 
and  its  value  for  some  national  domain.  Certainly  no 
one  had  a  better  understanding  of  the  interests,  plans, 
and  secret  policies  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  con- 
cerning that  region.  It  was  a  coincidence,  therefore, 
that  Governor  Simpson  should  start  on  an  inland  tour 
from  IMontreal  to  the  heads  and  valley  and  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  make  a  double  excursion  up  and  down 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  survey  carefully  the  Russian, 
English,  American,  and  Mexican  possessions  there, 
while  the  Oregon  interest  was  coming  to  the  front. 
Without  commission  on  the  business,  yet  full  of  infor- 
mation, as  no  other  man  was,  and  then  as  fond  of 
frontier  life  and  forest  sports  as  Webster  himself,  he 
could  meet  the  Secretary  of   State  informally  and  so 
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cially  and  frequently  us  a  kind  of  untitled  tele-a-tefe  plen- 
ipotentiary. For  practical  results,  though  uncoiniuis- 
sioT'cd.  it  was  as  when  one  is  omitted  or  absent  at  the 
court  dinner,  but  lunches  privately  with  the  king.  No 
doubt  each  used  the  opportunity  informally,  for  ids  gov- 
ernment, but  for  the  English  side  it  was  like  putting 
forward  the  best  Hudson  Bay  expert,  while  the  most  of 
the  evidence  on  the  Araericran  side  came  by  way  of 
Great  Britain.  But  with  no  correspondence  between 
the  two  gentlemen  extant,  and  no  records  of  visits 
preserved,  so  far  as  appears,  it  would  be  quite  unwise  to 
base  any  assertions  of  things  done  or  proposed,  on  con- 
jectures, inferences,  traditions,  and  unadmitted  reporters. 
Very  likely  the  Governor,  at  those  splendid  dinners, 
said  some  things  to  the  Secretary  which  he  afterward 
published  in  his  "Narrative  of  a  Journey  Round  the 
World."  In  par.sing  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia he  nervously  describes  the  "spot  already  pre- 
eminent, among  congenial  terrors  of  much  older  fame,  for 
destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life."  How  could 
the  United  States  wish  to  own  that  dangerous  piece  of 
pro[)erty?  But  the  English  were  willing  to  take  it! 
He  is  confident  "  the  United  States  will  never  possess 
more  than  a  nominal  jurisdiction,  nor  long  possess  even 
that,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  He 
even  challenges  Congress  to  im})ose  the  Atlantic  tariff's 
on  the  ports  of  the  Pacific.  And,  giving  full  scope  to 
England  and  Russia  to  control  the  destinies  and  dimen- 
sions  of  other  peoples,  he  assumes  to  "  confine  (>very 
other  nation  within  the  scanty  limits  of  its  proper  hjcal- 
ity."  Haughtily  said  by  one  who  headed  a  land  monop- 
oly one  third  larger  than  all  Europe.  But  it  does  not 
read  so    frightful    and  dwarfing    to  us  now,  when  the 
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United  States  liave  land  enough  on  which  to  set  down 
all  England  seventy-eight  times,  with  clippings  that 
would  comfortably  seat  Scotland,  while  we  own  six 
thousand  miles  of  Pacific  coast  ag.iiust  the  English  four 
hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Governor  grows  bold  in  his  book  prophecies : 
"  San  Francisco  will,  to  a  moral  certainty,  sooner  or 
later  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  Americans  —  the 
only  possible  mode  of  preventing  such  a  result  being  the 
previous  occupation  of  the  post  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .  The  only  doubt  is  whether  California  is 
to  fall  to  the  British  or  to  the  Americans."  In  1839, 
Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher  had  surveyed  the  Califor- 
nia coasts  to  San  Francisco  and  below,  aud  the  English 
government  was  informed,  as  if  in  anticipation,  of  the 
value  and  desirableness  of  that  then  almost  Mexican 
waif. 

So  the  Governor  is  chatty,  and  prophetic,  and  diplo- 
matic, in  his  narrative  of  two  volumes.^  Whether  ho 
said  these  things,  more  or  less,  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  some 
most  genial  interviews,  does  not  appear.  But,  indeed, 
it  was  a  singular  coincidence  if  Sir  George  Simpson, 
Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  was  visiting  in 
Washington  just  at  that  time.  And  it  was  another  as 
singular  coincidence,  that  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Marcus 
Whitman  should  enter  the  ofllice  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  with  wonderful  intelligence  be  able  to  speak  to  the 
question  :   Is  Oregon  worth  saving  ? 

1  Xdrrnlire  of  a  Journey  Rouml  the  Wtirld.  By  Sir  Goorfje 
Simpson,  Goveriior-in-Cliiof  of  tho  Iludsoa  Bay  Company  in  North 
Aiutrica.     lu  1841-1812.     Loudon,  1847. 
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The  question  of  threescore  years  begins  to  show  an 
end.  The  tliscussion,  at  home  and  abroad,  is  narrowing 
to  an  examination  of  titles,  of  discoveries,  and  settle- 
ments. At  this  later  stage,  therefore,  in  our  study  of 
the  Oregon  question,  a  statement  of  the  respective  claims 
of  the  two  parties  will  not  only  bo  necessary,  but  it  can 
now  be  made  more  l)rielly  and  intelligibly  than  it  could 
have  been  at  an  earlier  pi^riod. 

The  extent  of  the  original  Oregon  of  controversy  is 
■worthy  of  careful  thought.  By  common  consent  the 
forty-second  degree  of  latitude  was  the  boundary  be- 
tween Oregon  and  California.  The  Pacilic  coast  of 
Oregon  ran  from  the  forty-second  degree  to  fifty-four 
forty,  north.  From  that  northern  point  on  the  coast  it 
ran  due  east  to  the  heights  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
followed  that  divide  down  to  the  forty-second  degree 
again.  The  territory  so  inclosed  was  the  original,  not 
the  final,  Oregon,  extending  about  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  north  and  south,  by  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty  east  and  west.  This  area  is  equal  to  ^faspafhusetts 
sixty-three  times,  and  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  four 
times. 

In  1790,  Spain  claimed  for  herself,  both  from  dis- 
covery and  settlement,  even  farther  north  than  this,  and 
denied  the  right  of  any  other  nation  to  make  establish- 
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meuts  there.  In  this  year  Great  Britain  made  issue 
with  Spain  on  these  assumptions,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  Nootka  Convention,  so  called.  It  is  not  expe- 
dient to  go  here  into  details  as  to  the  claims  of  the  two 
nations  in  that  quarter  ci  the  world.  They  are  ahsurd 
enouiih  on  either  side,  and  after  an  illustration  for  each 
party,  we  will  skip  two  hundred  years  and  more,  and 
come  to  results. 

When  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the 
Isthmus,  in  1513,  he  took  possession  of  it  for  his  king 
as  a  private  sea ;  and  its  navigation,  trade,  fisheries,  and 
adjoining  country,  he  vowed  to  defend  for  the  king  and 
crown  of  Spain.  A  half  century  or  so  later,  1579,  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  buccaneer,  filibuster,  and  marauder- 
general  —  honorable  and  honored  in  the  times  and  court 
of  Elizabeth — accepted  for  his  queen,  and  from  the 
natives  of  that  northwest  coast,  coronation,  sceptre,  and 
sovereignty.  The  poor  creatures,  scantily  clothed  in  a 
few  skins  besides  their  own,  went  through  the  ceremo- 
nial farce ;  and  the  pillar  that  the  admiral  erected  in 
commemoration  of  this  transfer  of  dominion  to  his  queen 
was  a  monument  of  folly.  The  two  absurdities  are  well 
matched  together  by  the  Spaniard  and  the  Englishman. 

On  occasional  visits  by  vessels,  temporary  trade  with 
the  natives,  some  fishing,  and  a  few  shanties,  the  two 
rival  nations  built  claims  to  sovereignty.  The  English 
claimed  "an  indisputable  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
free  and  uninterrupted  navigation,  commerce,  and  fishing, 
and  to  the  possession  of  such  establishments  as  they 
should  form,  with  the  consent  of  the  natives  of  the 
country,  not  previously  occupied  by  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations."  Wliile  doing  this,  the  IiLnglish  vessels 
and  property  were  seized  and  confiscated  by  the  Spanish. 
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ITciice  negotiations  opened  that  resulted  in  the  Nootka 
Convention  of  1790. 

IJy  tliis  convention  or  treaty  Groat  P>ritain  gained  the 
right   to    navigate,   trade,    and   lish,    on    the    northwest 
coast,  and  make   temporary  settlements   for   these  pur- 
poses.    Spain  conceded  only  this,  atul  retained  her  sov- 
ereignty or  riglit  of  eminent  domain  over  the  coasts, 
islands,  and  land  inward.     The   times  in   Europe  were 
then  anxious ;   revolutions    threatened,  and   tiie  era  of 
Napoleon  was  just  opening  ;  the  ministry  of  Pitt  eased 
off  from  its  hard  demands  on  Spain,  and  the  secret  and 
adroit  management  of  Mirabeau  made  the  negotiations 
almost  or  quite  barren  for  the  old  rival  of  France.    The 
convention  does  not  show  that  Spain  conceded  any  of  the 
sovereignty  which  she  chiimed  over  the  land.     The  con- 
ference and  the  treaty  were  eorainercial  and  not  terri- 
torial.   England  sought  a  division  of  the  territory,  but  it 
was  not  gained.    While  the  English  could  not  "  navi<'ate 
or  carry  on  tlieir  fisiiing  in  the  said  seas  within  the  space 
of  ten  leagues  from  any  part  of   the  coast  occupied  by 
Spain,"  the  settlements  where  the  English  could  trade 
were  made  common  to  Spain  also.     Indeed  when  the 
convention  was  discussed  in  Parliament  it  was  asserted 
that  England  had  lost  more  than  she  had  gained,  while 
Spain  was  left  unrestricted  and  unmolested  in  her  old 
assumptions  and   assertions    of    sovereignty.      I  dwell 
the  more  minutely  on  this  treaty,  because  afterward  the 
United  States  became  full  owner,  by  purchase,  of  all  that 
Spain  owned,  and  had  left  to  herself,  by  the  Nootka  ar- 
rangement, of   the  country  north  of  the   forty-second 
degree. 

It  should  here  be  added  that  the  war  between  Eng- 
land  and  Spain  in  1796  abrogated  this  treaty,  according 
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to  tlie  common  theory,  as  stated  by  Lord  Batliurst, 
"  that  all  treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by  a  subse(|iient 
war  between  the  same  parties."  Tliis  would  carry  back 
the  extent  of  the  gain  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Louisiana  purchase  to  all  that  Spain  owned  north  of 
forty-two  prior  to  the  Nootka  Convention. 

Spain  and  Great  Britain  entered  into  a  new  commer- 
cial treaty  in  l^SH,  in  which  the  Nootka  Treaty  was  re- 
allirmed.  This  was  a  practical  concession  by  Kngland  to 
Spain  of  all  the  territorial  sovereignty  which  Spain  had 
claimed  on  the  northwest  coast,  north  of  the  parallel  of 
forty-two.  In  order  to  understand  with  definiteness  the 
American  claim  to  Oregon  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
several  particulars  should  be  here  carefully  noted. 
Prior  to  the  Nootka  Convention  Spain  claimed  the 
soventlgnty  of  the  Oregon  coasts.  As  the  Nootka  Con- 
vention makes  no  reference  to  this  claim,  it  is  silently 
conceded  to  Spain.  In  1796  that  convention  is  abro- 
gated by  war  between  the  two  parties,  and  Spain  is  re- 
instated in  all  her  ancient  claims,  commercial  and  terri- 
torial. In  this  co'idition  of  things  Spain  reconveys  to 
France  the  ancient  Louisiana,  which  was  assumed  to 
embrace  the  Oregon  territory,  and  soon  after  France 
conveyed  it  to  the  United  States  by  the  same  limits  by 
which  she  had  received  it  from  Spain.  In  1814,  Great 
Britain  reaffirms  the  Nootka  Treaty,  and  so  renews  the 
concession  to  Spain  of  her  territorial  claims  on  that  coast. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  de- 
rived fiom  Spain  through  France  a  title  to  Oregon 
which,  as  late  as  1HI4,  Great  Britain  had  conceded. 
When  we  come  to  examine  the  Florida  Treaty  we  shall 
see  how  this  Spanish  title  is  confirmed  and  supplemented 
for  the  United  States, 
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Some  good  authorities,  evon  Bancroft,  have  expressod 
doubts  whether  the  northern  boundary  of  the  ancient 
Louisiana  wa:,  fixed  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
on  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and  if  not,  whether  any  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  mountains  was  conveyed  back  and 
forth  as  we  liave  stated.  The  Treaty  of  Ttrecht,  1713, 
provided  for  determinini*  "  the  limits  which  are  to  be 
fixe<l  between  the  said  Hay  of  Hudson  and  the  places  ap- 
pertaining to  the  French."  *  Mr.  Madison  says  :  "  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  boundary  between  Louis- 
iana and  the  British  territories  north  of  it  was  actually 
fixed  by  commissioners  aj^pointed  under  the  Treaty  of 
l^trecht,  and  that  the  boundary  was  to  run  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  westwardly  on  latitude  forty-nine ;  " 
and  he  says  the  boundary  was  run  "  along  that  line  in- 
delinitely."  Mr.  Monroe,  United  States  minister  to 
P^ngland,  writes,  LS04,  to  Lord  Ilarrowby,  the  British 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs:  "Commissioners  were 
appointed  by  each  power,  wno  executed  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  in  establishing  the  boundary  proposed  b- 
it.  They  fixed  the  northern  boundary  of  Canada  and 
Louisiana,"  etc.'^  Mr.  Greenhovv  in  liis  "  History  of 
Oregon,"  expresses  doubts  of  this,  however,  and  sets 
them  forth  in  an  elaborate  note. 

The  obscurity  of  this  fact  would  be  unfortunate,  since 
the  territory  so  defined  on  its  north  and  west  was  ceded 
by  France  to  Spain  in  17(52,  and  by  Spain  to  France  in 
1800,  and  by  France  to  the  United  States  in  1803.  lint 
a  late  and  highest  authority,  the  honorable  Caleb  Cush- 
ing,  in  "  The  Treaty  of  Washington,"  says  :  "  The  paral- 

1  Treaty  of  Utrcrlit,  art.  10. 

2  American  State  I'apcrs,  Foreij^Mi  Affairs,  vol.  iii.  p.  flO.     See,  also, 
Message  of  rresident  Jefferson,  with  documents,  March  30,  1808. 
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lei  of  forty-nino  dogrees  was  cstaMisliod  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht."* 

The  conclusion  seems  warranted,  therefore,  that  when 
France,  in  17G2,  conveyed  secretly  to  Spain  all  her 
possessions  west  of  the  Mississippi,  she  conveyed  up 
north  and  out  west  on  this  line  between  her  and  Great 
Britain,  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  —  the  49th 
parallel.  On  this  same  northern  and  westward  line 
Spain  reconveyed  this  identical  territory  to  France  in 
1800,  and  in  180.3  France  sold  the  same  in  both  area 
and  boundaries  to  the  United  States. 

The  hasty  reader  would  think  that  he  here  finds  an 
oriirlnal  and  continued  title  to  the  Oregon,  vested  in 
Spain.  While  there  are  negotiations  about  the  terri- 
tory, they  pertain  to  tenancy  and  not  to  ownership. 
Touching  the  latter  Spain  is  constantly  sensitive,  prior 
to  the  Nootka  Convention',  and  down  to  her  final  trans- 
fer of  the  region  to  France,  keeping  th(?  ownership  in 
her  own  hands  by  the  assertion  of  her  claim.  Siie  lin- 
gered over  that  ownership  with  a  wonderful  tenrcity. 
For  after  she  had  reconveyed  the  territory  to  France  in 
1800,  she  was  indignant  that  France  sold  it  to  the 
United  States,  and  delayed  to  pass  tl.e  papers  of  sale, 
and  entered  protest  against  U,  in  informal  ways. 

Both  France  and  the  United  States  grew  anxious  over 
the  delay,  and  the  latter  was  quieted  by  the  assurance 
of  Napoleon  that  he  guaranteed  the  cession.  But  the 
conveyance  was  made  embarrassing,  and  the  formal 
transfer  of  territory  and  sovereignty  at  New  Orleans, 
by  France,  to  the  United  States,  December  20,  1803, 
was  not  free  from  anxiety.  The  Spanish  had  formally 
transferred  the  territory  to   France  onl}'  twenty  days 

1  The  Treaty  of  Washington.    By  Caleb  Cusliiiiij,  1873,  p.  208. 
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before,  and  tlio  oflTicials  on  both  sides  had  fears  that  the 
old  Spanish  populaco,  with  the  FrtMich  nn^re  or  less 
consent! nj,',  wonld  make  a  popular  demonstration.  How- 
ever, the  an^'ust  occasion  passed  in  (piict. 

The  national  spirit,  more  than  the  letter  of  any  treat- 
ies with  England,  showed  that  Spain  constantly  amrnnd 
her  title  on  the  northwest  up  to  ot°  40'.  Up  to  the 
forty-ninth  she  conveyed  the  same  back  to  France,  and 
so  France  to  the  United  States.  If  she  had  any  rem- 
nant there  after  this,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Florida  Treaty  of  18111,  which  conveyed 
all  hers,  north  of  forty-two,  to  the  United  States. 

Note  It  is  a  question  unsettled  wlKtlicr  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase extended  beyond  tlie  Kocky  Mountains,  and  the  antlior  \n\n 
so  left  it  in  chapters  xxi.,  xxii.  To  aid  the  studious  a  few  auihor- 
ities  on  both  sides  are  iiore  eited.  On  the  oj)inion  of  exteuMon 
to  tlie  Tacilie:  Madison,  Am.  State  Tapers,  Kon  i-rn  Afljiirs,  iii. 
90  ;  Monroe,  Ibid.  iii.  9  ;  Gallatin,  Counter  .State  inent  to  the  Ku;,'. 
Statement,  1820-27  ;  Cushing's  Treaty  of  Wasliiiifrtou,  chap, 
iv. ;  U.  S.  Claim  by  Purchase  ])ervadin.ir  the  Ore<rou  Controversy  ; 
Public  Domain,  Text  and  Maps.  l)y  Thomas  Donaldson,  by  or- 
der of  Congress  and  Otlicial,  Wasliint:ton,  I8f^4;  (ireenhow,  if 
Monroe  be  accepted  ;  Hist.  Orefroii  and  Cal.,  chap.  xiii. 

Per  Contid.  The  English  authors,  Twiss,  Falconer,  and  Dunn. 
Jefferson,  Oreenhow,  Rush,  Callatin,  and  Htichanan  are  <itioted 
by  some,  since  they  claim  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  Ore- 
gon "sufficient"  without  the  claitn  by  purchase.  Much,  if 
not  the  whole,  depends  on  the  statement  of  Mittiroe;  and  an 
examination  of  the  Kii<,'lish  or  French  archives  of  1712,  1713, 
and  1714,  on  the  Execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  would 
]>rohalily  close  the  di.scussion.  Art.  X.  re(iuired  that  a  joint  Kn;^- 
lish  and  French  Commission  should,  within  a  year,  estal>li.sh  the 
boundary  westwanl  between  Canada  an<l  Louisiana.  Monroe 
says  they  did  this,  jroiiij;  west  till  tliey  carae  to  latitu<Ie  41)'^,  "  and 
silonfr  that  line  indetinitely."  That  the  frrant  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
Crozat  in  1712  was  not  coterminous  with  the  French  grant  to 
Spain,  17G2,  see  GiUlatin's  Counter  Statement. 
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TnE    CLAIMS    OP   THE   UNITED    STATES   TO    OREGON. 

TiiE  claims  of  the  United  States  to  Oroiron,  as  tlie 
question  drew  its  slow  length  along  through  threescore 
years,  became  a  tedious,  and  perplexing,  and  annoying 
topic.  In  few  cases  has  diplomacy  showed  better  its 
ability  not  to  do  a  thing,  than  "n  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  question.  Yet,  now  that  it  is  setth-d,  the  salient 
points  stand  out  with  singular  simplicity  and  strength. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  extent  of  domain  and  the 
vast  natural  values  in  the  territory  in  disjnite  should 
stimulate  great  national  desire,  and  draw  into  the  case 
all  the  misty  indeliniteness  of  the  laws  of  nations,  so 
called,  and  all  the  finesse  of  astute  negotiation.  It  must 
be  confessed,  too,  that  the  affair  had  sonm  inherent  dif- 
ficulties. Few  men  of  state  in  the  generation  of  noble 
ones  then  on  the  stage  were  better  fitted  to  handle  this 
question  and  speak  of  it  than  Albert  Gallatin,  and  in 
one  of  his  most  helpful  letters  on  it  he  says  :  *'  It  is 
morally  impossible  for  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  any 
country  thoroughly  to  investigate  a  subject  so  complex 
as  that  of  the  respective  clain:,s  of  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory." 

A  tract  of  country  four  times  as  large  as  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  already  half  in  the  grasp  and  within 
the  possible  monopoly  of  a  government  whose  realm 
lies  scattered  around  the  world,  could  not  but  interest 
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intcnsol  •  tliat  rrovormncnt.  A  territory  tluit  would  ni:iko 
sixtv-tlirue  st-ites  as  lar''o  as  IMassacliusctrs,  and  iiatu- 
rally  quite  as  invitiiti^  to  liumau  liomes  as  that  aucirnt 
domain  was  in  its  primitivo  state,  eoul*!  not  he  aban- 
doned \)\  llic  I'nited  States  in  tlie  face  of  four  sejiaralo 
and  independent  titles  to  it,  till  eaeh  had  heen  showti 
to  1)0  worthless.  Of  course  it  was  or  should  be  a  ques- 
tion of  right  and  not  of  power,  though  several  times  it 
came  near  to  a  vindication  of  the  right  by  artillery  and 
b;iVonet.  ^ 

A  few  passages  will  serve  to  state  the  substance  of  the 
grounds  on  wiiich  the  United  States  claimed  Oregon. 

1.  \\y  prior  discovery.  As  the  new  world  was  a  nov- 
elty to  the  old,  so  sectional  discoveries  in  it  by  different 
nations  introduced  into  the  law  of  nations  novel  rights 
and  laws  concerning  newly  discovered  lands.  By  gene- 
ral consent  the  discovery  of  the  St.  Lawrence  gave  tlio 
basin  of  that  river  to  the  French,  and  that  of  the  Hud- 
son to  the  Dutch,  and  of  the  Potomac  to  the  English, 
■while  the  coasts  and  basins  of  New  S[)ain  frll  in  tlio 
same  way  to  Old  Spain.  On  tlu>  same  general  princi- 
ples and  usages  the  United  States  claimed  the  country 
drained  by  the  Columbia,  since  that  river  had  been  dis- 
covered and  explored  by  Captain  Robert  Gray,  of  tho 
shii)  Columbia,  of  Boston,  in  171)2. 

Suspicions  of  such  a  river  had  been  abroad,  and  tho 
Sj>anlsh  and  English  had  carefully  examined  the  coast 
for  the  mouths  of  large  streams,  ami  some  had  come  niuli 
to  making  the  discovery,  as  Meares  and  Vancouver.  The 
former  was  led  on  by  old  Spanish  charts  which  laid  dowu 
such  a  river  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Uo(pie.  Meares 
failed  to  find  the  mouth  of  the  sup[)osed  river,  v/here  ho 
was  led  to  explore  for  it  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  made 

1  Tlic  Icnilnrv  finallv  toucedcd  was  etiiial  to  tliirtv-two  states  like 
^lassacliiiM'tts. 
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permanent  record  of  liis  failure  in  tlie  two  titl<>s  Ijo  left 
iIkmc  —  Cape  Disappointment  and  Deception  Bay.  In 
a  similar  search  Vancouver  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Coluinhia,  and  noticed  "  river-colored  water  —  the  prob- 
able consequi'nce  of  some  streams  falling  into  the  bay. 
.  .  .  Not  considering  their  opening  worthy  of  more  at- 
tention, I  continued  our  pursuit  to  the  northwest," 
being  satiilied  that  "  the  several  large  rivers  and  capa-* 
cioiis  inlets  that  have  been  described  as  discharijins 
their  contents  into  the  Pacific,  between  the  fortieth  and 
forty-eighth  degrees  of  latitude,  were  reduced  to  brooks 
insutlicient  for  our  vessels  to  navigate,  or  to  bays  inac- 
cissihle  as  harbors  for  rcfittinjj." 

Vancouver  scrutinized  that  coast  for  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  and  so  minutely,  he  says,  "  that  the 
surf  has  been  constantly  seen  from  the  masthead  to 
break  on  its  shores."  Thus  he  failed  to  discover  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  mistaking  the  breakers  on  its 
ftarful  bars  for  coast  surf.  This  entry  was  made  in  his 
journal  April  29,  1792. 

Jt  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  Captain  Gray  of  the  Columbia  fell  in  with 
Vancouver,  in  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  north  of  the  river  in 
question,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  very  recently 
been  off  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  latitude  forty-six  ten, 
''  where  the  outset  or  refiux  was  so  strong  as  to  prevent 
liis  entering  for  nine  days."  "  This  was  probably  the 
opening,"  continues  Vancouver,  "  passed  by  us  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  27th,  and  was  apparently  inacces- 
sible, not  from  the  current,  but  from  the  breakers  that 
extended  across  it."  The  two  captains  parted  —  the  Eng- 
lishman going  north  and  the  Amei'icau  south,  on  their 
discoveries. 
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Thirteen  days  afterw;inl,  May  11  th,  Gray  rediscov- 
ered the  rnouth  of  the  river,  and  ran  in  under  full  sail 
between  tlie  breakers — Vancouver's  "surf."  lie  an- 
chored ten  miles  up  from  the  mouth,  spent  three  days 
in  trade  and  in  fiillinir  the  water  casks,  and  then  ran  up 
fifteen  miU'S  farther  and  atichorcMl.  After  spending  nine 
days  in  the  river,  he  left  it,  giving  to  it  the  natne  of  his 
ship. 

The  British  statement  of  the  Oregon  case,  filed  in  for 
thii  sixth  Conference,  in  1820-27,  admits  that  (iray  dis- 
covered the  Columbia.  "  It  must,  indeed,  be  adniittt'd  that 
Mr.  Gray,  finding  himself  in  the  bay  formed  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  into  the  Pacific, 
was  the  first  to  ascertain  that  this  bay  formed  the  outlet 
of  a  great  river."  Yet,  singularly,  tln^y  call  this  a  "  sin- 
gle step  in  the  progres?  of  discovery,"  and  would  com- 
pel the  American  captain  to  share  the  honors  with  his 
English  successors,  who  afterward  went  farther  u|)  the 
river  England  is  brought  in  for  a  large  share  of  honors 
and  claims,  because  V^ancouver  went  up  afterward  a  hun- 
dred miles  farther  than  Gray  went  at  first.  And  ho.  did 
this  only  after  Gray  met  him  the  second  time  and  in- 
formed him  of  his  discovery  of  the  Columbia,  and  where 
he  would  find  it.  Without  this  information  Vancouver 
would  not  have  renewed  his  search  ;  and  as  it  was,  he 
simply  sent  his  lieutenant  to  take  soundings  and  bearings 
fartlK  r  up  stream,  under  the  information  of  the  captain 
of  the  Columbia.  This  is  the  English  "discovery"  of 
the  Coiumhla  Uiver  ! 

Thus  the  discovery  of  a  river  is  made  a  progressive} 
work  by  English  claimants,  as  if  oiu;  could  discover  the 
Mississippi  at  New  Orleans,  and  another  at  M(;inphis, 
another  at  Cairo,  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
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and  so  on  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  As  if  the  dis- 
covery of  a  lost  cable  were  progressive,  as  the  separate 
links  in  the  chain  are  hanled  on  board.  If  this  had  not 
been  said  by  '' plonipotcMitiaries  "  we  should  call  it  pner- 
ile.  Yot  even  Professor  Twiss  of  Oxford,  in  an  elabor- 
ate discussion  of  the  Oregon  qucsLion,  says:  "Captain 
Gray's  claim  is  limited  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.'* 
A  few  years  afterward  Lewis  and  Clark  struck  its  head 
waters  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  followed  them  to 
the  mouth,  and  so  its  discovery,  outlet  and  sources,  were 
American.  By  the  usage  of  those  times,  which  was  tlio 
law  of  nations,  so  called,  that  discovery  of  a  large  liver 
on  an  unexploretl  coast  by  an  American  citizen  gave  its 
basin  to  the  United  States. 

2.  By  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  This  constituted  an 
important  point  in  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to 
Oregon.  We  have  already  noticed  that  in  17G2  France 
ceded  io  Spain  all  her  territory  west  of  the  ^Mississippi, 
that  Spain  returned  it  in  IJSOO,  and  that  France  sold  the 
same  to  the  United  States  in  180^^5,  "with  all  its  lights 
and  appurtenances,"  says  the  treaty,  "as  fully,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  as  they  have  been  acquired  by  the 
French  Republic."  We  have  also  seen  th.at  the  northern 
boundary  of  this  Louisiana  Drovince  was  the  foriy-ninth 
parallel,  running  westwardly  "  along  that  line  indeli- 
nitel}'."  As  this  northern  boundary  is  notsai<l,  in  any 
filiecilic  words  of  the  negotiations  or  treaty  of  sale  and 
pinchas(!,  to  be  extended  to  the  Pacllie,  but  only  in  that 
direction  "indefinitely,"  there  is  room  for  a  doubt  how 
far  west  the  Louisiana  extended  on  that  j)ara!lel. 

If,  however,  the  claims  of  France  failed  to  reach  tho 
Faeilic  on  that  line,  it  must  have  been  because  they  en- 
countered the  old  c'aims  of    S[)ain,  that  preceded  the 
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Nootka  Treaty,  and  were  tacitly  conceded  at  that  time 
and  in  it  by  England.  Between  the  French  claims  on 
the  south  of  that  line  prior  to  the  transfer  of  17G2,  and 
the  Si)anish  claims  prior  to  the  Nootka  Treaty,  and  the 
re-transfer  to  France  in  180(3,  there  was  no  unclaimed 
territory  on  which  England  could  base  a  claim.  If  the 
United  States  did  not  acquire  through  to  the  Pacific  on 
the  south  of  that  parallel  of  forty-nine  by  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  it  was  because  Spain  was  owner  there  prior 
to  the  first  and  second  and  third  Louisiana  transfers. 
The  English  were  not  there  by  discovery  to  encounter  a 
United  States  extension,  by  the  purchase,  to  the  Pacific, 
for  the  United  States  had  preceded  the  English  in  dis- 
covery; they  were  not  there  by  concession  from  the 
Spanish,  for  the  Spanish  refused  the  claim  and  England 
did  not  realRrm  it,  either  in  1790  or  l.Sll;  they  were 
not  there  by  occupation,  for  they  had  no  settlements. 

If,  therefore,  the  United  States  faile<l  to  gain  the  Pa- 
cific coast  in  that  purchase  it  was  because  Spain  hud  not 
relin(iuished  her  rights  there.  This  point  will  receive  a 
separate  consideration  at  the  close  of  this  chapter  on  the 
United  States  claims  to  Oregon. 

3.  ]iy  prior  explorations.  The  purchase  of  the  Louis- 
iana by  the  United  States  was  known  at  once  among  the 
nations.  Immediately,  and  openly,  under  their  full 
view,  and  as  if  with  full  right  to  go  and  examine  a  piece 
of  newly  purchased  property,  the  United  States  sent 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  explore  this  grand  addition  to  the 
Union.  The  expedition  consisted  of  the  joint  command- 
ers, nine  young  Kentuckians,  fourteen  United  States 
soldiers,  two  Canadian  rof/ttr/rfn-Sy  and  out;  negro,  the 
bndy  servant  of  Captain  Clark,  —  twenty-eight  persons. 
It  spent  the  winter  of  1803-1  in  c-»M:p  on  the  Missis,sii)pi, 
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at  the  mouth  of  Wood  River,  just  below  Alton,  and  op- 
posite tlie  mouths  of  the  Missouri.  They  hroke  camp 
]\Iay  14,  1804,  and  made  tlu;  round  trip  to  the  Pacific 
an<l  hack  in  two  years,  four  months,  and  nine  days  — 
salutini;  St.  Louis,  and  rcceiviuL,'  a  most  hearty  and  noisy 
welcome  from  that  polyglot  village,  September  23,  180G, 
at  noon. 

This  was  no  private  enterprise,  as  of  scientific  men  or 
Indian  traders.  Ilearne  had  explored  his  way  to  iho 
Arctic,  and  Mackenzie  to  the  Pacific,  in  the  interests  of 
a  corpoiation,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  for  commer- 
cial gain  ;  but  this  was  a  government  enterprise,  and 
confessedly  i  >  vernment  ends.  The  oiricial  «'X[)lora- 
tion  of  the  propt  y,  recently  and  notably  purchased,  was 
not  followed  by  any  objection  or  warning  from  any  party 
once  or  still  in  interest  on  the  northwest  coast,  as  the 
Russians,  Spanish,  French,  or  English.  This  is  the 
more  noteworthy,  since  there  were  national  ambitions 
and  sensitiveness  over  the  ownership  of  those  vast  re- 
gions presumed  to  be  embraced  in  the  Louisiana. 

Tlie  Spanish  tone  of  that  day  is  illustrative.  Lewis 
and  Clark  had  })roposed  to  run  up  the  Missouri  to  La 
Charrette,  a  frontier  settlement,  and  spend  their  first 
winter  there  ;  but  the  governor  of  this  u])per  prov- 
ince of  Louisiana  forbade  their  entering  the  territory', 
since  he  had  received  no  oflicial  notice  of  its  transfer. 
"When  sixteen  days  uj)  the  Missouri  the  following  sjjring 
they  learned  that  the  letter,  aimouncing  there  the  sale  of 
the  territory,  was  burned  publicly  in  indignation. 

Kngland  was  never  behind  Spain  in  her  ambition  and 
technical  pleas  for  territory,  as  India,  and  China,  and 
the  lielize,  and  Afghanistan,  the  Zululand  and  the 
Transvaal,  and  Egypt,  will  show.     Yet  the  assumption 
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by  the  United  States  in  this  expedition  tliat  Oiv<:on  liad 
been  purchased  by  her  was  not  questioned  by  Great 
liritain. 

Resting  on  the  exploration^  the  government,  from 
time  to  time,  farther  assumed  tiie  ownership  by  Con- 
gressional bills  and  discussions  and  enactments  ;  and  the 
people  followed  this  ip  wiiii  privnte  companies,  organized 
for  trade  within  the  teiritory.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  entire  region  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia 
and  its  affluents,  and,  to  an  extent,  those  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Fraser's  rivers,  was  explored  by  enterprising 
Americans,  as  on  their  own  soil.  What  Pike  and  Lonir 
did  ill  Mie  eastern  sections  of  the  purchase,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  atid  Fremont  and  Whitman  and  Parker  accom- 
plished in  and  beyond  tlie  momitains. 

4.  By  prior  settlements.  We  distinguish  liere  between 
the  occupation  and  the  settlement  of  a  country.  Hud- 
son Bay  traders  and  trappers  occaipied  Oregon  for  peltry 
and  furs,  and  thereby  gained  the  rights  of  hunters. 
Such  pursuits  and  rights  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
native  Indians.  It  is  claimed  that  the  interests  of  civi- 
lization cannot  leave  vast  tracts  of  wild  country  to  the 
Indians  for  a  game  life.  But  this  Knglish  company 
used  and  were  usurping  the  country  in  (piestion  for  no 
broader  purpose,  only  that  they  j)rocured  a  surplus  of 
hunter  spoils,  and  put  it  on  the  market  of  the  world. 
They  did  net  increase  the  natural  productions  of  the 
country,  they  did  not  propose  settlements  that  imply  a 
family  and  a  plow  and  water-wlieel. 

The  first  corporation  and  colony  to  contemplate  set- 
tlements was  Astor's.  His  project,  as  his  correspondence 
with  government  through  Jefferson  shows,  anticipated 
civil  society,  and  goverumeut  favored  his  plans,  as  com- 
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])rehen(ling  civilization  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  hind- 
ing  over  the  territory  to  the  Union  by  settlements.  That 
Astor  took  possession  of  American  domain,  and  had  pos- 
sessions in  the  land  that  were  national,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  after  the  war  of  1812  and  the  P^iiglish  cap- 
ture of  Astoria,  it  was  restored  to  the  United  States,  by 
treaty,  which  stipulated  the  restoration  of  "all  territory 
places,  and  possessions  whatever,  taken  by  either  party 
from  the  other  during  the  war."  In  the  restoration  the 
Kii'dish  ollicial  calls  it  "the  settlement."  This  was  the 
first  made  by  white  men  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Columbia, 
and  establishes  the  claim  of  the  United  States  there  by 
prior  settlement. 

Following  the  restoration  of  Astoria  in  1818.  which 
was  the  first  germ  of  civilization  planted  on  that  coast 
in  1811,  there  came  at  length  the  family  and  the  white 
man's  frame  house,  the  plow  and  seed  wheat  and  the  gar- 
den, the  saw  and  grain  mill  and  printing-press.  These 
were  the  first  ri}»ples  of  that  coming  human  tide  of  civil- 
ized lii'e  that  now  Hows  and  ebbs  so  splendidly  on  those 
far-olf  shores.  Domestic  animals  crowded  olf  the  wild 
ones,  and  the  pursuits  of  the  chase  gave  place  to  the  in- 
dustries that  have  there  made  a  noble  people. 

In  almost  every  instance  where  the  labors  and  arts  of 
society  broke  up  the  wild  life  of  the  trapper  and  trader 
and  factor,  the  iimovation  and  elevation  came  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  necessary  to  itemize,  for  all 
liistories,  sketches,  and  travels  touching  primitive  times 
and  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  that  country,  came  in  the 
line  of  its  discovery  and  purchase  and  exploration  by 
the  United  States. 

Concerning  the  claims  of  Spain  on  the  northwest  coast, 
and  the  effect  of  the  Nootka  Treaty  of  17 'JO  on  them,  an 
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additional  remark  should  here  be  made.  That  treaty 
ma<lc  stipulations  concerning  navigation  and  commerce, 
and  left  a  right  common  to  Great  JJritain  and  Spain  to 
occupy  the  country  temporarily  for  trade,  liut  rights  of 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  were  not  conveyed  by  the  lat- 
ter to  tlie  former.  Tiie  question  of  .soverei'nity  was  ex- 
pressly kept  in  abeyance.  However  arrogant,  therefore, 
the  claims  of  Spain  were  to  sovereignty  over  the  territory 
of  Oregon  before  the  Nootka  Convention,  they  were  not 
yielded  or  abridged  by  it,  and  it  was  admitted  in  Parlia- 
ment that  England  lost  rather  than  gained  by  the  new 
arrany-ement. 

The  whole  treaty  was  abrogated  by  the  war  which 
soon  followed  between  the  parties;  and  afterward,  1(S14, 
only  the  commercial  articles  in  it  were  renewed.  Tho 
territorial  claims  of  the  parties  to  Oregon  were,  there- 
fore, never  adjusted  between  them,  and  the  ancient  as- 
sumptions of  Spain  were  still  in  force  when  the  United 
States  purchased  Louisiana  in  180.3,  and  made  the  Flor- 
ida Treaty  with  Spain  in  1819.  In  this  Florida  Treaty 
is  a  clause  very  significant  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  171.'},  between  the 
English  and  the  French,  Mr.  iMadison  says  :  "There  is 
-reason  to  believe  that  the  boundary  between  Louisiana 
and  the  Hriiish  territories  north  of  it  was  actually  lixed 
by  commissioners  aj)pointed  under  the  treaty,  atid  tiiat 
the  boundary  was  to  run  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
westwardly  on  latitude  forty-nine,"  and  he  says  it  was 
run  "along  that  line  indetinitely." 

When  France  conveyed  the  Louisiana  to  Spain  in  1702 
she  conveyed  up  to  and  along  this  line  westward.  It 
is  a  common  historical  conviction  that  she  conveyed  west- 
ward to  the  racilic  on  that  parallel  of  forty-nine.     If 
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she  (li<l  not,  it  must  have  been  because,  over  the  moun. 
tains,  she  encountered  the  more  ancient  Spanish  chiims. 
Be  it  eitljer  way,  after  the  conveyance,  Spain  owned 
westward  from  the  IMi.ssissippi  along  tlie  parallel  of  forty- 
nine  and  south  of  it  to  the  Pacific. 

When  Spain  reconvey(!d  tlie  same  to  France  it  was, 
in  the  language  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty,  "  the 
colony  or  provinces  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent 
which  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  which  it  had 
when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  should  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaties  subsequently  made  between  Spain 
and  other  states."  Now  as  Spain,  in  the  Nootka  Treaty, 
liad  not  alienated  any  of  this  territory,  and  as  she  had 
made  in  the  interval  no  other  treaty  by  which  she  could, 
slu^  retroceded  to  France  all  which  she  had  received 
frojii  her.  That  was  westward  to  the  Pacific,  or  to  her 
possessions  on  the  Pacific,  be  the  fact  of  possession  as  it 
may.  If,  therefore,  after  the  United  States  had  made 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  she  did  not  own  through  on  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  it  must  have  been  be- 
cause Spain  owned  the  Oregon  prior  to  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1713,  did  not  acquire  it  from  France  in  17G2, 
and  could  not  retrocede  it  to  France,  so  as  to  become 
a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  by  the  United  States. 
It  is,  therefore,  pertinent  to  remark  that  when  Lewis 
and  Clark  explored  Oregon,  they  explored  either 
United  States  or  S[)anish  territory. 

From  that  date  till  1810  Spain  made  no  changes  of 
ownership,  sovereignty,  and  jurisdiction  touching  Oregon. 
And  now  come  the  important  concessions  by  Spain  to 
the  United  States  in  the  Florida  Treaty  of  1819. 

After  marking  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
countries  west  of  tin;  IMi-isissippi.  Ix'giiniing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabine  in  the  duU"  of  Mexico,  and  running  vari- 
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oiisly  north  and  west  till  it  readies  the  Pacific  on  hiti- 
tude  forty-two,  the  third  article  in  the  treaty  says  :  '-  His 
Catliolic  majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States  all  his  ri^dits, 
claims,  and  pretensions  to  any  territories  east  and  north 
of  the  said  line  ;  and  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
renounces  all  claims  to  the  said  territories  forever." 
This  made  the  United  States  the  owner,  in  the  place  of 
Spain,  of  all  the  territorial  right  of  the  latter  in  the 
northwest,  north  of  the  present  southern  boundary  of 
Oregon.  The  value  of  that  concession,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  must  be  estimated  by  the  facts  now  <rivcn. 

The  validity  and  strength  of  the  claiuis  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Oregon,  as  discoverer,  purchaser,  exph^rer, 
settler,  and  as  successor  to  S|>ain,  were  realize<l,  and  to  an 
ext(Mit  conceded,  by  Great  IJritain.  During  negotiations 
in  1826-27  her  plenipotentiaries  said  formally  what  Eng- 
land usually  said  from  first  to  last:  "(ii\;it  IJritain 
claims  no  exclusive  sovereignty  over  any  portion  of  that 
territory.  Her  present  claim,  not  in  respect  to  any 
part,  but  to  the  whole,  is  limited  to  a  right  of  joint  oc- 
cupancy, in  common  with  other  states,  leaving  the  right 
of  exclusive  dominion  in  abeyance."  In  view  of  the 
facts  given,  this  confession  approximates  a  quit-claim. 

Therefore,  in  the  matter  of  the  American  claim  to 
Oregon  below  forty-nine,  two  things  may  be  said  in  con- 
cluding the  investigation  of  titles  to  it.  First,  that  the 
United  States  obtained  it  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Second,  if  any  portion  of  it  was  not  thus  conveyed,  be- 
nig  retained  in  the  rights  of  S[)ain,  then  Spain  conveyed 
it  in  1819  in  the  words  of  the  Florida  Treaty :  ''his 
Catholic  majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States  all  his  rights, 
claims,  and  pretensions  to  any  territories  east  and  north 
of  the  said  line,"  —  the  forty-second  parallel  of  latitude 
on  the  Oreiion  coasts. 
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There  has  been  an  impression  tliat  Mr.  Webster  failed 
to  grasp  the  Oregon  case,  sliglited  tlie  American  inter- 
est, and  would  have  compromised  our  rights,  if  Presi- 
dent Tyler  had  not  interposed  to  delay  negotiations. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Webster  viewed  the  case 
much  ihrough  the  Kngli.sh  medium.  No  doubt  the  Hud- 
son IJay  Company  had  been  long  and  carefully  prei)aring 
testimony  in  ])ulilic  opinion  to  carry  the  8(Utlement  in 
their  favor.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  Webster  shared 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  statesmen  and  other  pul)lic 
men  of  the  day  on  the  general  question.  The  East  has 
always  been  conservative  and  sometimes  unfortunately 
and  painfully  laggard  concerning  the  extent  and  growth 
and  worth  and  hastening  power  of  the  West.  In  mat- 
ters of  education  ai'  religion  in  the  West,  as  affecting 
vitally  the  future  of  die  Republic,  shortsightedness  is  yet 
far  from  being  cured.  Yet  the  partisans  of  Oregon  must 
not  think  that  the  great  statesman  held  the  Pacific  coast 
of  no  account  because  he  would  not  adopt  the  motto : 
"Fifty-four  Forty,  or  Fight."  In  184-'),  and  before  the 
Oreiion  stru^jgle  was  ended,  he  wrote  to  his  son  Fletcher : 
*'  You  knew  my  opinion  to  have  been,  and  it  now  is, 
that  the  port  of  San  Francisco  would  be  twenty  times 
as  valuable  to  us  as  all  Texas."  The  Secretary  enter- 
tained no  extreme  views  either  way  concerning  the  titles 
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and  final  possession  of  Orogon,  nor  does  it  appear  tl)at 
tliere  was  ever  any  ra<]ie-al  change  in  his  views.  The 
sptflcnient  was  finally  made  on  the  boundary  an<l  terms 
which  he  proposed,  after  his  interviews  with  Whitman, 
and  tlie  country  was  satisfied  witii  the  result.  Indeed,  in 
1839,  four  years  before,  wiien  some  spoke  of  Mr.  Wfbster 
as  special  envoy  to  England  to  settle  the  northeastern 
boundary,  he  drew  up  a  memorandum  of  plan  for  settle- 
ment for  the  use  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  cabinet.  In  his  life 
of  Webster  Mr.  Curtis  says :  "  The  germs  of  the  ne-^o- 
tiation,  which  afterward  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
[Ashburton's]  were  contained  in  this  memorandum." 
Through  that  ardent  Oregon  era  he  showed  the  intenjst 
of  a  patriot  and  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman.  His  state 
of  mind,  always  predisposed  that  way,  needed  both  tiie 
information  and  the  plan  which  Whitman  took  to  his 
ollice,  and  his  course  afterward  showed  that  he  used  the 
one  and  adopted  the  other.  In  a  letter  the  next  year  Uy 
Mr.  Everett,  our  minister  to  P^ngland,  Mr.  Webster, 
says:  "The  ownership  of  the  wiiole  country  is  very 
likely  to  follow  the  greater  settlement,  and  larger  amount 
of  population  "—the  great  idea  which  Whitman  brought 
to  him  over  the  mountains. 

He  gave  full  credit  to  Dr.  Whitman  for  all  this,  in  a 
remark  to  a  legal  gentleman  and  personal  friend  :  "  It 
is  safe  to  assert  that  our  country  owes  it  to  Y)v.  Whit- 
man and  his  associate  missionaries  that  all  the  territory 
west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  south  as  far  as  the  Col- 
umbia River,  is  not  now  owned  by  England  und  held  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company." 

When  President  Tyler  commtiiiicatcd  the  Ashburton 
Treaty  to  the  Senate,  in  August,  1.S42,  he  said  that  they 
found,  early  iu  the  general  negotiations,  that  there  was 
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little  probability  of  agreeing  tlion  on  the  Oregon  part  of 
the  boundary,  and  it  therefore  seemed  best  to  omit  it  from 
the  treaty.  In  his  annual  nn'ssage  in  Deeember  following, 
lie  .'igain  siiys  that  a  failure  to  agree  on  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion would  have  probably  earried  with  it  a  failure  of  the 
entire  treaty,  and  so  Oregon  was  left  out.  He  then 
adds  :  "  I  shall  not  delay  to  urge  on  Great  Britain  the 
importance  of  its  early  settlement."  And  closely  fol- 
h)vviiig  the  proehimation  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty  Mr. 
"NVt'bster  wrote,  to  our  minister  at  St.  James  to  urge  the 
settlement.  What  lie  said  afterward,  with  emphasis,  and 
for  both  nations  to  hear,  he  was  ready  to  say,  early  as 
well  as  late,  in  this  long  discussion  :  "The  government 
of  th(!  Tnitiid  States  has  n'jver  offered  any  line  south  of 
forty-nine,  and  it  never  will.  It  behooves  all  concerned 
to  regard  this  as  a  settled  point.  .  .  .  England  must  not 
expect  anything  south  of  the  forty-ninth  degree." 

No  doubt  Dr.  Whitman,  on  his  arrival  in  Washington, 
received  and  appreciated  all  these  facts.  Oregon  hac 
not  been  incbided  in  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  because  the 
times  were  not  ripe  for  it,  and  he  was  wanted  to  famish 
the  needed  information,  and  open  an  easy  trail  to  the  Pa- 
cific. In  judging  whether  jMr.  Webster  was  peculiarly 
lacking  in  interest  for  Oregon  at  that  interview,  the  tone 
of  the  times  should  be  considered.  When  the  Doctor 
arrived  the  omissions  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty  had  been 
under  elaborate  discussion  in  Congress.  Linn's  resolu- 
tion, calling  for  information  on  the  omission  of  Oregon 
had  prolonged  the  debates,  and  then  a  bill  for  the  oc- 
cupation and  settlement  of  Oregon,  had  been  rejected 
in  the  House  only  fifteen  days  before  his  arrival.  The 
times,  not  the  Secretary,  deferred  action,  and  Oregon 
was  waiting  for  Whitman  at  Washington,  instead  of 
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beinir  delayed  and  Inilf  declined  by  the  indilferenee  of 
Webster. 

SoiiK^  remarks  made  in  tlie  Senate  in  Auirnst,  1812, 
by  Mr.  Calliuun,  in  this  disenssion  on  the  omls.sions  of 
the  Ashi)nrt(«n  Treaty,  are  pertinent  in  this  place: 
"Would  it  be  wise  to  rejt.'ct  the  treaty  because  all  has 
not  been  done  tiiat  could  be  desired  ?  He  i)laced  ahi<di 
vahie  on  our  territory  on  the  west  of  those  mountains, 
and  held  our  title  to  be  clear,  but  he  would  regard  it  as 
an  act  of  consummate  folly  to  stake  our  claim  on  a  trial 
of  strength  at  this  time.  .  ,  .  Our  population  is  stead- 
ily, he  might  say  raj)i(lly  advancing  across  the  continent 
to  the  borders  of  the  Pacilie  Ocean.  Judging  from  past 
experience  the  tide  of  populatit^n  will  sweep  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  resistless  force  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, when  what  we  claim  will  quietly  fall  into  our  hands 
without  expense  or  bloodshed.  Time  is  acting  for  us. 
AVait  patiently  and  all  we  claim  will  be  ours;  but  if  we 
attempt  to  seize  it  by  force,  it  will  be  sin-e  to  elude  our 
grasp." 

Probably  Whitman  was  more  glad  than  any  one  that 
negotiation  had  not  again  been  forced,  since  failure 
would  have  been  inevitable.  The  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  must  have  satisfied  this  eminently 
sensible  man.  He  found  his  information  as  welcome  as 
it  was  needed,  and  his  plan  to  save  Oregon  cordially 
adopted.  As  yet  Oregon  was  safe  against  any  diplomatic 
committal,  and  he  had  the  assurance  of  the  iiovernment 
that  it  would  wait  on  his  plan.  Practically  the  destiny 
of  Oregon  lay  in  his  hand,  for  a  reasonable  time,  by  the 
consent  of  the  government.  Dr.  Whitman  could  ask  no 
more,  nor  do  any  writings  or  data  of  that  time  show  that 
he  left  Washington  disappointed.     Specially  he  was  re- 
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lieved  of  the  great  burden  of  anxiety  that  he  brought  over 
the  mountahis,  lost  the  interests  of  Oregon  should  he 
sacrificed  or  put  in  more  iinmiuent  peril  by  the  Ashbur- 
ton  Tieaty.  Tliat  grave  fear  was  quieted  when  we 
welcomed  him  in  St.  Louis  from  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  in 
Februar}',  1843,  and  informed  him  that  the  Ashburton 
Treaty  had  been  concluded  six  months  before,  and  in  no 
way  referred  to  the  Oregon  question. 

The  Doctor  had  arrived  in  Washington  just  in  time 
to  make  such  a  visit  of  the  greatest  service  in  weak- 
ening the  English  and  strengthening  the  American 
claims ;  and  to  him  above  any  other  man,  and  beyond 
comparison,  must  be  given  the  credit  of  saving  Oregon. 
lie  does  not  appear  to  have  left  any  memoranda,  writ- 
ten or  printed,  of  his  interviews  with  the  President, 
Secretary  of  State,  or  members  of  Congress  ;  nor  is 
there  found,  as  yet,  any  record  by  himself  of  his  views 
and  feelings  as  to  his  reception  at  Washington.  He 
gained  his  point,  made  a  hurried  visit  to  Boston  on 
missionary  business,  met  his  appointment  with  the  emi- 
grant bands  on  the  Missouri  borders,  led  them  to  Oregon, 
and  thus  practically  closed  the  Oregon  controversy. 
Words  and  views,  therefore,  reproduced  from  memory, 
many  years  afterward,  and  attributed  to  Dr.  Whitman, 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  oflicial  documents  and  printed 
data,  speeches  in  Congress,  and  correspondence  of  those 
days.  An  impression  that  Mr.  Webster  failed  in  hearty 
interest  for  Oregon  has  gained  some  circulation,  though, 
as  is  well  known,  he  gave  the  great  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence and  la!)ors  to  bring  about  the  result  so  generally 
accei)table.  This  wrong  impression  is  traceable,  substan- 
tially, to  three  sources,  recently  assuming  printed  form 
after  having  been  traditioual  for  twenty  years  ur  ao. 
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In  1870  the  Rev.  II.  II.  Spalding,  the  honored  and 
venerable  missionary,  and  early  associate  of  Dr.  Whit- 
man, had  these  passages  in  a  lecture  which  he  gave  here 
and  there  in  the  East :  "  The  Doctor  pushed  on  to  Wash- 
ington and  immediately  sought  an  interview  with  !S«!C- 
retary  Webster,  .  .  .  stated  to  him  the  obji^ct  of  his 
crossing  the  mountains,  and  laid  before  him  the  great 
importance  of  Oregon  to  the  United  States.  But  Mr. 
Webster  lay  too  near  to  Cape  Cod  to  see  things  in  the 
same  light  with  his  fellow  statesman,  who  luul  trans- 
ferred his  worldly  interests  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He 
awarded  sincerity  to  the  missionary,  but  could  not  ad- 
mit for  a  moment  that  the  short  residence  of  six  years 
could  give  the  Doctor  the  knowledge  of  the  country 
possessed  by  Governor  Simpson,  who  had  almost  grown 
up  in  the  country,  and  had  traveled  every  part  of  it,  and 
represents  it  as  one  unbroken  waste  of  sand  deserts,  and 
impassable  mountains,  fit  only  for  the  beaver,  the  gray 
bear,  and  the  savage.  Besides,  he  had  about  tn;aed  it 
oil  with  Governor  Simpson  to  go  into  the  Ashburton 
Treaty,  for  a  cod-fishery  on  Newfoundland." 

He  then  had  an  interview  with  President  Tyler,  "  who 
at  once  appreciated  his  solicitude  and  his  timely  repre- 
sentations of  Oregon,  and  especially  his  disintere.->ted 
though  hazardous  undertaking  to  cross  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  winter,  to  take  back  a  caravan  of  wagons. 
He  said  that  although  the  Doctor's  representations  of  the 
character  of  the  country,  and  the  possibility  of  reaching 
it  by  wagon  route,  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  thosa 
of  Governor  Simpson,  his  frozen  limbs  were  sufHcient 
proof  of  his  sincerity,  and  his  missionary  character  was 
suthcient  guarantee  for  his  honesty  ;  and  he  would,  there- 
fore, us  President,  rest  upon  them  and  act  accordingly, 
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would  detail  Fremont  with  a  military  force  to  escort  the 
Doctor's  caravan  through  the  mountains,  and  no  more 
action  should  be  had  toward  trading  off  Oregon  till  ho 
could  hear  the  result  of  the  expedition,  .  .  .  the  swap- 
ping of  Oregon  with  England  for  a  cod-fishery  should 
stop  for  the  present." 

The  substance  of  this,  from  the  same  author,  Mr. 
Gray  found  in  a  California  paper,  and  copied  into  his 
"  History  of  Oregon,"  published  in  1870. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  liines,  also  the  author  of  a  history  of 
that  territory,  as  quoted  by  Gray,  says  :  "  On  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Whitman  in  Washington  he  found  he  had  not 
started  one  day  too  soon  to  save  the  northwest  coast  to 
the  United  States.  The  AVebster-Ashburton  Treaty,  by 
which  the  United  States  were  to  relinquish  to  England 
the  title  to  that  part  of  Oregon  north  of  the  Columbia, 
was  about  to  be  exccutt'd.  On  his  representations  of  the 
value  of  the  country,  and  of  the  practicability  of  a  wagon 
road  across  the  continent  to  the  Columbia,  the  President 
hesitated.  But  when  these  representations  were  en- 
forced by  the  fact  that  the  Doctor's  own  wife,  accompa- 
nied by  only  one  white  lady  companion,  had  already 
crossed  the  continent,  and  were  now  in  the  valley  of  the 
Walla  Walla,  lone  representatives  of  Christianity  and 
American  civilization,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  adopted 
the  course  of  action  which  resulted  in  securing  to  the 
United  States  the  title  to  Oregon  up  to  the  forty-ninth 
degree." 

The  "  Missionary  Herald "  for  1869  represents  Mr. 
Webster  as  saying  to  Dr.  Whitman  :  "  Wagons  cannot 
cross  the  mountains.  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  is  iicre, 
allirms  that,  and  so  do  all  his  correspondents  in  this  re- 
gion.    Moreover,  I  am  about  trading  Oregon  for  New- 
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founrlland  and  the  En<;lish  cod-fisheries."  The  same 
article  makes  President  Tyler  say :  '"  Dr.  Whitman, 
since  you  are  a  missionary  I  will  believe  you,  and  if  you 
will  take  the  proposed  emigration  to  Oregon  the  bargain 
shall  not  be  made"  (pp.  7G-80). 

The  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  has  this  paragraph  :  "  Mr. 
"Webster  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  cede  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia  River  for  the  free  rijjht  to  fish  on  the  co- 
lonial  coast  of  the  North  Atlantic  ;  Governor  Simpson 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  having  represented  Ore- 
gon as  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  only 
valuable  for  its  furs.  Just  then  Dr.  Whitman  arrived 
at  Washington,  dressed  in  the  INIackinavv  blanket  coat 
and  buckskin  leggins  in  which  he  had  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  to  plead  for  the  retention  of  Oregon.  '  But 
you  are  too  lute.  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Webster,  '  for  we  are 
about  to  trade  off  Oregon  for  the  cod-fisheries.'  "  * 
Another  authority  states  it  thus  :  the  treaty  ''  was  nearly 
ready  to  be  signed,  but  Dr.  Whitman  made  such  repre- 
sentations r("^pecting  the  value  of  the  country  and  its 
accessibility  that  Mr.  Webster  promised  the  treaty  should 
be  suppressed  if  the  Doctor  would  conduct  a  caravan 
through  to  Oregon,  which  he  eniraircd  to  do." 

In  1881  the  American  Board  published  a  book  called 
the  "  Ely  Volume,"  designed  to  show  the  incidental 
contributions  of  its  foreign  missions  to  civilization,  sci- 
ence, and  the  growth  of  nations.  In  it  Webster  is  re- 
ported as  saying  to  Dr.  Whitman  :  "  '  I  am  about  trading 
that  worthless  territorv  for  some  valuable  claims  in  rela- 
tion  to  the  Newfoundland  cod-lisheries.'  He  [Dr. 
Whitman]  then  went  to  President  Tyler  and  suid  the 
same  things  [that  he  had  said  to  Mr.  Webster j.     The 

1  Atlantic  Munthly,  October,  1880,  p.  b-ii. 
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President  replied,  *  Dr.  Whitman,  since  you  are  a  mis- 
sionary I  will  believe  you,  and  if  you  take  your  emi- 
grants over  there,  the  treaty  will  not  bo  ratified.'"^ 

To  the  same  purport  the  "Missionary  Herald"  says 
in  1882,  that  Dr.  Whitman  "barely  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  exchange  of  that  whole  region  west  of  the 
mountains  for  some  additional  privileges  in  the  New- 
foundland fishery."  ^ 

The  three  passages,  however,  from  Mr.  Spalding, 
Ml.  nines  and  Mr.  Gray,  appear  to  be  the  original 
tri[)let  tiiat  have  produced  the  impressions  referred  to, 
that  Mr.  Webster  did  not  well  meet  and  handle  the  Ore- 
gon case.  Like  the  three  grains  of  wheat  of  which 
Humboldt  speaks,  which  the  negro  slave  of  the  great 
Cortez  found  in  the  imported  rice,  and  sowed  in  New 
Sj)ain,  so  that  the  New  World  became  a  wheatfiold, 
these  three  statements  have  multiplied  exceedingly. 
Within  a  few  years  they  have  reappeared  in  the  news- 
papers, secular  and  religious,  and  in  the  classic  monthly 
and  portly  volume. 

What  is  the  historical  gromd  for  the  rumor  that 
Webster  slighted  Oregon  ?  These  statements  are  pro- 
duced from  memory  twenty-live  years,  at  least,  after 
Dr.  AVhitman  submitted  the  Oregon  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  They  assume  that  the  Doctor  was  barely 
in  time  to  keep  the  loss  of  Oregon  out  of  the  Ashburton 
Treaty  ;  as  Webster  "  had  about  traded  it  off  with  Gov- 
ernor Simpson  [of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company]  for  a 
cod  fishery  on  Newfoundland."  This  representation  is 
singular  in  four  particulars  : 

P'irst,  Oregon  was  not  a  matter  of  negotiation  between 
Aiihburton  and  Webster.     In  preliuiinary  and  informal 
1  LUj  VuluHie,  p.  U.  2  October,  1882,  p.  375. 
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conversation,  when  they  first  met,  they  saw  that  they 
could  not  agree  on  tliis  part  of  tlie  bouiuhiry  question, 
and  so  agreed  to  omit  it.  lud(3ed,  Lord  Ashburton  was 
not  prepared,  by  his  papers  of  instruction,  to  take  up 
the  question,  and  was  not  authorized  to  do  it,  and  it  no- 
where appears,  as  yet,  in  the  papers  of  the  departmiMit 
of  state  at  Washington,  or  in  the  Coigresslonal  discus- 
sion over  the  Ashburton  and  Oregon  treaties,  that  the 
Secretary  expected,  or  was  expected  by  the  government, 
to  incli'de  the  Oregon  question  in  the  Ashburton  Treaty. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reference  to  it  in  the  treaty,  or  in 
the  documents  accompanying  the  treaty. 

Second,  the  cinirijo  against  Webster  is  tliat  he  was 
about  to  exchange  Oregon  for  certain  English  fishing 
interests  on  our  northeast  coasts,  and  that  the  timely 
arrival  of  Whitman  at  Washington  prevented  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  from  executing  the  exchange  in  the  Ash- 
burton Treaty.  The  Asliburton  Treaty  was  concluded 
six  months  before  Whitman  arrived  at  Washington. 
The  two  negotiators  signed  it  August  9,  1842;  on  the 
eleventh  of  that  month  it  was  submitt<;d  to  the  Senate  ; 
on  the  twenty-sixth  it  was  approved,  and  Lord  Asliburton 
started  with  it  the  same  day  for  England  ;  and,  having 
been  ratified  and  returned  to  the  United  States,  it  was 
proclaimed  on  the  tenth  of  November.  Dr.  Whitman 
arrived  in  March  following. 

Third,  Governor  Simjjson  was  not  an  agent  of  Great 
Britain,  and  had  no  autlDrity  to  trade  off  cod-fisheri<,'8 
for  Oregon.  If  Sir  George  Simpson  even  visited  Wash- 
ington at  that  time  the  evidence  is  yet  wanting,  ex- 
cept in  rumors.  His  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  Hound 
the  World"  in  1«41-1«42,  hi  which  he  crossed  the 
contiueut  direct    and   with   expedition   from    Boston, 
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via  Montreal  to  the  Columbia,  makes  no  mention  of  a 
visit  to  Washington,  and  seems  to  allow  no  time  for  it. 
If  AVebster  made  the  reference  attributed  to  him,  it 
must  have  been  playfully,  as  when  he  wrote  his  daugh- 
ter, ]Mrs.  Paige,  a  few  days  after  signing  the  treaty  : 
*'  The  only  question  of  magnitude  about  which  I  did 
not  negotiate  with  Lord  Ashburton  is  the  question  re- 
specting the  fisiieries.  That  question  I  propose  to  take 
up  with  Mr.  Seth  Peterson  [Mr.  Webster's  Marshfield 
farmer]  on  Tuesday,  the  Gth  day  of  September  next,  at 
0  o'clock,  A.  M.  In  the  mean  time  I  may  find  a  leisure 
liour  to  drop  a  line  on  the  same  subject  at  Nahant." 

Fourth,  I  find  nothing  in  INIr.  Webster's  speeches, 
correspondence,  olHcial  papers,  or  life,  going  to  suggest 
that  it  was  ever  a  plan  with  him  to  exchange  American 
interests  in  Oregon  for  English  interests  in  the  fisheries. 

The  statements  of  the  authors  (pioted  are,  tlierefore, 
totally  at  variance  with  known  faots.  Memory  may 
liave  failed  the  three  original  or  first  writers  in  the  long 
lapse  of  years,  or  traditions  and  rumors  may  have  come 
to  seem  like  historic  truths.  In  those  earlier  days  Ore- 
gon, where  these  three  writers  lived,  was  a  whole  sum- 
mer from  Washington,  and  information  was  fi'agmentary, 
and  not  always  reliable.  There  were  strong  j)robabilitie8 
in  the  case  that  the  Secretary  did  not  and  could  not  make 
such  plans  and  offers.  The  United  States  had  never 
oftered  to  yield  any  territory  there  south  of  the  forty- 
ninth  degree.  The  commissioners  for  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  1814,  were  instructed  to  this  effect:  jMotiroe  of- 
fered forty-nine  in  1818  and  1824;  Adams  in  lo2G,  and 
Tyler  in  the  year  of  Dr.  Whitman's  visit.  The  nation 
was  committed  against  tiie  offer  attributed  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  his  remark,  already  quoted,  was  but  the  voice 
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of  the  government ;  that  "  the  United  States  had  never 
offered  any  line  south  of  forty-nine,  and  ii  never  will." 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  those  rumors  arose  and  were 
repented.  Certain  patties  and  persons  were  disap[)()inted 
in  the  Ashburton  Treaty  —  in  the  Ka>t  for  what  it  con- 
tained, and  in  the  West  for  what  it  did  not  contain. 
The  West  was  the  more  dissatisfied,  because  the  north- 
western boundary  was  not  touched,  and  it  could  not  ap- 
preciate the  reasons  for  failing  to  do  it. 

It  might  have  been  quieting  to  consider  what  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren  said  five  years  Ixifore :  "  It  is  with 
unfeigned  regret  that  the  pe()j)le  of  the  United  States 
must  look  back  upon  the  abortive  efforts  made  by  the 
executive  for  a  period  of  more  than  halt"  a  century,  to 
determine,  what  no  nation  should  suffer  long  to  remain 
in  dispute,  the  true  line  which  divides  its  possessions 
from  those  of  other  powers.  .  .  .  We  are  ap()arently  aa 
far  from  its  adjustment  as  we  were  at  the  time  of  sign- 
ing the  treaty  of  peace  iri  1783."  And  the  questioa 
came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Webster  with  increased 
"  intricacies  and  complexities  and  peri)lexities." 

Local  ambitions  on  the  two  extremes  of  the  Union 
were  wounded  because  each  section  did  not  gain  all  it 
liad  claimed  or  coveted.  A  recent  writer  in  the  "  Col- 
lections of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,"  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Eastern  extremists: 
"  Never  was  there  such  a  history  of  eirors,  mistakes, 
blunders,  concessions,  explanations,  apologies,  losses,  and 
mortitications."  '' 

When  Mr.  Webster  undertook  the  settlement  of  the 
northeastern  boundary  (piestion  it  had  bee»!  in  iwuid 
between  the  two  ijovernments  about  sixtv  'ears,  (ieo- 
graphers,  civil   engineers  and  diplomatists,  had  sought 
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the  lines  of  the  treaty  and  of  equity,  and  failed.  No 
new  light  could  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  three-score  years  past.  Mr.  Webster  struck 
out  on  a  new  and  confessed  line  of  compromise  as  the 
only  hopeful  and  at  the  same  time  peaceful  line,  lie 
had  not  only  the  thinly  settled  inland  borders  of  New 
England,  but  the  whole  United  States,  as  his  client.  He 
had  not  only  three  hundred  miles  of  boundary  to  run 
for  New  England,  but  three,  tliousand  for  the  Union. 
Should  not  the  national  scope  of  the  question  insure  its 
broad  historical  treatment  in  our  day. 

It  annoyed  the  Western  extremists  that  only  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  boundary  was  covered,  and  it  was 
said,  with  some  feeling:  "TiieEast  can  gain  its  ends 
at  Washington,  but  tlie  West  must  apply  at  London." 
With  more  patriotic  ardor  than  practical  sense  some 
wouM  have  taken  all  the  territory  in  dispute,  which 
included  the  present  Jiritish  Columbia,  up  to  Alaska, 
under  the  watchword  :  "  Fifty-four  Forty,  or  Fight." 
To  all  such  Mr.  Webster  could  give  no  aid  or  sympathy. 
In  an  article  on  Dr.  Whitman,  written  in  1880,  this  ral- 
lying cry  is  attributed  to  iiis  visit  to  Washington,  and  to 
his  success  in  taking  back  such  a  band  of  emigrants. 
The  writer  repeats  the  statements  which  we  have  cri- 
ticised, and  reproaches  the  Secretary  for  damaging  Ore- 
gon. Of  course  INIr.  Webster  must  disappoint  such  a 
man  till  war  should  become  aii  inevitable  and  last  re- 
sort; and  meanwhile  a  damaijiuff  rumor  or  tradition  that 
he  was  indiirtirent  to  Oregon  might  gain  the  position 
and  diiii'itv  of  a  historical  item. 

When  a  national  election  had  been  carried  under  this 
war-cry,  and  before  its  administration  was  well  under 
way,  Mr.  Webster  spoke  on   the  Oregon   question  in 
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Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  and  he  set  these  sentiments  in 
some  of  his  noblest  forms  of  English  speech.  Only  a 
passage  need  be  given  :  *'  No,  gentlemen  !  the  man  who 
shall  incautiously,  or  led  on  by  false  ambition  or  party 
pride,  kindle  those  fires  of  war  over  the  globe  on  this 
question,  must  look  out  for  it  —  must  ex[)ect  himself  to 
be  consumed  in  a  burning  conflagration  of  general  re- 
proach." This  great  i)eace  si)eech  was  reproduced  in 
nearly  every  language  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

To  any  and  all  who  pur[)osed  to  possess  all  of  tho 
ancient  Oregon,  up  to  fifty-four  forty,  the  present 
northern  limit  of  British  Columbia,  even  at  the  sacri- 
fices and  issues  of  war,  Mr.  Webster  was  an  intentional, 
operative,  and  formidable  obstacle.  Herein,  no  doubt, 
he  offended  some  who  may  have  represented  his  policy 
for  peace  as  neglect  of  Oregon. 

Dr.  Whitman's  information  supplemented  that  of  tho 
President,  Secretary,  and  Congress,  generally  ;  it  recti- 
fied the  wrong  impressions  and  unjust  bias  which  English 
statements  had  made,  and  il.  ex[)Osed  the  bold  scheme 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  capture  the  territory 
by  stealthy  colonization.  Full  time  was  promised  him 
to  show  to  the  governmeu4;  that  a  carriage-route  to 
Oregon  was  feasible. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  said  the  Honorable  El  wood 
Evans,  "  that  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Whitman  was  oppor- 
tune. The  President  was  satisfied  that  the  territory  was 
worth  the  effort  to  save  it.  The  delay  incident  to  a 
transfer  of  negotiations  to  London  was  fortunate  ;  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  formal  negotiations  had 
been  renewed  in  Washington,  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
settlement  of  the  protracted  controversy,  and  the  only 
remaining  unadjudicated  cause  of  diHerence  between  tho 
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two  governments,  had  the  offer  been  renewed  of  the  forty- 
ninth  p<arallel  to  the  Cohiml)ia,  and  thence  down  that 
river  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  it  would  have  been  accepted. 
The  visit  of  Whitman  committed  tlie  President  against 
any  sucli  settkunent  at  tliat  time."* 

This  was  progress  for  Dr.  Whitman,  and  in  the  direct 
line  of  his  wonderful  ride,  and  he  crowned  his  plan  in 
the  success  of  his  cavalcade  of  immigrants.  After  his 
arrival  with  these,  time  was  necessary  to  bring  back  the 
fact  of  success,  diffuse  through  the  country  the  informa- 
tion of  which  he  had  such  a  wealth,  and  so  lead  up  to 
legislative  and  diplomatic  action.  Three  years  were  not 
an  unduly  long  time  to  bring  the  desired  and  acceptable 
end  in  the  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846.  For  the  peaceable, 
honorable,  and  satisfactory  character  of  that  end  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  preeminently  in- 
debted to  Marcus  Whitman  and  Daniel  Webster. 

1  Senate  Documcut  31,  of  41st  Congress,  3rd  Session,  Feb.  9, 1871, 
p.  23. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TWO    IIUNDHED    WACON'S     FOU    OREGON. 

Doctor  Wiiitmax  was  the  envoy  extraordinary  of 
circumstances  to  Washington,  to  qniet  the  two  govern- 
ments.    When  he  ca.ne  up  the  Santa  Fe  trail  on  that 
won<lerful  journey  through  south.Mr.  Colorado  and  cen- 
tral Kansas  and  struck  the  lone  cabins  on  the  Missouri 
borders,  he  started  rumors  of  a  great  emigrant  caravan 
to  Oregon  in  the  spring.     He  assured  the  scatter..!  set- 
tlers of  a  wagon  road  to  the  Columbia.     This,  he  sui(I, 
was  his  fourth   trip  to  and  from  those  waters,  -  Judud! 
ing  his  first  round  trip  of  exploration  to  the  rendezvous 
He  had  taken  his  wife  over,  and  she,  with  other  whito 
women,  were  there  among  friendly  Indians,  awaitincr  his 
return  with  a  great  immigration,  the  app roach in^r"  au- 
tumn.   'Ihe  tears  and  dilficulties  and  dang.Ts  were  manu- 
factured, he  assured  them,  at  Fort  Hall,  and  for  a  pur- 
pose.     Emigrants  had  only  to  pass  .y,  attending  to  their 
own  business.      An    escort  of  friendly   Cayuses  would 
meet  them  beyond  Fort  Hall.     He  woul.l  m'eet  the  com- 
pany at  Westport  in  June.     WouM  they  be  ready  ? 

The  Doctor  both  uttered  and  printed  his  plans,  and 
his  words  went  up  and  down  that  border-land  like  bt.crlo 
notes  when  hunters  and  hounds  open  the  chase  or\s 
the  fiery  cross  traversed  the  Scottish  highlr.uls,'  when 
the  clans  were  to  be  suddenly  gathered.  For  a  citizen 
of  the  old  Fast  to  understand  tlie  temper  of  the  region  to 
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wliicli  lie  spoke  one  needs  to  road  tlic  life  of  lioone  and 
Crockett,  or  walk  aloni,'  beliiiid  the  ox-cart  of  Putnam 
those  niontlis  when  it  was  haiilin<'  the  family  and  (Mvili- 
zation  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Ohio,  or  stand  in  17'JG 
and  see  "  the  nearly  one  thousand  llal-boats,  or  Miroad- 
horns,'  as  they  were  called,  pass  Marietta,  laden  with 
emigrants  on  their  way  to  the  more  attractive  regions  of 
soutiiwestern  Ohio."  * 

Tliat  families  comfortably  settled  should  break  up, 
load  a  few  camp-articles  into  a  stout  wagon,  leave  all 
cabin  smoke  behind,  and  plunge  into  unknown  wilds  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  miles,  is  a  large  fact  in  our 
history  and  a  question  in  social  j)hilosophy. 

A  letter  written  in  l(S(i8,  by  one  Zachrey,  a  Texan, 
who  went  with  Whitman  to  Oregon,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate how  widely  that  border-call  went  up  and  down  the 
great  valley.  One  of  Whitman's  circulars  found  its  way 
to  the  Zachrey  home  in  Texas,  while  others  went  up 
the  Ohio  and  Mississip[)i,  and  wherever  steamers  were 
then  running  on  the  fourteen  thousand  miles  of  navi- 
gable  rivers  betvveeu  the  Alleghanies  and  the  llocky 
Mountains. 

"  Early  in  June  you  will  meet  me,"  this  was  the  flying 
notice  as  Dr.  Whitman  came  up  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  those 
January  and  February  days,  into  St.  Louis.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  api)earance  and  ardor  of  the  man  as  our  inter- 
vi(!w,  enjoyed  under  the  same  roof  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  St.  Louis,  then  impressed  me.  Only  the  enthusiasm 
and  indomitable  will  of  Columbus,  as  he  went  from 
court  to  court,  fired  with  the  passion  of  his  one  purpose, 
can  serve  me  as  a  good  illustration. 

Having  j)Osted  the  government  to  the  latest  date  on 
1    Walker's  Uistovij  of  At  lit  ns  Co..,  Oliio,  p.  Ill,  CiuciuiiiUi,  1869. 
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Oregon  alTiiirs,  and  liaviiii^  obtaiiHMl  assuranre  that  new 
iu'i;()tiati()n.s  should  not  ctuninit  tin;  I'nitt'd  States  on  tlio 
(jui'stion  till  lie  could  take  ovtr  his  caravan  ol"  ciniijjrants 
an<l  report,  Dr.  Wliihnan  lelt  that  he  had  gainctl  iho 
end  of  his  mission  ;nd  made  sure  ol'  ()iei;on. 

Before  turning  his  l'ac(^  westward  again  iio  nnido  a 
flying  call  at  the  missionary  roonjs  in  IJoston,  wheie  ho 
liad  been  commissionetl  seven  years  before.  'I'he  olU- 
cers,  so  the  iiistorios  of  Oregon  say,  did  not  measure 
the  scope  of  his  national  ride,  and  the  interview  was 
much  as  when  Kliab  (piestioned  another  man  who  was 
too  far  ahead  of  the  times  to  bo  understood:  "Why 
camest  thou  down  hither?  and  with  whom  iiast  thou  left 
those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness?"  David  and  the 
Doctor  answered  in  due  lime,  and  (juito  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people. 

"  Instead  of  being  received  and  treated  as  his  labors 
justly  entitled  him  to  be,"  says  Mr.  Gray,  "he  met  the 
cold,  calculating  rebuke  for  unreasonable  expenses,  and 
for  dangers  incurred,  without  orders  or  instructions  or 
permission  from  the  mission  to  come  to  the  States.  .  .  . 
For  economical  and  prudential  reasons,  the  Board  re- 
ceived him  coldly  and  rebuked  him  for  Iiis  presence  be- 
fore tliem,  causing  a  chill  in  his  warm  and  generous 
lieart,  and  a  sense  of  unmerited  rebuke  from  those  who 
should  have  been  most  willing  to  listen  to  all  his  state- 
ments, and  most  cordial  and  ready  to  sustain  him  in  his 
lierculean  labors." 

Jt  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  (iray  went  out  with 
Dr.  Whitman  in  iSoiJ,  and  was  his  associate  in  the  On;- 
g)i)  mission,  as  the  secular  agmit  of  the  Board.  He 
therefore  knew  this  matter  [ter-ioually  from  the  Doctor, 
wlio  had  assumed  to  take  u  commission  from  circum- 
stances and  providences  to  do  this  grand  work. 
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It  sliould  be  sjiifl  in  apoloufy  for  both  parties  at  this 
late  (lay,  that,  at  that  time,  tlie  Oregon  mission  and  its 
nianaiiinu  Hoard  were  \vi<l('  asunder  geogra[)hically,  and 
as  widely  separated  in  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
affairs.  Dr.  Whitman  seems  to  have  presnmed  that  his 
seven  years'  residence  on  the  northwest  coast  would  gain 
him  a  trustful  hearing.  But  his  knowledge  gave  him 
the  disadvantage  of  a  position  and  plans  too  advanced 
—  not  an  uncommon  mishap  to  eminent  leaders.  Cole- 
ridge says  of  Milton  :  "He  strode  so  far  before  his  con- 
temporaries as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  distance." 

Years  afterward,  when  tardy  times  and  men  at  the 
rear  caught  up  with  men  on  the  ground,  their  mistake 
was  discovered,  as  one  of  theoiricers  writes :  "  It  was  not 
simply  an  American  question,  however ;  it  was  at  the 
same  time  a  Protestant  (piestion."  Quite  recently  justice 
has  been  rendered  to  Dr.  Whitman  in  "  The  Ely  V^ol- 
ume."  In  providing  by  will  for  the  expenses  of  this  work 
the  honorable  donor  expressed  the  wish  that  it  detail 
SDUie  of  the  ''  instances  where  the  direct  infk.ence  of  mis- 
sionaries has  controlled  and  hopefully  shaped  the  desti- 
nies of  communities  and  states."  The  compiler  says: 
"  Perhaps  no  event  in  the  history  of  missions  will  better 
illustrate  this  than  the  way  in  which  ()re<jon  and  our 
whole  northern  Pacilic  coast  was  saved  to  the  United 
States."  This  was  the  very  idea  and  work  of  Dr.  Whit- 
man, yet  quite  in  contrast  with  some  of  his  experiences 
when  he  was  achieving  the  grand  enter[)rise.  The  credit 
is  due,  not  to  missions  so  much  as  to  the  total  and  sensible 
independence  of  flie  Doctor.  But  the  misfortune  of 
foresight  befell  him,  and  he  worked  and  waited. 

With  some  qualilications  the  aphorism  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  must  be  accepted :  "  To  be  great  is  to 
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be  misunderstood."  So  men  pay  the  penalty  of  true 
nobility  of  plan  and  action,  do  their  work,  and  wait  for 
tiic  acknowledgments  of  following  i^enerations. 

The  company  of  emigrants  seeking  Oregon  under  Dr. 
AVhitinan  was  gathered  at  Westport  on  the  Missouri. 
This  liad  long  been  the  point  of  last  de[)arture  from  the 
settlements,  as  adventurous  com[)anies  set  forth  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  or  California,  or  Oregon  trail.  Kansas  City 
and  its  radiatinjj  network  of  railways,  so  like  a  huge 
Spider's  web  hanging  in  the  dew,  has  quite  obscured  that 
hopeful  little  town  near  by,  and  the  locomotives  have 
moved  the  point  of  departure  for  prairie  wagons  a  thou- 
sand miles,  more  or  less,  to  the  front. 

In  the  early  part  of  that  leafy,  blushing  June,  1843, 
the  rattling,  clustering  wagons,  with  their  dingy  white 
tops,  and  the  muscular,  bronzed,  and  wideawakes  fam- 
ilies that  hung  fast  and  loose  about  them,  machj  a  per- 
fect gala-day  at  Westport.  Some  of  them  may  have 
had  as  many  new  homes  and  plans  of  life  as  the  Che- 
rokees,  who  are  now  living  under  their  sixteenth  treaty 
with  govermiient  beyond  the  great  river.  [low  strange 
that  the  Indians  do  not  settle  down  and  make  good 
citizens  !  Texas  was  there  with  Whitman  three  years 
before  it  was  in  the  Union,  and  no  (h)ubt  other  so''th- 
western  states,  as  well  as  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  the  far- 
ther east.  I  remember  how,  in  those  years,  caravans 
crossed  at  St.  Louis,  and  struck  for  the  interior,  their 
long  line  of  canoe  wagons,  with  high  bow  and  stern, 
creeping  to  the  ferry  through  Illinois  Town,  and  j)assing 
over,  and  winding  up  the  streets. 

Those  were  red-letter  days  for  ferrvman  Wigirins 
and  that  unconscious  play  of  Iiis  thumb  and  lln;.er  on 
picayunes  and  levees.     One  of  the  wagons  would   bo 
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a  curiosity  to-day,  with  the  heads  of  women  and  chil- 
dren at  every  loop  and  rent  of  the  canvas,  and  kettles, 
cows,  do^s,  and  sundries  made  fast  behind.  Father 
and  sons,  lank  and  swaying,  stroll  awkwardly  on  either 
side,  each  carrying  the  inevitable  rifle.  This  phase  of 
life  has  never  been  seen  except  in  the  United  States. 
Tiiere  were  several  in  the  company  at  Westport,  noblo 
and  conspicuous  afterward  in  Oregon,  who  had  purposed 
to  go  before,  and  some  had  even  started,  whom  the  fears 
and  adroit  impossibilities  manufactured  at  Fort  Hall  had 
turned  back. 

When  the  Doctor  started  out  from  the  Missouri,  two 
hundred  wagons  fell  into  line.  Many  of  the  men  had 
property,  yet  it  often  happens  that  such  wanderers  have 
little  with  them,  while  they  have  left  nothing  behind. 
They  are  wealthy  only  in  children,  and  are  easy  and  af- 
fluent, financially,  only  in  expectations.  The  vveatiier, 
roads,  fare,  mishaps  —  it  is  all  well  —  nothing  disturbs 
the  even  tenor  of  their  prairie  ways,  for  they  are  "  going 
West."  Rent,  taxes  and  laws,  markets,  store  bills,  and 
the  fashions,  Wall  Street  prices  and  Washington  news, 
—  of  all  these  annoyances  of  the  higher  civilization  they 
are  in  blissful  ignorance.  At  the  same  time  there  are, 
inside  and  outside  of  those  wagons,  the  noble  germs  and 
best  elements  of  American  life.  It  was  the  same  when 
the  pioneers  took  the  Ohio,  and  cut  up  the  northwest 
territory  into  magnificent  states,  and  added  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  and  Iowa  and  others  to  the  Union. 

For  fourscore  years  such  families  and  wagons  have 
been  carrying  our  frontier  forward  sixteen  miles  a  year 
annuallv,  alon*;  its  entire  line  from  the  Enj;lish  boun- 
dary  to  the  Mexican,  a  movement  which  has  niado  the 
annual  area  of  new  settlements  e(^ual  to  two  and  a  half 
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states  as  large  as  Massachusetts.  Just  at  this  time, 
1843,  one  section  of  the  long  frontier  wave  was  comb- 
ing into  a  breaker,  and  throwing  its  spray  against  and 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  growth  and  spread 
of  a  people,  and  in  the  occupation  of  wild  land  by  tilled 
fields  and  neighborhoods  and  highways,  the  world  never 
saw  so  sublime  a  sight.  The  table  lands  of  Asia  have  in 
prehistoric  times  tilted  toward  Europe,  and  thrown  for- 
ward human  masses,  but  not  a  civilization  ;  and  great 
armies  have  cut  their  way  through  frontiers  with  scythe 
chariots  ;  but  the  American  scythe  chariots  are  the  reap- 
ers, and  they  win  battles  for  progress  and  humanity  on 
our  vast  wheatfields.  Gladstone  well  says :  "  Wliilo 
we  [Great  Britain]  have  been  advancing  with  porten- 
tous celerity,  America  is  passing  us  by  in  the  canter." 

It  was  some  days  after  leaving  Westport  before  they 
fell  into  good  marching  order,  with  guides,  and  a  high- 
way construction  gang;  the  women  and  children  and 
supplies  were  placed  midway,  and  scouts  and  iumters 
ranged  wildly  loose.  The  long  undulating  line  drew 
its  slow  length  over  the  Kansas  prairies,  and  the  even- 
ing camp-fires  were  a  wonder  to  Indians  and  buffalo 
an<l  yelping  coyotes. 

"When  well  under  way  Dr.  Whitman  was  all  along 
the  line,  like  a  commanding  general.  "Through  that 
great  emigration,"  says  Mr.  Spalding,  ''during  that 
whole  summer,  the  Doctor  was  their  everywhere  pres- 
ent angel  of  mercy,  ministering  to  the  sick,  helping  the 
weary,  encouraging  the  wavering,  cheering  the  mothers, 
mending  wagons,  setting  broken  bones,  hunting  stray 
oxen,  climbing  precipices,  now  in  the  rear,  now  in  the 
centre,  now  at  the  front,  in  the  rivers  looking  out  fords 
through  the  quicksands,  in  the  desert  looking  out  water, 
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in  the  dark  mountains  looking  out  passes  at  noontide 
or  midnight,  as  thougli  those  were  his  own  chihh-en,  and 
tliose  wagons  and  those  flocks  were  his  own  property."  ^ 

There  lie  before  me  many  letters  from  men  in  that 
company,  kindly  furnisiied  by  Mr.  Gray,  the  historian 
of  Oreiron,  to  whom  I  am  otherwise  greatlv  indebted  in 
preparing  this  volume.  They  are  from  the  Honorable 
Ji.'sse  Applegate,  Robert  Newell,  and  J,  W.  Nesmith. 
A  few  passages  quoted  here  and  there  will  give  us  a 
good  idea  of  the  journey.  The  night  encampment  had 
much  to  do  with  the  safety  of  the  expedition.  The 
Doctor  usually  selected  tlie  spot  in  advance,  and  laid 
out  the  ground  in  a  circle,  and  as  the  train  came  up  he 
located  the  first  wagon  on  the  circle.  "  Each  wagon 
follows  in  its  track,  the  rear  closing  on  the  front,  until 
its  tongue  and  ox-chains  will  perfectly  reach  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  the  hindermost  wagon  of  tlie  train 
always  precisely  closes  the  gateway."  Thus  a  fortifi- 
cation was  made  of  the  wagons,  and  the  animals  were 
turned  loose  to  feed. 

"  His  great  experience  and  indomitable  energy  were 
of  priceless  value  to  the  migrating  column.  His  con- 
stant advice,  which  we  knew  was  based  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  road  before  us,  was,  '  travel,  travel,  travel ; 
nothing  else  will  take  you  to  the  end  of  your  journey ; 
nothing  is  wise  that  does  not  help  you  along  ;  nothing 
is  go()<l  for  you  that  causes  a  moment's  delay.* 

•*  All  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  party  have  been 
formed  into  three  companies,  and  each  of  these  into 
four  watches."  Each  company  took  the  watch  every 
third  ni^jht.     After  the  eveninj;  meal  there  was  a  social 

1  Si'iiato  Document  37,  of  41st  Congress,  3(1  Session,  Tcbruary  9, 
1841,  p.  22. 
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time  witliin  the  circle,  and  all  were  merry.  The  chil- 
dren frolicked,  the  young  people  enjoyed  the  violin 
and  flute  and  dance  and  song,  while  the  older  re- 
counted incidents  of  the  twenty  miles'  travel,  and  fore- 
cast the  morrow  and  anticipated  Oregon.  The  Doctor 
and  the  main  guide  sit  aloof  in  grave  consultation  till 
they  have  "  finished  their  confidential  interview,  and 
have  separated  for  the  night."  Slowly  the  prattle  and 
dance  and  violin  become  quiet;  lovers  there  in  the  wil- 
derness say  their  good-night ;  the  guard  cries,  "  Ten 
o'clock,  and  all  is  well ; "  the  smoldering  camp-fires  fall 
asleep  as  do  their  late  attendants,  and  the  stai  s  come  out 
and  watch  the  silent  camp,  even  as  they  watched  the 
tents  of  Abraham  when  emigrating  to  his  Oregon. 

No  very  serious  obstacles  were  encountered  till  the 
party  arrived  at  Fort  Hall,  1,.'523  miles  from  Westport. 
Here  the  Hudson  Bay  men  declared  further  progress 
with  the  wagons  to  be  impossible,  and,  to  convince  us, 
says  Mr.  Nesmith,  Captain  Grant  of  the  Fort  *'  showed 
us  the  wagons  that  the  immigrants  of  the  preceding 
years  had  abandoned."  "With  these  were  the  ajjricul- 
tural  tools  and  other  bulky  appliances  for  civilizing 
the  new  country. 

Serious  troubles  confronted  the  Doctor.  lie  could 
feed  a  thousand  people  on  the  plains,  ford  the  rivers, 
and  force  the  mountaiiis,  but  to  run  the  irauntlct  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  post,  whose  interests  were  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  stopping  him,  was  another  labor.  While  he 
was  here  and  there,  up  and  down  the  h)ng  line,  in  a 
varied  superintendence,  the  head  of  the  column  reached 
Fort  Hall.  The  numbers  in  thih  caravan  were  formid- 
able, and  the  more  so,  that  they  were  made  up  of  fam- 
ilies who  were  evidently  anticipating  homes  and  civili- 
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zation  on  the  Pacific  slope.  This  would  damage  a  fur- 
beariiig  country  and  strengthen  Amt'ricun  ambitions 
and  chiims  for  the  territory.  A  desperate  effort  must 
be  made  to  scatter,  or  divert,  or  turn  back  the  company. 

"When  Dr.  Whitman  came  up  to  the  head  of  tiie  col- 
umn he  found  that  the  old  arts  had  been  applied,  and 
with  no  little  success.  It  would  be  Indians,  if  they  went 
on  with  that  valuable  retinue,  and  captive  women  and 
children  ;  and  it  would  be  sickness  and  abandoned  wag- 
ons and  goods,  and  then  starvation,  and  all  that.  Ikit 
when  he  spoke  to  them  of  his  own  experiences  on  that 
route  through  several  trips,  and  then  of  the  interest  the 
fur-men  had  to  keep  them  back,  and  then  appealed  to 
their  generous  and  honorable  feelings  to  trust  him  till 
he  had  at  least  once;  failed  them,  they  rallied  with  en- 
thusiasm and  moved  on.  So  far  as  appears  he  did  not 
lose  a  man  or  a  wagon  at  the  Fort.  What  aided  much 
to  this  result  was  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  Cayuse 
Indians,  who  had  taken  this  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles 
to  meet  their  old  teacher  and  lead  him  back  safely  to 
their  mountain  homes. 

As  this  expedition  turned  the  balance  for  Oregon,  so 
Fort  Ilall  was  the  pivotal  point.  This  Fort  Hall,  on 
Lewis,  or  Snake  River,  about  one  hundred  miles  north 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  was  originally  an  American  trading- 
post,  built  by  N.  J.  Wyeth,  but  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany crowded  him  off  by  the  many  monopolizing  and 
outraging  means  which  a  wilderness  life  made  possible. 
]Many  of  his  traders  and  trappers  were  scattered  wide; 
some  of  them  were  killed,  and  his  business  generally  was 
ruined.  At  this  point  many  immigrant  companies  had 
been  intimidated  and  broken  up,  and  so  Fort  Hall  served 
as  a  cover  to  Oregon,  just  as  a  battery  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  protects  the  inland  city  ou  its  banks. 
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Here  the  post  men  had  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  al- 
lowing the  "  old  wagon  "  of  the  Doctor  to  go  through, 
seven  years  before.  Now  two  hundred  followed  it.  In 
later  days,  when  the  spirit  was  aroused  for  "  the  whole 
of  Oregon  or  war,"  the  question  was  raised  whether  it 
was  to  be  taken  under  the  walls  of  Quebec  or  on  the 
Columbia.  Neither  was  the  place.  Oregon  was  taken 
at  Fort  Hall.  For  it  will  be  seen  that  from  this  time 
the  grand  result  in  the  Oregon  case  was  no  longer  an 
open  and  doubtful  issue  ;  osly  details  and  minor  adjust- 
ments required  attention. 

It  is  reported  that  President  Tyler  promised  an  escort 
under  Fremont  to  Dr.  Whitman,  in  leading  out  his  emi- 
grant company.  This  may  have  been  so,  but  more  or 
less  traditional  matter  clusters  abcut  that  noted  inter- 
view, and  at  this  late  day  finds  its  way  into  jirint.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  however,  was  done  ;  Fremont  followed 
AVhitman.  In  the  preceding  year  Fremont  had  led  an 
exploring  and  scientific  expedition  from  Kansas  City  to 
the  South  Pass,  250  miles  east  of  Fort  Hall.  Tlie  last 
few  hundred  miles  of  this,  from  Fort  Laramie,  was  over 
the  old  trail  of  Whitman  and  Spalding  in  183G.  But 
the  two  expeditions  of  Whitman  and  Fremont  in  1843 
were  not  in  company.  They  both  left  the  same  point 
on  the  Missouri  about  the  same  time,  but  by  dillerent 
routes.  Fremont  kept  to  the  south  of  the  Kansas,  bore 
away  almost  due  west  along  the  Smoky  Hills,  Uepubli- 
ca!i  and  Solomon  rivers  to  St.  Vrain's  Fort  on  the  South 
Platte,  with  the  snowv  hoiijhts  of  the  mountains  before 
him,  and  possibly  Pike's  Peak  in  the  dim  southwest. 
Thence  he  made  a  detour  of  nineteen  days  to  Hent's 
Fort  and  Pueblo  on  the  Arkansas,  and  back  by  Colorado 
Springs,  and  near  to  the  coming  Denver,  to  St.  Vrain'a. 
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Thence  he  wont  over  the  mountains  for  Fort  Hall  by 
the  Cache  h.  la  Poudre  River,  and  early  in  August  he 
struck  tlie  Sweet  Water,  and  his  route  of  the  preceding 
year,  which  was  the  ordinary  Oregon  trail.  Some  sci- 
entific delays,  and  a  visit  to  Salt  Lake,  delayed  the 
Lieutenant,  so  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Hall  till 
September  19th. 

Dr.  Whitman  had  passed  this  point  of  intrigue  and  peril, 
and  the  grand  depot  of  wagons  and  farming  tools,  and 
was  at  his  old  home  on  the  Columbia,  in  October, 
—  not  many  days  after  Fremont  reached  the  Fort.  The 
very  day  that  the  head  of  the  Doctor's  army  corps  came 
upon  his  old  home  on  the  Columbia,  Fremont  was  emerg- 
ing from  the  canons  that  concentrate  around  Salt  Lake, 
and  was  hauling  his  rubber  boat  throuirh  ooze  and  slime 
to  navigate,  first  of  white  men,  that  American  Dead  Sea. 
"NVhen,  therefore.  Doctor  Whitman  was  on  the  Columbia 
his  promised  *'  escort  "  was  on  Salt  Lake,  and  Lieutenant 
Fremont  arrived  at  Whitman's  Station  October  2tJd  — 
forty-nine  days  behind.  Fremont  has  been  jusll}*^  and 
lionorably  called  The  Pathfinder,  but  in  this  instance 
lie  followed  a  trail,  in  its  most  difficult  sections,  which 
Whitman  had  beaten  out  by  several  trips,  and  that  had 
been  threaded  and  dared  by  American  women  seven 
years  before. 

I  have  spoken  of  those  calls  of  the  Doctor  for  emi- 
grants, as  he  came  up  the  Kansas  and  jMissouri  borders 
in  his  marvelous  ride,  and  we  have  traced  the  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  on  their  way  with  him  thus  far  to- 
ward Or'^gon.  But  his  rallying  words  went  farther,  and 
started  more  for  the  Pacific  than  have  been  yet  indicated. 
We  shall  better  see  the  power  of  that  man,  and  his  grand 
and  saving  plan  for  Oregon,  if  we  fall  in  with  Fr^> 
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mont,  and  travel  and  camp  with  him,  while  he  fmds  his 
way,  at  the  same  time,  into  that  farther  west.  For  the 
truth  is,  Whitman  stirred  ail  the  wild  hordor,  and  the 
states  inside  of  it,  with  a  fascination  for  that  romantic, 
hall'  mythical  Oregon. 

Whitman  and  Fremont  took  different  directions  when 
they  left  Westport,   at  ahout   the  same  time.     On  the 
third  evenin*,'  out  Lieutenant  Fremont  encamped  amon*^ 
emiirrant  wagons    freighted  with    families,    goods,  and 
farming   utensils    for    Upper   California.       "  For   four 
days,"  says   Fremont,  "  trains  of  wagons  were  almost 
constantly  in  sight,  giving  to  the  road  a  populous  and 
animated  appearance."     This  was  on  the  trail  yet  com- 
mon to  California  and  Oregon.     AVhen  Fremont  struck 
southerly  on  the  California  branch  he  saw  no  more  of 
this  till  he  returned  to  the  Oregon  trail  on  the  Sweet 
Water.      Now  he  finds  ''the  broad  smooth    highwavs 
where  the  numerous  heavy  wagons  of  the  emigrants  had 
entirely  beaten  and  crushed  the  artemisia"  or  sage  bush. 
They  notice  graves  where  two  or  three   pilgrims  for  a 
better  land  had  passed  on  to  a  country  that  has  no  lands 
beyond.     By  and  by  they  (ind  a  cow  and  calf,  the  estrays 
of  some  emigrant  wagon,  and  they  enjoy  again  the  cof- 
fee of  civilization. 

And  again,  "Our  animals  fared  badly,  the  stock  of 
the  emigrants  having  razed  the  grass  as  completely  as 
if  we  were  again  in  the  midst  of  the  bufFalo."  The  iiext 
night  he  "  encamped  with  a  family  of  emigrants,  two  men, 
women,  and  several  children,  and  six  or  eight  yoke  of 
cattle.  It  was  strange  to  see  one  family  travelin<'  alon^r 
through  such  a  country,  so  remote  from  civilization." 
Some  time  afterward  "  the  edge  of  the  wood  for  sev- 
eral miles  along  the  river  was  dotted  with    the    white 
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covers  of  emigrant  wagons,  collected  in  groups,  at  dif- 
ferent camps,  where  the  smoke  was  rising  lazily  from 
the  fires  around  which  the  women  were  occujmcmI  in  pre- 
paring the  evening  meal,  and  the  children  playing  la 
the  grass,  and  herds  of  cattle  grazing  ahout  in  the  bot- 
tom. .  .  .  The  road  in  the  morning  presented  an  ani- 
mated appearance.  We  found  that  we  had  encamped 
near  a  large  party  of  emigrants,  and  a  few  miles  below 
another  party  was  already  in  niotion." 

The  ordinary  supply  of  fresh  meat  by  the  chase  had 
failed  Fremont's  mountaineers,  following  thus  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  emigrant  bands.  "  There  had  been  very 
little  game  left  on  the  trail  of  the  populous  emigration." 
This  was  several  weeks  after  Doctor  Whitman  had  passed 
along.  Midway  in  the  long  and  charming  Indian  sum- 
mer of  that  reijion  the  Lieutenant  arrived  at  the  station 
of  Dr.  Whitman,  finding  here  and  there  clearings,  and 
corn  and  potato  fields  and  rude  houses,  iinished  and 
unlinished,  and  other  evidences  of  settlement  and  civiliz- 
ation. 

The  most,  if  not  all  the  emigrants  thus  overtaken  and 
passed  by  Fremont  were  probably  stirred  to  the  expedi- 
tion by  the  tocsin  and  rally  of  that  man  of  purpose  and 
furs  and  frosted  fingers.  Too  late  for  the  company  who 
were  hurried  off  from  the  Missouri  under  the  motto, 
"  travel,  travel,  travel,"  they  followed  as  best  they  might. 
Others  may  have  come,  as  the  Texan  Zachrey,  from  very 
remote  points,  and  made  their  twenty  miles  a  day,  like 
Whitman,  and  still  failed  of  his  company,  though  volun- 
teers for  that  army  of  occupation,  because  of  his  grand 
border-call  to  save  Orejjon.  Some  of  them  went  over 
the  Cascade  Mountaiiis  late,  in  sleet  and  ice  and  threat- 
ening winter,  famished  and  jaded,  but  they  found  open 
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doors  and  warm  fires  atid  hearty  tables  at  Waiilatjui  on 
tlie  Walla  Walla,  as  only  a  frontier  housewife  can  spread 
them. 

In  these  details  of  a  most  romantic  liistory  \\'\\\(t 
among  the  germs  of  the  Hepublic  on  the  Pacific  siJo 
an  amusing  coincidence  occasionally  appears.  In  ilio 
"  Edinburgh  Heview  "  for  July,  184.'J,  there  is  this  state- 
ment: "One  thing  strikes  us  forcibly.  However  tho 
political  question  between  England  and  America,  as  to 
the  ownership  of  Oregon,  may  be  dciidud,  Oregon  will 
never  be  colonized  overland  from  the  Eastern  Slates. 
.  .  .  With  those  natural  obstacles  between,  we  cannot 
but  imagine  that  the  world  must  assume  a  new  face  be- 
fore the  American  wagons  make  [ilain  the  road  to  the 
Cohnnbia  as  they  have  to  the  Ohio."  While  this  portly 
and  scholarly  rpiarterly  was  following  the  English  lan- 
guiige  over  the  world,  and  its  fresh-cut  leaves  were  re- 
vealing these  magisterial  dicta  in  libraries  and  i)rivato 
circles,  in  those  identical  July  days  tin?  two  hundred 
wagons  of  Marcus  Whitman  were  doii  g  this  impossible 
thujg,  and  the  fourteen  of  Lieutenant  Fremont  were 
closely  following. 

Doctor  Whitman  set  foot  in  stirrup  at  his  do'  r  for 
Washington,  October  3,  1842,  and  dismounted  there 
again  early  in  October,  1843.  Eleveri  months  that  he- 
roic wife  and  the  mission  band  waited  for  the  first  word 
or  rumor  while  he  twice  crossed  tlu;  continent.  They 
heard  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  feet  die  away,  as  he  rode 
off  up  the  Walla  Walla,  and  knew  afterwards  only  that 
the  mountains  received  him  and  their  winter  awaited 
him.  What  months  of  waiting  for  them,  and  of  work- 
ing for  him  !  Again  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  feet  is  heard 
on  the  Walla  Walla,  and  the  rider  leaves  (stirrup  for  the 
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threshold  of  his  cabin  door.  There  followed  him  down 
the  Cascade  Mountains  and  into  that  splendid  valley,  in 
little  companies,  and  in  long,  weary  file,  jaded  and  but- 
tered, and  mended  after  mountain  style,  two  hundred 
emigrant  wagons.  They  emptied  their  families  here  and 
there,  the  women  and  children  ;  and  scattered  all  about 
were  cattle  and  dogs;  while  lank  backwoodsmen,  with 
the  inevitable  rifle,  lounged  and  strolled.  And  they 
continued  to  arrive  even  after  the  light  snows  of  the 
country  have  come.  It  was  the  army  of  occupation  for 
Oregon. 
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THE   PEOPLE    DISCUSS    THE    OUEOON   QrESTION. 

In  old  colony  times  few  questions  of  public  concern 
were  settled  vviliiout  a  town  ineetiiiij,  and  that  meeting 
was  formidable.  In  revolutionary  days  the  Uoyali.sts 
could  take  IJunker  Hill  and  other  noted  fields  of  relnd- 
lion,  but  they  could  notcon«iuer  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  Old 
South  mecting-liouse.  The  orderly  f;atheiin«^s  and  free 
discussion  of  important  interests  by  the  people  were  too 
much  for  Great  Britain.  When  the  people  took  up  the 
Oregon  (juestion,  gathered  in  the  facts  and  talked  them 
over  together,  it  was  soon  settled. 

In  the  United  States  general  legislation  follows  the 
people,  and  their  will,  previously  ascertained,  takes  the 
form  of  law.  So  in  this  matter  of  Oregon,  the  jx'ople 
led  off  and  Congress  followed.  Prior  to  the  negotiation 
of  the  Ashburton  Treaty  Congress  was  almost  totally 
inactive  as  to  the  use  and  occupation  of  that  territory. 
It  was  tardy  in  beginning,  dilatory  in  progress,  and  nega- 
tive in  producing  results.  It  contented  itself  with  the 
policy  of  joint  occupation,  inaugurated  in  1818.  The 
efforts  of  Mr.  Linn  to  close  this  policy  in  1839  and 
1841  were  a  failure,  and  while  the  treaty  was  pendin*' 
soon  after,  it  was  of  course  only  courteous  in  ConL'resa 
to  be  quiet  on  any  boundary  question. 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  many  that  the  treaty  made 
no  reference  to  the  northwest,  but  the  people  acquiesced 
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w'lion  tlicy  understood  tlie  policy  which  had  been  adopted 
and  the  necessity  lor  the  omission.  Able  and  protracted 
del)ates  iu  Congress  followed  the  submission  of  the  doc- 
ument to  them,  and  the  discussion  was  reported,  and 
then  renewed  by  the  people.  In  this  way  much  infor- 
mation concerning  Oregon  was  scattered  abroad,  when 
it  was  much  nevded.  Tims  both  knowledjjre  and  inter- 
est  were  developed,  which  must  take  place  before  tho 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  Oregon  could  be  fully  and 
safely  asserted. 

In  liis  message  of  December,  1842,  President  Ty^or 
remarked,  that  "  the  tide  of  population  which  has  re- 
claimed what  was  so  lately  an  unbroken  wilderness  ui  more 
contiguous  regions,  is  preparing  to  How  over  those  vast 
districts  which  stretch  from  the  Rocky  JNIountains  to  tho 
Pacific  Oceau.  In  advance  of  the  acijuirement  of  indi- 
vidual rights  to  those  lands  sound  policv  dictates  that 
every  effort  should  be  resorted  to  by  the  two  govern- 
ments to  settle  their  respective  claims." 

Jn  his  message  covering  the  Ashburton  Treaty  tho 
President  had  already  said  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
extend  the  negotiations  involved  in  the  treaty  so  as  to 
include  the  northwest.  Therefore  Oregon  still  rep- 
resented a  great  and  growing  international  interest,  and 
Mr.  Linn  of  the  Senate,  early  after  the  December  mes- 
sage  of  1<S4'2,  introduced  a  call  for  information  wiiy 
Oregon  was  not  inclu«ie<l  in  the  treaty,  and  also  a  bill 
for  the  occupation  and  settlement  of  the  territory.  A 
po[)idar  outsi<le  pressure  carrie<l  discussions  on  these 
propositions  to  an  engrossing  extent  for  weeks.  The 
bill  was  barely  carried  in  the  upper  and  then  lost  in 
the  lower  house.  This  was  only  fifteen  days  before 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  "Whitman  with  his  important  inlbrma- 
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tion.  It  will  be  seen  how  timely  his  advent  was,  and  of 
how  much  worth  his  facts  and  plans  and  assurance, 
while  an  uninformed  Congress  stood  so  evenly  balanced 
on  the  Oregon  issue.  The  call  of  JNIr.  Linn  for  infor- 
mation was  answered  from  an  unexpected  ijnarter,  and 
more  amply  than  was  possible  from  the  portfolio  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  is  very  rare  that  coincidences 
have  so  combined,  and  adaptations  conspired  in  matters 
of  moment  to  the  state. 

Congress  closed  on  the  day  following  his  arrival,  and 
ofTici'.l  public  action  rested  till  another  December.  Uut 
the  people  took  up  ti  .•  'piestion.  The  growth  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  oi)inion  which  he  had  startt'd  went  on.  The 
Cabinet  knew  his  purposes  and  plans  and  his  rigid  con- 
fidence in  their  success,  and  so  thev  shap(;d  <lelavs  and 
waited  to  hear  ajjain  from  Marcus  Whitman.  Durinir 
the  interval  of  warm  months  and  quite  as  warm  po|)- 
ular  discussion,  the  public  became  sensitive  under  the 
rumor  that  if  the  bill  for  occupation,  lost  in  the  House, 
had  become  a  law,  England  would  have  rciiarded  it  as 
C(]uivulent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

Congress  convened  in  December,  1813,  stimulated  by 
the  people  to  action.  On  the  Hth  of  .January  news 
came  from  Oregon  that  Dr.  Whitnum  had  made  a  com- 
plete success  of  his  emigration  scheme.  The  same  day 
a  ie.  olution  in  tlu^  Stniate  called  for  the  instructions  to 
our  minister  to  England,  and  all  correspondence  on  the 
subject.  The  resolution  did  not  pass,  but  a  similar  one 
in  the  IIou.s*;  diil  pass  two  days  later.  So  these  stirriii" 
incidents  made  tho.-^e  times  lively. 

A  prevalent  opinion,  and  one  thorouglily  conlirmed 
by  the  Doctor,  increased  the  |»opular  ardor.     The  peopNj 

had  the  couviction  that  the  English  were  reaping  all  the 
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advantages  of  tlie  "  joint  occupation "  by  pressing  an 
unscrupulous  monopoly,  and  excluding  all  American 
traders  and  traj)i)ers  as  far  east  as  Fort  Hall.  Parties 
like  Wyeth's  had  been  broken  up,  and  the  scattered 
numbers  were  telling  their  griefs  through  the  states. 
The  news  from  Dr.  Whitman  spread  wildly,  and  hun- 
dreds were  roused  to  take  the  trail  of  his  emigrant  cara- 
van  and  make  lioraes  and  fortunes  on  the  Pacific. 

It  was,  therefore,  quite  a  matter  of  course,  as  popular 
impulses  go,  when  th(;y  seek  the  form  of  law  by  C'oii- 
gress,  that  action  should  be  taken  there  to  terminate  the 
joint  occupation  by  giving  the  recjuired  notice  of  twelve 
months.  Mr.  Buchanan  urged  this  with  extreme  ear- 
nestness, and  was  among  the  iirst  to  put  into  prominence 
the  claim  for  all  of  the  j)rinntive  Oregon  up  to  54°  40'. 
Oihers  made  speeches  similar  in  tone  and  extent  of  de- 
mand. The  spirit  of  those  urging  the  notice  was  daring 
and  at  times  belligerent,  and  produced  the  ordinary  ef- 
fects on  the  populace  of  such  appeals.  Unkindly  feelings 
were  kindled  against  Great  Britain  by  limited  statesmen 
and  (U'lnagogues  ;  and  the  Stamp  Act,  and  tea  tax,  and 
Yorktown,  and  Lundy's  Lane  were  paraded  in  and  out 
of  the  halls  of  national  deliberation.  The  people  were 
put  on  their  guard  lest  they  be  despoiled  of  valuable 
domain  in  the  northwest,  as  it  was  said  thev  had  been 
in  the  northeast.  For  they  would  not  understand  that 
some  partisan  Kiiglishmen  felt  that  England  had  been 
out<lone  and  desj»oiled  in  th»i  Ashburton  Treaty  (juite  as 
much  as  some  Americans  felt  the  reverse.  Indeed,  in 
l*arllanu'nt  the  treaty  was  assailed  as  violently  as  in 
Congress, 

TIk!  t'eeliitij  mniiiite*!  high  jjs  to  the  extent  of  the 
American  claims   compared   with    the    English    rights. 
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Even  the  cool  and  conservative  Winthrop  was  willing 
to  say  :  "  For  myself,  certainly,  I  believe  that  we  have 
as  good  a  title  to  the  whole  twelve  degrees  of  latitude," 
t.  c,  up  to  54°  40'.  ]Mr.  IJenton,  in  presenting  some  peti- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  was  for  taking 
Oregon  at  once,  and  letting  consequences  follow  as  they 
would.  "  Let  the  emigrants  go  on  and  carry  their  riHes. 
We  want  thirty  thousand  rifles  in  the  valley  of  the  Ore- 
gon ;  they  will  make  all  quiet  there,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  Great  Britain  for  the  dominion  of  that  coun- 
try. The  war,  if  it  come,  will  not  be  topical ;  it  will 
not  be  confined  to  Oregon,  but  will  embrace  the  posses- 
sions of  the  two  powers  throughout  tlie  glol)e.  Thirty 
thousand  riHes  on  the  Oregon  will  annihilate  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  and  drive  them  off  our  continent  and 
quiet  the  Indians." 

To  all  this  tone  of  feeling  and  tide  of  words,  favored 
by  many,  which  might  have  cost  the  nation  much  treas- 
ure and  blood,  1  ut  a  poor  show  of  honor  or  acres  in  re- 
turn, Mr.  Choate  v  'H  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the 
party  for  delay  and  peace. 

"In  my  judgment  tliis  notion  of  a  national  enmity 
of  feeling  towanls  Great  Britain  belongs  to  a  past  age  of 
our  history.  My  younger  countrymen  are  not  uncon- 
scious of  it.  Tiiat  generation  in  whose  opinions  aixl 
feelings  the  actions  and  the  destiniej  of  the  next  as'e 
are  enfolded,  as  llie  tree  in  the  germ,  do  not  at  all  eom- 
prchend  your  m«>anlng,  nor  your  fears,  nor  your  regrets. 
We  are  horn  to  happier  feelings.  We  look  on  Knghiiid 
as  we  do  on  France.  We  look  on  them  from  our  new 
world,  not  unrenovvned,  yet  a  new  world  still,  and  the 
blood  mounts  to  our  rhccks  ;  our  eyes  swim;  our  voices 
are  Btilied  with  cmulousr.ess  of  so  much  glory ;  their  tro- 
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pliies  will  not  let  us  sleep.  But  there  is  no  hatred  at 
all,  no  hatred ;  all  for  honor,  nothing  for  hate.  "We 
have,  we  can  have,  no  barbarian  memory  of  wrongs  for 
winch  brave  men  have  made  the  last  expiation  to  the 
brave.  .  .  ..  Do  not  say  that  theirs  is  an  unfortunate, 
morbid,  un practicable,  popular  temper  on  the  subject, 
which  you  desire  to  resist,  but  are  afraid  you  shall  not 
be  able  to  resist.  If  you  will  answer  for  the  politicians, 
I  think  I  will  venture  to  answer  for  the  people." 

This  speech  for  peace,  as  the  clarion  of  a  herald  be- 
tween two  hostile  armies,  was  well  followed  by  the  prac- 
tical sujjjrestions  of  others.  It  was  uJijed  that  nejjotia- 
tions  for  a  friendly  solution  of  dilliculties  were  about  to 
open ;  that  innni<;ration  was  nipi'lly  strengthening  our 
prospects  ;  tliat  delay  was  gain  ;  that  to  precipitate  a  war 
on  such  an  issue,  with  its  costs  of  treasure  and  horrors, 
wouUI  be  unp.T.'donable  in  the  authors,  it  they  ha<l  not 
first  exhausted  all  reasonable  endeavors  in  the  line  of 
peace. 

In  his  annual  me'^saLje  in  I)ecem1)er,  1841,  President 
Tyler  announce*!  that  since  the  close  of  the  last  session 
iiegotiaiions  had  been  formally  optMied  lor  the  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  (piestion,  and  it.  was  understood  that  a 
special  envoy  was  awaited  from  Great  lirilain.  I^ak- 
enham  arrived  at  Washington  in  February,  1845.  Still 
the  war  spirit  did  not  suddenly  abate,  and  even  the  mes- 
sage renewe'I  the  old  and  rejected  proposals  for  a  chain 
of  military  posts  fro-n  the  Missouri  to  the  niouth  of  the 
Columbia,  and  for  the  exten>i»)n  of  United  States  laws 
over  Aine:i(!au  citizens  in  Oregon.  Hut  neiiher  was 
done,  and  a  grave  silence,  fidl  of  promises  of  good,  pre- 
vailed at  Washington  for  a  twelvemonth  following',  dorvn 
to  the  first  annual  message  of  I'resident  Polk,  Decem- 
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ber,  18  15.  Much  iiidec*!  was  done  then,  but  little  of 
the  work  jip|H;jire(l  to  the  public,  except  as  the  subject 
was  touched  now  and  then  inci  hMitullv  In  Con«:rcs.s. 
JMeanwhiio  the  politicians  were  not  inactive  with  the 
votiuf^  people.  The  press,  the  caucus,  and  the  conven- 
tion fed  the  American  appetite  on  OreijoM.  It  was  too 
good  a  plank  for  the  uiakers  of  platforms  to  overlook  lu 
the  excitiiiij  canvass  for  a  u(!W  chief  ma<;i>trato. 

Let  us  liere  pause  and  see  to  what  dates  and  stages 
of  growth  our  Oregon  question  has  come.  Through 
January,  18b">,  Congress  was  mainly  discussing  the 
policy  of  occupying  that  territory  with  our  citizens 
and  laws.  The  debate  opened  the  wiiole  (piestion  of 
title,  treaty,  and  joint  occupation,  American  trad  rs  and 
English  monopoly.  The  strong  men  of  the  land,  Linn, 
Calhoun,  lienton,  Choate,  Woodbury,  .ArcDutlie,  Ber- 
rien and  Hives,  naturally  came  to  the  front  when  the 
Pacific  was  put  in  danger.  The  milder  plans  were 
adopted,  and  alVairs  were  Ici't  to  run  on  languidly  with 
Griat  IJritain. 

During  that  same  Januarv  Whitman  was  struirirliiii: 
over  the  mountains  and  across  the  plains  to  I'Xiu'ute  his 
plan  for  saving  Oregon.  During  the  lirst  (puirier  of 
1844  u  similar  struggle  with  similar  results  was  waged 
on  the  floor  of  Con<i;ress.  iNIeanwhile  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Pakenham  arrived  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  nego- 
tiate the  affair,  and  Mr.  liuchanan  is  associated  with 
hiin  for  the  Lnlted  States.  In  December  Mr.  'iyler 
presented  his  la.st  annual  message.  In  this  he  revived 
the  military  schemes  and  also  recommended  the  exu  n- 
sion  of  United  States  lawrj  over  the  territory.  Hut  the 
subject  had  a  ({uiet  sleep  in  W  islijngton  till  Mr.  Polk's 
udmiaislrut-iou  opened  it  in   31urch,  1815.      Up  to  this 
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date  three  points  had  been  gained  :  the  people  had  b(!en 
drawn  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  witli  much 
intelligence  ;  emigration  in  large  numbers  was  following 
Whitman's  "  old  wagon  ;  "  and  pknipotentiaritjs  for  the 
two  governments  were  in  Washington  discussing  the 
question  for  a  settlement. 

The  English  were  not  claiming  exclusive  sovereignty 
over  this  territory,  equal  in  area  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  live  and  a  half  times,  but  only  the  rights  of  joint 
occupation.  The  United  States  claimed  to  51°  as  cover- 
ing all  land  drained  by  the  Columbia  and  belonging  to 
the  United  States  by  discovery.  Also,  as  successor  to 
Spain  on  that  coast,  the  United  States  held  that  their 
title  as  high  as  60°  was  superior  to  that  of  England  or  of 
any  other  power.  This  claim  was  advanced  early  in  the 
controversy,  1824.  Mr.  Riisii,  who  entered  the  claim, 
afterward  proposed  40°,  and  the  English  Connnissioners 
projjosed  from  the  niountiiiiis  to  the  ( 'oinmbiii,  and  thence 
down  it  to  the  sea.  IJoth  faik'<l  in  1824.  Two  years 
later  the  two  parties  renewed  thest;  j)i()p()sals,  but  only 
to  be  mutually  rejected.  Mr.  Gallatin,  however,  gave 
notice  that  !ils  government  would  not  hereafter  feel 
bound  to  any  line  previously  offered,  "  but  would  con- 
sider itself  at  liberty  to  contend  for  the  full  extent  of 
the  claims  of  the  United  States."  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  case  even  down  to  the  first  annual  mes- 
sage of  President  PoLi,  December,  1845. 
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IMMIGRANTS    SETTLE    THE    OREGON    QUESTION. 

"  When  the  4th  of  September,  184.*J,  saw  the  rear  of 
the  Doctor's  caravan  of  nearly  two  ]iun<lred  wagons 
emerge  from  the  western  sliades  of  the  Bine  Mountains 
upon  the  plains  of  the  Columbia,  the  greatest  work  was 
finished  ever  accomplished  by  one  man  for  Oregon  on 
this  coast,"  This  testimony  of  Mr.  Spalding  is  true 
concerning  his  old  companion  in  travel.  It  was  neces- 
sary now  only  to  report  this  success  of  the  expedition 
along  the  frontier  and  among  the  friends  of  the  party  of 
nciurly  nine  hundred,  to  stir  the  border  lioart  for  wilder 
lields.  The  news  soon  spread,  and  the  passion  to  follow 
became  infectious.  In  the  saddle,  by  the  camp-fires  and 
cabin  hearths,  and  around  the  stores  and  gossipy  corners, 
the  expedition  was  discussed,  and  a  westeru  fever  set  in 
that  took  off  great  numbers  the  next  year.  Greerdiow 
estimates  the  American  population  of  Oregon  at  the 
close  of  1844  at  more  than  ;3,000.  :^^r.  White,  tlie  In- 
dian agent  for  governmtint,  sets  it  at  about  4.000,  while 
nines  says:  "In  1845  it  increased  to  nearly  3,000  souls, 
with  some  2,000  or  3,000  head  of  cattle."  Through  the 
whole  west  tlicre  was  a  warmth  of  anticipation  and  a 
growing  zeal  for  the  settlement  and  possession  of  Or- 
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Perhaps  no  one  expressed  better  these   feelioixs  than 
Mr.  Owen,  in  the  House  of  Uepresentatives  from  ludiaua: 
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*'  Oregon  is  our  land  of  promiso.  Oregon  is  our  land  of 
destination.  'Tiicllngor  of  nature'  —  such  were  onco 
the  words  of  the  gentlenjan  i'roni  Massachusetts  [J.  Q. 
Adauis]  in  regard  to  this  country,  —  '  })oints  that  way,' 
2,000  Americans  are  already  indwellers  of  her  valleys, 
5,000  more  .  .  .  will  have  crossed  the  mountains  before 
another  year  rolls  round."  INIr.  Semple,  senator  from 
Illinois,  thought  that  10,000  would  go  over  the  next 
year. 

These  speeches  were  made  in  January,  1814;  and 
they  were  not  very  visionary,  since  in  1846  the  white 
population  of  Oregon  was  about  12,000.  Probably  all 
of  th«!se,  except  1,000,  were  American  inmiigrants.  All 
this  nnist  have  been  exceedingly  interesting  to  Dr. 
Whitman,  as  he  saw  the  long  lines  of  white  wairoiis  and 
the  thousands  of  cattle  couk;  down  the  Cascade  ^loun- 
tains,  crowning  the  heroism  of  his  ride,  and  also  of  his 
''old  w:ii;ou."  Like  manv  a  radical  that  waiion  was 
ahead  of  the  times  and  dishonored,  but  linully  honor 
overtook  it. 

ViiV  the  sake  of  any  Eastern  reader  who  is  burdened 
with  a  provincial  skcpticisni  about  this  marvelous  emi- 
gration over  our  border,  a  few  data  of  crossings  of  the 
IMissouri  may  be  reported  for  ISIG.  At  St.  Joseph's, 
Klizabethtown,  Iowa  Point,  Council  Illuirs,  and  the 
Nishwabatona,  271  wagons  passed  over  for  Oregon  and 
('alifornia.  Allowing  five  })ersons  to  a  wagon  there  were 
about  l,J3r)0,  and  their  live  stock  may  be  estimated  at 
5,000  head.  At  Independence  187  wajrons  crossed. 
Here  are  nearly  2.000  pers'^ns  at  these  six  crossings 
lieadcd  for  the  Pa<'ilic  that  season.  Yet  the  oracular 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  deep  in  the  int'Tests  of  the  llud- 
80U  Buy  Company,  is  conlideut  that  "  Oregon  never  will 
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be  colonized  overland  from  the  Eastern  states."  "  "NViio- 
evcr  is  to  Ik?  the  future  owner  of  Oregon,  its  people  will 
come  from  Europe." 

The  mistake  i.s  not,  perhaps,  strani,'(N  since  the  narrow 
compass  of  England  can  but  poorly  appreciate  or  allow 
for  long  journeys  and  vast  rivers  and  mountain  ranges, 
with  which  the  Americaii  is  necessarily  familiar,  and 
takes  to  easily.  When  all  the  twenty  realms  of  Eu- 
rope can  be  laid  dawn  in  the  United  States,  and  broad 
margins  be  left  here  for  sections  of  Asia,  we  must 
not  expect  an  insidar  English  quarterly  to  define  our 
ca[)acities  for  emigrating  travel.  Some  twenty  years 
later,  when  emigration  to  Oregon  and  California  was  at 
high  tide,  one  ot  our  eoUege  presidents,  eoming  in  over 
the  border,  met  in  one  day,  he  informed  me,  eight  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  yoke  of  emigrant  oxen,  hauling  their 
wagons  and  carts  "  out  west." 

As  already  stated,  while  Doctor  Whitman  was  in  the 
East  the  first  steps  for  a  civil  government  by  Americans 
in  Oregon  were  taken  at  the  *'  wolf  m<'«;ting."  An  arti- 
cle in  the  (irst  section  oi  the  oriy;iual  code  for  that  terri- 
tory  is  an  index  to  the  tone  and  [jurpose  of  the  peoi)le : 
"  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  goverinuent  and  the  hap[)iness  of  mankind,  sch(M)Is 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 
A  state  house  was  built,  and  so  like  the  foundation  of 
things,  as  that  it  mii^ht  well  satisfy  the  most  economical. 
"  Posts  set  upright,  one  end  in  the  ground,  grooved  on 
two  sides,  and  lilled  in  with  poles  and  split  timber,  such 
as  would  be  suitable  for  fence  rails,  with  plates  and  pohs 
across  the  top.  Kafters  and  horizontal  poles  held  tlio 
cedar  bark,  which  was  used  instead  of  shin<;Ios  for  cov- 
ering.     It  was  twenty  by  forty  feet.     At  one  end  some 
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puiiclieons  were  put  up  for  a  plutforin  for  the  president ; 
Bomc  poles  and  slabs  were  placed  arouiul  for  scats  ;  tlirco 
])laiiks  one  foot  wide  and  about  twelve  leet  Ion*;,  placed 
upon  a  sort  of  stake  |)latforni  for  a  table,  for  the  use  of 
the  Iciiislative  committee  ttu<l  the  clerks."  The  Pil- 
grim  or  Jamestown  Fathers  could  not  have  been  nioro 
])rimitlve  in  their  lirst  halls  of  justice.  IJut  equity  be- 
tween man  and  man  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  archi- 
tecture, upholstery  and  the  woolsack. 

This  government  was  set  up  while  "Whitman  was  at 
the  head  of  his  two  hundred  wagons,  and  it  set  aside,  so 
far  as  the  Americans  were  concerned,  the  royal  one 
transferred  from  Canada.  Soon  after  it  was  inau<;u- 
rated,  it  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Doctor 
and  his  great  immigration.  This  forecloscid  the  Oregon 
question,  leaving  for  the  future  only  the  dry  and  tedious 
<iet:iils  of  diplomacy  and  Congress. 

When  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  saw  an  AincM'ican 
government  over  their  game  preserve,  and  the  invasion 
of  it  by  that  long  cavalciKlc,  and  heard  thai  Oregon  was 
not  touched  in  the  late  treaty,  they  changed  their  tactics, 
and  renewed  their  struggles  to  save  their  monopoly  on 
the  Pacific.  All  Americans  who  proposed  to  settle  in 
the  territory  were  denied  employment  or  supplies  by 
them.  All  who  could  be  persuaded  to  remove  to  Cali- 
fornia—  as  yet  a  Mexican  province — were  provided 
with  a  generous  outlit,  and  also  with  notes  payable  in 
California,  which,  it  was  understood,  were  never  to  be 
collected  of  those  who  took  them  under  pledge  to  leave 
Oregon.  And  this  policy  to  deplete  Oregon  of  Amori- 
rans  was  pursuiMl  till  the  final  adjustment  of  the  (juestinn 
by  the  two  governments.  Yet,  stiange  to  say,  the  Com- 
pauy  were  at  the  same  time  following  up  most  stringent 
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measures  to  krep  back  immigration  to  their  own  side. 
When,  in  lHa7,  the  time  drew  near  for  liio  Company  to 
renew  its  lea.s(5  of  the  IiMlian  territories  —  wilderness 
on  the  west  of  Rupert's  Land  —  tiie  sni)ji;ct  came  before 
a  seU'Ct  committee  of  l*arlian)ent,  and  the  "Westmin- 
ster Ueview  "  of  July,  18C7,  thus  reports  the  testimony 
of  one  Isbister,  a  native  and  employee  of  the  Com- 
pany : 

*'  lie  confirms  the  statement  that  all  furtlicr  settlement 
was  opposed  by  the  governm(!nt,  all  trade  practically 
stopped,  since  those  who  held  land  were  prohibited  from 
importing  goods  from  any  port  but  London,  from  any 
part  of  the  port  of  London  except  the  warehouses  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  by  any  ships  except  tiieir  ves- 
sels, or  into  any  port  in  Rupert's  Land  excejit  York 
Factory  in  Hudson  Ray,  where  tluiy  were  charged  a  duty 
of  five  per  cent.  ...  In  181.J  the  same  body  passed  a 
resolution  imposing  twelve  and  a  half  per  mnt.  on  all  the 
goods  lauded  at  York  Factory  for  the  R»*d  River  Col- 
ony. ...  A  very  decided  amendment  j)r()posed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  recommending  that  the  country  ca|>able  of 
colonization  Jihould  be  forthwith  with<lrawn  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Company,  was  negatived  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  chairman." 

\i  the  Hudson  Ray  Company  wished  to  retain  Oregon 
for  England,  their  policy  was  spoiled  by  more  than  a 
fallacy;  it  had  in  it  a  fatuity.  The  Company  was  thus 
working,  also,  in  violent  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
government  that  incorporated  it.  The  case  is  an  emi)liatic 
illustration  of  a  corporate  monopoly  that  can  outgrow  and 
override  the  government  that  incorporated  it.  It  is  a 
case  worthy  of  study  by  American  loLjislators. 

In  this  connection  it  shouk'  bo  stated  that  live  years 
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before,  the  intention  of  the  Company  had  been  declared 
to  intrust  the  Indians  to  the  Jesuits  for  opposition  to 
tlie  Americans,  and  to  arm  their  eight  hundred  half- 
breeds  and  employees  against  any  military  force  from  the 
States.  They  had  stationed  a  ship  of  war  at  Vancouver, 
and  after  the  provisional  government  had  been  inaugu- 
rated they  strengthened  that  fort  with  bastions,  and  fur- 
nished the  Indians  with  military  supplies.  Meantime 
the  scattering  of  immigrants  at  Fort  Hall,  the  charges 
to  them  there  for  flour  at  forty  dollars  the  barrel,  and 
other  supplies  in  proportion,  and  the  introduction  of  col- 
onists from  the  Red  River,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  outlines  of  American  government  gradually  took 
on  form  and  expansion  and  strength,  and,  though  they 
had  no  criminals  to  im{)rison,  the  legislative  committee 
of  1844  recommended  the  building  of  a  jail,  with  the  re- 
mark :  "  We  are  assured  that  it  is  better  policy  to  have 
the  building  standing  without  a  tenant,  than  a  tenant 
without  the  building."  The  committee  also  suggested 
provision  for  the  insane.  Quite  after  the  spirit  of  the 
coloniai  legislatures  of  early  times,  they  expressed  the 
hope  "  that  Oregon,  by  the  special  aid  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, may  set  an  unprecedented  example  to  the  world 
of  industry  morality,  and  virtue,"  and  by  "  a  diligent 
attention  to  agriculture,  arts,  and  literature,  attain  an 
elevation  as  conspicuous  as  any  state  or  power  on  the 
continent." 

While  the  government  was  making  this  general  prog- 
ress the  Indian  agent  reported  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  trade  among  them,  their  fine  crops,  the  export 
of  wheat,  beaver,  salmon  and  lumber,  and  the  import 
froiu  the  Sandwich  Islands  of  sugar,  molasses,  tea,  and 
coffee,  orderly  and  decorous  proceedings  in  the  courts, 
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hopeful  Indian  farming,  small  Catholic  schools,  and  a 
JNIethodist  institution,  where  much  proficiency  had  been 
shown  in  the  primary  branches.  In  the  year  following, 
1845,  the  agent  says  :  "Moral  and  religious  influence, 
I  regret  to  say,  is  waning,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
an  increasing  interest  upon  the  subject  of  schools  and 
education,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  now  eleven 
schools  this  side  the  mountains,  most  of  them  small,  to 
be  sure,  hut  they  are  exerting  a  salutary  and  beneficial 
influence." 

The  intelligent  American  will  see  here  those  gems 
of  a  territorial  organization,  and  the  foreshadowing  of  a 
slate,  such  as  have  enriched  and  enlarged  our  borders 
from  colonial  times.  The  interest  shown  in  education, 
morals,  and  religion  are  quite  a  repetition  of  the  territo- 
rial history  of  *'  the  Ohio." 

The  American  principle  of  rule  by  the  people  and  by 
majority  vote  had  come  into  Oregon,  and  the  minority 
paid  it  deference.  The  boast  of  Mr.  Dunn  is  seen  to  be 
baseless  :  "  The  Americans,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
missionary  and  agricultural  establishments,  have  scarcely 
any  possession  or  hold  on  the  country.  .  .  .  They  have 
not  an  inch  of  land  from  California  to  the  Pole,  from 
the  llocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  to  which  they  have 
undis{)uted  right,  and  not  one  single  trading-post  or 
station." 

As  the  whole  of  Oregon  was  in  question  between  the 
two  govermnents  no  one  had  "  undisputed  right"  to  a 
cabin  lot  even,  and  if  the  Americans  had  no  trading-posts 
they  had  family  homes  of  unmixed  blood,  and  schools 
and  court  room  and  ballot-boxes. 

The  theory  of  both  nations,  title  by  colonial  and  do- 
mestic occupation,  had  been  put  into  practice.     Few  men 
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appreciated  this  theory  better,  or  more  aptly  urged  its 
practice,  than  the  Honorable  Riifus  Choate.  Against 
vindictive  feelings  toward  Great  Britain,  or  schemes  of 
demagogues,  or  sectional  ambitions,  or  the  indiscreet  ar- 
dor and  impulses  of  real  patriotism  which  would  have 
precipitated  war,  he  urged  immigration  from  the  states 
as  the  wisest  and  most  speedy  means  to  gain  the  title. 
"With  his  own  inimitable  grace  of  thought  and  language 
he  spoke  in  the  Senate  in  1844  against  the  resolution  to 
close  the  arrangement  for  joint  occupation  :  — 

"  Oregon,  which  a  noiseless  and  growing  current  of 
agricultural  immigration  was  filling  with  hands  and  hearts 
the  fittest  to  defend  it  —  the  noiseless,  innumerous  move- 
ment of  our  nation  westward.  .  .  .  We  have  spread 
to  the  AUeghauies,  we  have  topped  them,  we  have  dif- 
fused ourselves  over  the  imperial  valley  beyond  ;  we  have 
crossed  the  Father  of  Rivers  ;  the  granite  and  ponderous 
gf»tes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  opened,  and  we 
stand  in  sight  of  the  great  sea.  .  .  .  Go  on  with  your  ne- 
gotiation and  emigration.  Are  not  the  rifles  and  the 
wheat  growing  together,  side  by  side  ?  Will  it  not  be 
easy,  when  the  inevitable  hour  conies,  to  beat  back 
plowshares  and  pruning-hooks  into  their  original  forms 
of  instruments  of  death  ?  Alas,  that  that  trade  is  so  easy 
to  learn  and.  so  hard  to  forget !  "  Quite  in  contrast  with 
the  war  spirit  and  speech  of  Colonel  Benton :  "  We 
want  thirty  thousand  rifles  in  the  valley  of  the  Oregon."  ^ 

So  the  point  was  carried  by  immigrants  rather  than 
soldiers.  The  United  States  found  to  be  true  what  the 
world  knows,  that  plows  hold  a  country  better  than  steel- 
traj)s  ;  and  Great  Britain  learned  that  the  law  of  nations 
in  assigning  a  new  country  is  apt  to  follow  the  track  of 

1  Debates  in  Conyrtss,  vol.  xv.  142,  and  preceding. 
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immigrant  wagons.  Stopping  them  at  Fort  Hall  was 
but  a  temporary  expedient,  and  when  two  hundred 
passed  by,  as  cars  pass  a  station,  and  went  over  peace- 
fully into  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  the  end  of  contro- 
versy was  brought  very  near  ;  the  army  of  occupation 
had  moved  into  Oregon,  and  it  remained  only  to  talk 
over  the  conclusion,  to  draw  up  and  sign  the  papers. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
"fifty-four  forty,  or  fight." 

Prksiulnt  Polk  devotes  one  fifth  of  his  long  mes- 
sage of  December  2,  1845,  to  the  Oregon  question.  In 
it  he  rehearses  the  attempts  at  settlement,  states  the 
offers  on  both  sides  and  their  mutual  rejection,  and  de- 
clares that  there  has  been  not  only  a  total  failure  as  to 
settlement,  but  no  progress  toward  it.  He  informs 
Congress  that  "  the  proposition  of  compromise,  which 
had  been  made  and  rejected,  was,  by  my  direction,  sub- 
sefpiently  withdrawn,  and  our  title  to  the  whole  Oregon 
territory  [from  42°  to  54°  40']  asserted,  and  as  it  is 
believed,  maintained  by  irrefragable  facts  and  argu- 
ments." 

Mr.  Polk  recommended  that  the  joint  occupation  be 
terminated  by  the  stipulated  notice,  that  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  be  extended 
over  the  whole  of  Oregon,  and  that  a  line  of  stockades 
and  military  posts  be  established  along  the  route  from 
the  states  to  the  Pacific,  together  with  an  adequate 
force  of  mounted  rifles,  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  immigration.  As  early  as  1824  Mr.  Monroe 
had  recommended  the  establishment  of  one  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Should  the  notice  be  given, 
he  thought  the  government  should  put  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  maintain  firmly  its  rights  in  that  territory  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year  of  notice.  Hence  the  partisan 
watchword ;  "  Fifty-four  Forty,  or  Fight." 
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A  very  grave  issue  was  thus  put  before  the  American 
peoi)le  ;  indeed,  few  had  equaled  it.  For  more  than 
six  months  it  engrossed  Congress,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  agitated  by  it.  Had  the  hopeful  condition  of 
things  in  Oregon  been  better  understood,  so  much  ex- 
citement would  have  been  impossible.  But  then  that 
country  was  farther  from  Washington  fourfold  than 
China  to-day,  and  the  germs  of  a  new  state  for  the  Union 
were  not  obvious  even  to  observers.  The  ardor  spread 
into  all  parts  of  the  land  and  pervaded  all  departments 
of  American  life.  What  Spalding's  half  pint  of  seed 
wheat  had  become  to  the  broad  fields  of  the  Columbia, 
the  purpose  and  plan  of  Whitman  had  become  in  the 
States.  Only  war  was  no  part  of  his  plan  and  was  in 
no  proper  way  necessary  to  its  success.  That  was  the 
tares  that  would  possibly  work  in  among  the  wheat. 
War  with  England  would  probably  have  stayed  the 
Mexican  war,  then  imminent,  or  given  diiferent  issues 
to  it. 

England  had  her  MacNamara  scheme  to  plant  an 
Irish  colony  in  California,  bring  about  the  revolt  of 
that  province  from  Mexico,  and  put  it  under  an  Eng- 
lish protectorate.  Peace  with  England  and  war  with 
Mexico  enabled  the  United  States  to  spoil  that  jUot  and 
take  California  herself.  Fremont,  with  more  energy 
than  red  tape,  wrought  great  things  in  California  for 
North  America.  Quite  naturally  Alaska  followed  Cali- 
fornia to  the  United  States,  and  now  our  domain  on  the 
Pacific  coast  runs  G,411  miles  to  England's  450.  Fight- 
ing for  54°  40'  would,  perhaps,  have  lost  us  the  whole. 

It  was  a  wonderful  battle  of  fact,  argument,  and  p"- 
triotism  in  Congress,  and  the  men  were  worthy  of  the 
struggle,  now  grandly  historic  When  we  name  a  few 
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on  both  sides,  the  whole  are  suggested  —  Crittenden, 
Benton,  McDuffie,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  Adams,  Cass, 
Choate,  and  Winthrop.  The  grandeur  and  gravity  of 
that  high  debate  were  enhanced  by  the  facts,  above 
hinted,  that  during  those  same  months  Texas  came  into 
the  Union  and  the  Mexican  war  with  it. 

Follov  ing  close  on  the  message  of  the  President,  and 
quite  naturally,  there  arose  a  long  discussion  on  the  na- 
tional defenses,  since,  as  Mr.  Crittenden  announced, 
"  war  might  now  be  looked  upon  as  almost  inevitable.'* 
Resolutions  were  offered  affirming  Oregon  to  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  from 
42°  to  54°  40',  and  that  notice  should  be  given  at  once 
to  terminate  the  joint  occupation  of  it./ '  A  key  to  the 
tone  and  ardor  of  the  House  may  be  found  in  a  single 
remark  there  :  "  No  doubts  now  remain  in  the  minds  of 
American  statesmen,  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  holds  a  clear  and  unquestionable  title  to  the  whole 
of  the  Oregon  territory."  There  were  not  wanting  Hot- 
spurs to  echo  this  sentiment. 

McDuffie  would  "  rather  make  that  territory  the  grave 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  color  the  soil  with  their  blood, 
than  to  surrender  one  inch."  At  this  time  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  had  about  thirty  trading  posts  in  the  ter- 
ritory, which  were  really  forts  and  defensible  in  frontier 
war.  The  United  States  had  about  7,000  citizens  ia 
the  same  country.  Mr.  Yancey  considered  the  question 
of  notice  a  very  grave  one.  "  This  notice,  if  given 
would  be  a  war  move.  It  is  argued  as  such.  Mr.  Polk 
deems  it  as  such.  In  itself  it  is  such  a  move.  What, 
then,  is  the  object  ?  I  am  told,  to  obtain  all  of  Oregon. 
I,  too,  go  for  all  of  Oregon.  I  go  for  it  up  to  54°  40'." 
But  at  the  close  of  a  war  he  thought  "  Oregon  would 
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be  found  in  the  hands  of  England,  and  Canada  would 
be  in  our  possession.  ...  We  are  on  the  point  of  pur- 
chasing  the  magnificent  territory  of  California,  which, 
with  Oregon,  would  give  us  a  breadth  of  Pacific  coast 
suited  to  the  grandeur  and  commercial  importance  of 
our  Republic.  All  this  would  be  blighted  by  a  war. 
California  would  be  lost  to  us.  A  debt  of  five  hundred 
millions  would  be  imposed  upon  the  country." 

Yet  Douglas  of  Illinois  denied  this,  and  argued  that 
the  notice  would  not  lead  to  war;  while  Jefferson  Davis 
urged  peace  measures  as  the  surest  way  to  secin-e  all  our 
rights.  As  the  great  debate  progressed  in  the  high 
councils  of  the  nation,  strong  hostility  to  Great  Britain 
was  developed,  and  one  senator,  Westcott,  went  so  far 
as  to  say  :  "I  have  no  feelings  of  friendliness  for  Great 
Britain,  none  whatever.  ...  I  saw  the  torch  which 
wrapped  the  Capitol  in  flames  applied  by  the  hand  of 
the  incendiary.  ...  If  war  should  once  be  declared,  my 
whole  soul  and  my  whole  strength  will  be  exerted  ou 
the  side  of  my  country." 

The  question  of  notice  was  discussed  with  increasing 
ardor  in  the  House,  with  necessary  intermissions,  for 
more  than  forty  days,  and  then  it  was  carried  by  the 
decided  vote  of  163  to  54.  The  depth  of  honest  convic- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  opposition  of  view  may  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  John  Quincy  Adams  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  Robert  C.  Winthrop  in  the  negative,  both 
from  the  same  state,  and  of  high  international  renown. 

In  the  Senate  the  struggle  was  much  longer.  There 
it  was  asserted  that  England  would  not  dare  to  carry  the 
controversy  to  the  extreme,  since,  "  the  first  act  of  our 
government  in  case  of  war  would  be  to  expel  the  British 
power  from  all  her  possessions  on  this  continent."    If 
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tlie  viow  of  Senator  Clayton  may  be  admitted,  the  cer- 
tainty of  war  and  its  fearful  devastations  were  already 
assumed  facts,  for  he  said  :  "  The  apprehension  of  war 
has  decreased  and  almost  paralyzed  the  business  of  tho 
country.  Already  the  capital  of  traders  is  withdrawing 
itself  into  chests  and  drawers  and  old  stockings."  In- 
surance increased  on  commerce,  and  returning  vessels 
remained  inactive  at  the  wharves. 

Mr.  Benton  affirmed  that  negotiations  had  made  no 
progress  toward  settlement  since  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
and  he  agreed  with  the  President  in  tho  measures  pro- 
posed. He  had  been  clear  against  joint  occupation  for 
twenty-eight  years,  as  "  a  treaty  of  unmixed  mischief  to 
the  United  States."  Joint  occupation  he  regarded  as  an 
anarchy,  an  impossibility,  and  an  absurdity,  and  that  to 
terminate  it  by  notice  would  be  a  peace  measure,  and  he 
would  adopt  it,  "  regardless  of  consequences." 

The  discussion  became  not  only  engrossing,  but  almost 
monopolizing,  for  threescore  bills  and  resolutions  were 
kep6  waiting  on  the  calendar  for  their  time.  Crittenden 
moved  into  the  debate  at  a  late  hour,  seeing  no  need  of 
haste,  and  still  maintaining  that  the  difficulties  should  be 
kept  open  to  negotiations.  It  was  a  quieting  announce- 
ment of  personal  opinion,  when  he  said  :  "  A  majority 
is  decidedly  in  favor  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try honorably,  and  of  settling  this  question  peaceably 
and  honorably,  by  compromise,  negotiation,  arbitration, 
or  by  some  other  mode,  known  and  recognized  among 
nations,  as  a  suitable  and  proper  and  honorable  mode  of 
settling  national  questions." 

Mr.  Webster,  fresh  from  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  long 
held  himself  aloof  from  the  great  debate,  while  yet  a 
watchful  listener.     When  he  broke  his  silence  he  did  it 
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briefly,  excusing  liis  fewness  of  words  on  the  ground  that 
the  matter  was  in  negotiation,  and  if  it  would  not  be  in- 
decormis  for  Congress  to  discuss  it  during  negotiations, 
it  might  embarrass  tlie  administration  in  coniin"-  to  the 
best  results.  But  he  early  foretold  the  way  in  which 
the  (llfRculty  would  be  settled,  —  by  compromise,  —  and 
on  what  line,  —  the  forty-ninth. 

This  could  readily  be  foretold  by  him,  for  in  his  prep- 
arations to  meet  Lord  Ashburton,  and  in  the  profound 
historical  discussions  resulting  in  the  draft  of  that  treaty, 
he  traversed  the  ground  of  discoverers  and  explorers  and 
fur  traders  and  settlers,  as  well  as  all  conventions  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  and  of  other  nations,  perti- 
nent to  li.e  settlement  of  the  northwestern  boundary. 
All  this  information  he  had  made  available  at  the  time 
only  for  the  postponement  of  the  Oregon  question.  Now, 
in  full  possession  of  the  facts  of  right  in  the  case,  and 
knowing  the  American  lack  of  absolute  title  up  to  these 
high  pretensions,  he  enjoyed  a  dignified  silence  in  seeing 
partisan  debaters  strike  right  and  left  blindly  with  their 
*' impregnable  facts  and  arguments  "  to  show  "  that  our 
title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  is  clear  and  uucpiestionable." 
Some  of  the  speeches  do  not  show  knowledge  enough  of 
the  case  to  embarrass  the  purpose  or  the  eloquence  of 
the  speakers. 

Knowing  that  historical  data  and  treaties  were  want- 
ing to  settle  the  dispute  as  one  of  pure  rights,  and  know- 
ing, too,  that  on  all  exciting  and  popular  topics  a  certain 
amount  of  speech-making  is  irrepressible,  and  therefore 
indispensable,  he  waited  patiently  and  silently  for  the 
wagons  of  Whitman,  and  the  compromising  pens  of  ne- 
gotiators. In  one  compact  sentence  Webster  i)ut  him- 
self on  the  record  of  those  days :  "  I  say,  for  one,  that, 
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in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  the  judgment  of  tliis  coun- 
try—  it  is  not  tlie  judi^meiit  of  the  Senute  —  that  the 
government  of  tlie  United  St:ites  should  run  the  hazard 
of  a  war  for  Oregon  by  renouncing,  as  no  longer  fit  for 
consideration,  the  proposition  of  adjustment  made  by 
this  government  thirty  years  ago,  and  repeated  in  the 
face  of  the  world." 

While  the  debate  was  in  progress,  and  in  one  of 
its  suspensions,  Mr.  Webster  did  one  tiling,  indirectly, 
to  dignify  the  discussion,  and  lift  it  from  the  partisan 
and  provincial  into  the  national  and  international  ;  he 
imparted  the  needed  thoughtfulness  and  emotion  to 
bring  the  conviction  that  a  question  of  territorial  rights 
on  a  treaty  line  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  of  war  between 
two  great  nations,  was  a  question  of  great  gravity.  The 
Ashburton  Treaty  had  been  made  a  target,  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  for  barbed  arrows  aimed  somewhat  at  it,  and 
somewhat  at  its  American  author.  For  two  or  three 
years  the  position  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  Cabinet  or 
in  private  life,  had  made  it  unfitting  for  him  to  notice 
these  attacks  publicly.  Now  in  the  Senate,  when  the 
same  great  question  of  bounda  v  was  before  that  body 
and  the  country,  he  deemed  it  both  useful  and  fitting  to 
make  a  defense  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty.  The  speech 
of  two  days  was  a  noble  apologetic  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  old  word,  and  while  it  set  forth  the  treaty  in  its  most 
important  relations  to  two  great  nations,  its  indirect  and 
powerful  influence  was  to  add  weighty  anxiety  to  the 
discussion  then  progressing  on  the  northwestern  boun- 
dary. 

More  and  more  daily,  as  the  weeks  of  this  great  de- 
bate went  by,  the  claims  and  the  hopes  of  peaceable  con- 
clusions gained  ground.    Calhoun  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
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the  occasion  and  to  tlic  solemnity  of  the  issue,  while  he 
urgwl  delay  and  peaceful  steps,  saying:  "  A  question  of 
greater  moment  never  has  been  presented  to  Congress 
from  tlje  days  of  the  Revohition  to  the  present." 

]\Ir.  Dayton  followed  in  the  line  of  tjjought  that 
finally  prevailed :  "  I  would  insist  that  things  remain 
exactly  as  they  are.  I  would  meet  Great  Hritain  by  a 
practical  adoption  of  her  doctrine,  that  title  to  this  coun- 
try can  be  acquired  only  by  occupancy.  .  .  .  The  very 
question  to  be  settled  is,  What  is  our  own?  After  twen- 
ty-seven years  of  debate  we  are  no  nearer  a  conclusion 
than  we  were  at  first."  He,  too,  saw  'o  end  only  in 
the  plan  of  Dr.  Whitman,  which  was  t^u  silently  and 
energetically  taking  possession  of  the  valley  o^  the 
Columbia. 

"^^'len  the  debate  had  well  progressel,  Mr.  Evans 
boldly  foreshadowed  a  limitation  of  the  claims  of  the 
extremists,  and  so  narrowed  the  discussiou  and  drew  it 
toward  the  close  :  "  I  will  not  sit  here  and  be  told,  over 
and  over  again,  that  our  title  to  54°  40'  is  so  clear,  so 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  or  hesitation  that  he  who 
falters  in  maintaining  it  at  once  by  the  sword  is  recreant 
to  the  love  of  his  country." 

The  United  States  had  offered  49°  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea,  and  Great  Britain  had  offered  49°  from  the 
mountains  to  the  Columbia,  and  by  it  to  the  sea.  Hence 
these  incisive  words  of  Mr.  Evans  cut  off  much  verbiage 
and  moved  the  controversy  far  along  from  rhetorical 
and  political  harangue  toward  an  intelligent  and  equit- 
able conclusion.  "  What,  then,  is  the  actual  matter  in 
dispute  ?  It  is  only  that  strip  of  land  lying  between  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  latitude  of  forty-nine,  being  a 
triangle,  extending  along  tht  Pacific  two  hundied  miles 
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and  from  the  river  to  the  ocean  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
containing  in  all,  according  to  my  computation,  about 
58,000  square  miles." 

Mr.  Calhoun  braced  these  views  and  hastened  the  con- 
clusion by  compromise  in  one  of  his  best  speeches,  and 
Mr.  Webster  added  impetus  again  in  the  same  direction : 
"  One  who  has  observed  attentively,"  he  said,  "  what  has 
transpired  here  and  in  England  within  the  last  three 
months,  must,  I  think,  perceive  that  public  opinion,  in 
both  countries,  is  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  this  con- 
troversy ought  to  be  settled,  and  is  not  very  diverse,  in  the 
one  country  or  the  other,  as  to  the  general  basis  of  such 
settlement.  That  basis  is  the  offer  made  by  the  United 
States  to  England  in  182G." 

To  this  complexion  the  Oregon  question  had  come  in 
the  Senate  at  the  close  of  March,  1846,  and  the  end  seemed 
near.  However,  Mr.  Cass  renewed  the  struggle,  assert- 
ing that  the  just  claim  of  the  United  States  "  extended 
from  California  to  the  Russian  boundary,"  and  he  was 
disposed  to  press  that  claim,  at  the  peril  of  war,  which, 
he  thought,  had  been  too  gloomily  represented.  But  this 
created  only  another  verbal  eddy  in  the  majestic  current 
of  thought  and  speech  that  was  flowing  on  toward  the 
peaceful  sea.  As  the  debate  went  on  over  the  resolu- 
tion of  notice  to  quit  joint  occupation,  the  tendency  to 
compromise  on  49°  grew  more  and  more  evident,  and 
finally  this  appeared  inevitable.  It  remained  only  a 
question  of  time  based  on  the  calculation  how  much 
would  be  needed  to  deliver  prepared  speeches  and  work 
party  tactics  and  advance  personal  interests. 

The  resolution  of  notice  had  passed  the  House  Feb- 
ruary ninth,  and  canre  at  once  to  the  Senate.  So  fully 
had  the  expectation  of  a  compromise  line  and  peace  pos- 
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sessed  the  Senate,  while  it  was  known  that  favorable  ne- 
gotiations were  going  on,  that  it  became  a  matter  unim- 
portant whether  the  vote  for  notice  passed  or  not.  But 
it  was  passed  April  23,  1846,  by  a  vote  of  forty-two  to 
ten,  with  two  important  amendments :  a  stronjr  su^^o-es- 
tion  to  both  governments  that  the  differences  between 
them  be  adjusted  amicably  and  speedily,  and  that  the 
]^resident  take  his  own  time  to  serve  the  notice,  and  give 
it  "  at  his  discretion." 

The  notice  was  thus  relieved  of  its  war  features,  and 
Congress  and  the  people  of  anxiety  about  war.  For 
men,  prominent  in  both  houses,  had  asserted  that  both 
nations  would  favor  a  compromise,  and  so  an  amicable 
adjustment.  In  the  confident  expectation  of  a  treaty  on 
this  basis,  anxiety  abated,  and  commerce,  trade,  and  the 
general  pursuits  of  peace  began  to  resume  their  old  cur- 
rents. 

For  four  months  and  twenty-one  days  after  its  intro- 
duction by  the  message  of  President  Polk  this  subject  had 
engrossed  Congress  and  the  country.  Tiie  lack  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  it  made  the  progress  of  discussion  tardy 
and  warm.  For  it  was  a  tedious  and  trying  process,  in 
a  deliberative  body,  to  separate  the  traditions,  assertions, 
impressions,  and  patriotic  passions  from  the  real  facts  and 
rights  in  the  case.  But  the  great  debate  over  "  Fifty- 
four  Forty,  or  Fight "  ended  in  a  peaceful  and  mutually 
satisfactory  mauuer. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


AT    LAST   A    TREATY. 


The  first  article  in  this  treaty  reads  as  follows : 
"  From  the  point  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitude  where  the  boundary  laid  down  in  existing  trea- 
ties and  conventions  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  terminates,  the  line  of  boundary  between 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  her 
liritanuic  Majesty  shall  be  continued  westward  along  the 
said  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle 
of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  thence  southerly  through  the  middle 
of  the  said  channel,  and  of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  :  Provided,  however,  that  the  navigation  of  the 
whole  of  the  said  channel  and  straits,  south  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  remain  free  and  open  to 
both  parties." 

For  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  write  and 
sign  that  article  required  fifty-four  years,  two  months, 
and  six  days.  On  the  11th  of  IMay,  1792,  Captain 
Robert  Gray,  of  Boston,  discovered  the  Columbia  River, 
and  so  established  a  United  States  title  to  the  country 
that  it  drains.  On  the  17th  of  July,  1846,  this  article 
having  been  previously  ratified  by  each  government,  was 
exchanged  at  London  between  the  two  governments, 
and  so  the  title  was  confiroied  to  the  United  States. 

When  the  two  governments  were  in  negotiation  as  to 
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the  northern  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in 
1807,  Mr.  Jefferson  wished  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to 
be  the  line  between  the  two,  "  as  far  as  their  said  re- 
spective territories  extend  in  that  direction."  Tiie 
English  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  prevented  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  projected  agreement.  After  the  war,  and 
in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  no  notice  was  paid  to  the 
boundary  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  As  that 
treaty  provided  for  the  restoration  of  all  possessions 
taken  by  either  from  the  other  during  the  war,  Astoria 
was  claimed  by  the  United  States.  England  declined  to 
give  it  up,  as  never  having  been  a  national  possession  of 
the  United  States,  but  private  property,  and  sold,  as  an 
individual  enterprise,  to  English  subjects  before  its  for- 
mal capture.  It  was,  however,  restored  as  a  piece  of 
property,  but  the  question  of  national  title  and  sover- 
eignty in  it  was  kept  in  abeyance. 

At  the  time  of  its  restoration  Astoria  was  a  stockade 
post,  150  by  250  feet,  with  two  bastions,  twenty-one  pieces 
of  small  artillery  and  sixty-five  men,  of  whom  twenty- 
three  were  white,  and  the  rest  half-breeds  and  Ilawai- 
ians.  In  1818,  the  question  of  boundary  again  became  a 
matter  of  negotiation  at  London,  through  Messrs.  Rush 
and  Gallatin.  The  English  commissioners  made  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  riglit  of  navigating  the  Mississippi, 
but  of  course  failed,  and  finally  agreed  to  the  49°  from 
the  Lake  of  the  "Woods  to  tiie  mountains.  In  discussing 
claims  to  territory  beyond  the  mountains  the  American 
commissioners  "  did  not  assert  that  the  United  States 
ha<l  a  perfect  right  to  that  country,  but  insisted  that 
their  claim  was  at  least  good  against  Great  Britain." 
On  the  other  hand  the  English  commissioners  did  not 
propose  any  boundary,  but  intimated  that  the  Columbia 
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would  best  accommodate  both,  and  said  that  England 
would  insist  on  holding  the  mouth  of  it  in  common  with 
the  United  States.  In  this  mutual  dissent  and  failure 
the  plan  of  joint  occupation  for  ten  years  was  adopted 
and  signed  October  20,  1818. 

The  next  year  the  Florida  Treaty  made  the  United 
States  an  heir  to  all  Spanish  claims  and  rights  north 
of  42°.  Early  in  1820,  the  House  of  Representatives 
raised  inquiries  concerning  the  settlements  on  the  Pa- 
cilic,  and  the  expediency  of  occupying  the  Columbia.  A 
committee  reported  that  the  whole  territory  from  41°  to 
5oo,  if  not  to  60°,  belonged  of  right  to  the  United  States, 
and  they  recommended  "  small  trading  guards  "  on  the 
heads  of  the  ^Missouri,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colutnbia 
to  protect  immigration  and  trade.  The  report,  with  es- 
timat«is  of  cost,  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  business 
sle])t  again  till  1823. 

That  year  a  peculiar  project  was  started  by  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  thus  stated  by  INIr.  Benton  :  "  That 
each  of  he  three  powers,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States,  having  claims  on  the  northwest  of  Amer- 
ica, should  divide  the  country  between  them,  each  taking 
a  third.  In  this  plan  of  partition  each  was  to  receive 
a  share  of  the  continent  from  the  sea  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Russia  taking  the  northern  slice,  the  United 
States  the  sontliern,  and  Great  Britain  the  centre,  with 
54o  40'  for  her  northern  boundary,  and  49°  for  her 
southern.'*  The  project  \Vas  not  acceptable  to  the  other 
parties.  In  offering  it  Mr.  Rush  stipulated  that  the 
United  States  would  not  settle  north  of  49°,  if  the  Eng- 
lish would  confine  themselves  between  it  and  54°  40' 
In  view  of  this  offer  by  the  United  States  in  1823,  Eng- 
land must  have  looked  with  surprise  on  our  claim  to 
54o  40'  in  184G,  with  the  alternative  of  war. 
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Extracts  from  two  letters  of  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary 
of  State,  will  show  how  the  United  States  regarded  her 
rights  over  the  inoiuitains  at  that  time:  "The  right  of 
the  United  States  from  the  42d  to  the  4yth  parallels  of 
latitude  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  consider  as  unquestion- 
able." And  again  :  "I  mention  the  latitude  of  Hfty-one 
as  the  bound  within  which  we  are  willing  to  limit  the 
future  settlements  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  As,  how- 
ever, the  line  is  already  run  in  latitude  forty-nine  to  the 
Stony  Mountains,  should  it  be  earnestly  insisted  upon  by 
Great  Britain,  we  will  consent  to  carry  it  into  continu- 
ance on  the  same  parallel  to  the  sea."  ^ 

AVhen  the  proposal  for  a  tripartite  plan  failed,  the 
United  States  offered  joint  occupation  for  ten  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  English  were  to  make  no  settlements 
north  of  55°  or  south  of  49°.  The  English  offered  49° 
to  the  Columbia,  and  thence  to  the  sea  by  it,  with  free- 
dom of  settlement,  navigation  and  travel,  to  both  parties 
throughout  the  entire  territory  for  ten  years,  lioth 
offers  were  rejected,  and  the  question  rested  till  1827. 

"When  the  convention  of  joint  occupation  was  then 
expiring,  negotiations  were  revived.  Great  Britain  re- 
newed her  last  offer,  and  the  United  Stiites  repeated  the 
offer  of  1818,  which  was  substantially  —  the  49th  to  the 
sea,  free  and  perpetual  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  set- 
tlers of  either  nation  outside  these  agreed  boundaries 
could  remain  for  ten  years,  but  no  more  new  ones. 
The  proposals  were  mutually  declined,  and  the  policy 
of  joint  occupation  was  renewed  to  run  indefinitely, 
with  right  to  termination  on  notice  of  one  year  by 
either  party.     This  was  in  1827. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Livingston,  Secretary  of  State,  informed 

'  Debates  in  Congress,  vol.  xv.,  534. 
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Mr.  Van  Biiren,  minister  to  England,  that  "  the  subject 
is  open  for  discussion,  and  until  the  rights  of  the  parties 
can  be  settled  by  negotiation  ours  can  suffer  nothing  by 
delay."  The  delay  continued,  without  any  prominent 
attention  to  the  matter,  till  1843.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Everett,  our  minister  to  England,  was  instructed  that 
"  the  offer  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  al- 
though it  has  once  been  rejected,  may  be  again  ten- 
dered, together  with  the  right  of  navigating  the  Colum- 
bia uf)on  equitable  terms.  IJeyond  this  the  President 
[Mr.  Tyler]  is  not  now  prepared  to  go."  But  nothing 
was  done  of  note  or  progress.^  It  was  the  year  foUow- 
inii  in  which  Mr.  Pakenham  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
on  the  Oregon  question,  arrived  at  Washington,  but  he 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,  our  Secretary  of  State,  only  renewed 
the  failure  of  all  their  predecessors. 

When  Mr.  Polk  gave  his  inaugural  in  1845,  negotia- 
tions had  been  merely  prolonged  without  any  visible 
progress.  Yet  it  should  be  said  that  a  gain  was  made 
in  obtaining  claims  and  the  offer  of  limits,  that  were 
mutually  rejected.  In  this  way  the  area  and  scope  of 
the  controversy  became  narrower,  and  it  gathered  and 
concentrated  information,  showing  to  the  studious  and 
refle(aing  where  the  dividing  line  would  probably  run. 
It  was  a  growth  of  public  knowledge  and  of  opinion, 
and  this  was  as  slow  as  it  was  indispensable.  The 
President  used  the  occasion  to  state  that  "our  title 
to  the  country  of  the  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestion- 
able," and  he  recommended  that  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
laws  and  the  benefits  of  our  republican  institutions  be 
extended  over  the  Americans  there. 

Matters  then  went  on  quietly  till  December,  and  nego* 

1  Senate  Document,  489, 1st  Session,  29tli  Congress,  ISll. 
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tiation  kept  up  a  bare  vitality  through  the  summer,  as  the 
correspondence  showed,  wlien  published.  Mr.  McLane, 
the  American  minister  to  England,  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Secret.iry  of  State,  with  a  resume  of 
previous  negotiations  and  the  views  of  the  administra- 
tion, since  he  might  be  able  to  use  opportunities  and  in- 
fluence the  English  ministry  dh-ectly  or  indirectly  in  the 
matter.  This  was  in  July,  1845.  In  this  commujiica- 
tion  of  the  Secretary  it  was  made  to  appear,  almost  as 
if  a  discovery,  that  "  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  Admiralty 
Iidet  and  Puget  Sound,  with  their  fine  harbors  and  rich 
surrounding  soil,  are  all  south  of  this  parallel,'*  —  49°, 
while  the  country  in  dispute  north  of  this  was  disparaged 
as  comparatively  worthless.  IMr.  I5uchanan  discarded 
arbitration,  and  showed  that  the  United  States  were 
shut  u[)  to  compromise  on  the  much  repeated  offer  of 
forty-nine,  or  to  the  exclusive  claim  of  the  whole  of 
Oregon,  with   "  war  almost  inevitable." 

It  was  wisely  concluded  that  the  judgment  of  the  civil- 
ized world  would  be  adverse  to  the  last  resort,  if  Great 
Britain  should  vield  all  south  of  49°.  The  President 
had  offered  this  and  free  ports  to  England  on  Vancou- 
ver, south  of  it,  but  with  no  rights  of  navigation  on  the 
Columbia  as  previously  proposed.  This  last  offer,  he  af- 
firmed, he  could  not  make  to  any  foreign  power,  and  it 
was  ho[)ed  that  the  offer  now  made  of  free  ports  ou 
Vancouver  would  offset  the  withdrawal  of  that  on  the 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Pakenham  refused  this  last  offer  without  even 
referring  it  for  home  advice,  and  so,  a  month  later, 
the  last  of  August,  the  President  formally  withdrew  it. 
He  was  the  more  ready  to  do  this  because,  as  he  said, 
he  would  not  have  made  so  liberal  an  offer  if  he  had  not 
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been  entangled  and  constrained  by  the  offers  of  his  pred- 
ecessors in  a  government  that  never  dies.  In  a  closing 
extremity  he  intimated  through  the  secretary  to  Minister 
McLane,  that  he  would  concede  the  whole  of  Vancouver, 
but  "  will  not  renew  his  former  offer,  nor  submit  any 
other  proposition."  Then  the  next  step  must  be  taken 
by  Great  Dritain.  This  was  said  as  late  as  November 
5,  1845.  After  this  manner  the  summer  passed  in  fruit- 
less negotiation,  except  that  the  range  of  international 
debate  was  narrowed,  and  the  points  in  it  sharpened. 
Then,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  "  the 
winter  of  our  discontent "  opened  with  the  annual 
messMi^e  of  December  2d,  on  the  ardent  ultimatum  of 
*'  Fii'ty-four  Forty,  jr  Fight." 

Two  things  should  be  here  noted.  The  Vancouver 
question  was  added  as  a  new  item  in  the  struggle. 
While  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  compromise  on 
the  49°  on  the  main  land,  there  was  the  grand  island  of 
Vancouver,  about  twice  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  which 
this  line,  when  continued,  would  divide. 

As  early  as  1826,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  proposal 
was  made  by  Mr.  Iluskisson,  an  Engiisli  plenipotenti- 
ary, to  turn  the  boundary  south  from  the  4!)th  so  much 
as  to  give  all  of  Vancouver  to  Great  Britain.  Then 
the  discovery  was  more  and  more  obvious  to  the  United 
States  that  Great  Britain  was  but  a  proxy  to  the  real 
j)arty  in  interest  with  whom  the  American  govern- 
ment had  to  do,  —  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  This 
was  the  power  back  of  the  throne,  a  huge  chartered  and 
continental  monopoly,  too  much  for  the  English  minis- 
try as  it  was  for  th^  true  English  interest. 

Only  two  days  before  Lord  Aberdeen  sent  his  draft  of 
a  treaty  to  minister  Pakenham,   which  was  adopted  as 
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the  treaty  of  1846,  Sir  John  Pelley,  tlien  governor  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  had  an  interview  with  his  lord- 
ship, and  pressed  his  theory  of  the  water  houndary.  To 
make  sure,  if  possible,  the  interests  of  his  company,  he  im- 
mediately wrote  out  and  forwarded  his  theory  and  wishes 
to  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  they  might  find  place  in  the 
treaty.  II(i  assumes  that  Vancouver  will  be  taken  by 
Great  Britain  "  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  conven- 
ience." Thus,  of  the  three  possible  channels  from  the 
49th  parallel  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  south  into  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  he  proposes  the  one  nearest  to  the  con- 
tinent, with  the  remark :  "  The  only  objection  to  this  is 
giving  to  the  United  States  the  valuable  Island  of 
Whidbey ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  avoided  in 
an  amicable  adjustment." 

As  he  could  hardly  run  a  yawl  between  the  continent 
and  this  island,  and  so  call  that  passage  "  the  middle  of 
the  channel,"  he  reluctantly  concedes  the  loss  of  Whid- 
bey. So  grpsping  was  this  huge  monopoly,  whose  next 
step  might  us  reasonably  have  been  to  claim  the  kelp 
and  seawee<l  on  the  mainland  shores.  Of  course,  when 
the  machine  becomes  superior  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  creature  to  be  above  the  creator,  the  outlook  is  ser- 
ious for  the  commonalty.  It  finally  appeared  that  only 
a  foreign  power,  and  in  its  immigrating  force,  could  han- 
dle that  organized  and  embodied  selfishness  of  pounds 
sterling. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  at  this  late  day  in 
monopolies,  and  early  one  in  the  rights  of  the  people,  a 
free  government  might  profit  by  noted  historic  exam- 
ples. Anthony  Crozat,  with  imperial  and  solitary  sway 
from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
from  the  Great  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes ;  the  chartered 
ID 
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"  Mississippi  Bubble,"  to  burst  over  the  same  domain  in 
the  hands  of  John  Law ;  this  Hudson  Bay  Company* 
with  territory  under  its  control  one  third  lar«^er  than  all 
Kurope  ;  the  East  India  Company  that  wrestled  oppres- 
sively with  pagans  and  successfully  with  Parliament ; 
and  half  a  dozen  railroad  men  who  can  set  a  price  for 
the  farmers  on  their  five  hundred  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  year  by  year,  and  fix  the  charge  on  the  transfer 
of  your  trunk  from  Bangor  to  Sun  Francisco  —  these 
illustrative  cases  should  suggest  to  government  to  keep 
outside  the  ring  of  chartered  monopolies,  and  inside  the 
vastly  more  important  ring  of  the  people. 

Sir  Richard  Pakenham  h..stily  declined  the  last  Amer- 
ican offer,  and  President  Polk  as  hastily  withdrew  it, 
and  announced  that  he  would  not  volunteer  another. 
Earl  AlxMileen  expressed  to  Pakenham  his  regrets  at 
this  withdrawal ;  indeed  he  both  lamented  and  condemned 
it ;  not  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  the  offer,  but  the  with- 
drawal left  nothing  for  diplomatic  dignity  to  lean  on  and 
start  from  as  a  basis  for  continued  negotiations.  It  em- 
barrassed the  English  government  by  closing  the  door 
to  compromise,  and  so  forcing  it  to  offer  arbitration  and 
abide  answer,  which  the  presidential  message  had  de- 
clined in  advance,  or  lie  swinging  in  the  current  of 
events,  which  in  some  senses  were  drifting  ominously  in 
the  direction  of  war. 

The  American  Cabinet,  alert  in  those  critical  and  anx- 
ious times,  was  not  insensible  to  the  rumors  floatins 
across  the  Atlantic  that  Great  Britain  was  making  un- 
usual  warlike  preparations.  On  official  inquiry  Aber- 
deen softened  the  anxieties,  but  did  not  entirely  remove 
them.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  year  Minister  Pakenhara 
proposed  arbitration,  not  on  the  title  to  the  whole  of 
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Oregon,  but  for  "  an  equitable  division,"  which  as  soon 
as  decorous,  or  within  six  days,  was  declined. 

So  closed  the  year  184").  To  the  people  under  both 
governnu'Uts  it  had  been  an  anxious  year,  and  it  closed 
gloomily.  For  while  tendencies  within  tlie  screens  of 
diplomacy  were  toward  an  amicable  settlement  by  com- 
promise, the  citizens  at  large  knew  nothin<(  of  this  posi- 
tively. Later  and  bold  assurances  by  leading  men  in 
the  government  that  there  would  be  no  war,  gave  some 
buoyancy  to  drooping  hopes,  under  the  impression  that 
these  men  had  some  inside  views  of  the  future.  Before 
the  first  montli  of  the  new  year  had  gone  by  Pak- 
enhara  made  a  qualified  renewal  of  arbitrators  to  the 
effect  that  they  should  first  see  whether  either  party 
had,  of  riizht,  a  title  to  the  whole  territory,  and  if  not, 
they  should  then  make  an  equitable  division.  To  this 
Buchanan  replied  that  the  plan  embodied  too  much 
temptation  to  the  arbitrators  to  attem|)t  to  please  hoth 
parties  by  dividing  the  territory  between  them.  IIo 
added,  "  the  continued  conviction  of  the  President  that 
tlu!  United  States  hold  the  best  title  in  existence  to  the 
whole  of  this  territory,*'  and  "  that  he  does  not  believe 
the  territorial  rights  of  this  nation  to  be  a  proper  subject 
for  arbitration." 

On  the  day  preceding,  February  3,  Minister  INIc- 
Lane  writes  hopefully  to  Secretary  Buchanan.  lie  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  a  settlement  could  be  effected 
by  compromise,  and  that  he  could,  if  thought  best,  sectne 
from  the  English  Cabinet  a  reopening  of  negotiations. 
He  thinks  he  can  draw  from  it  an  offer  similar  to  the  one 
made  by  INIr.  Polk,  which  ]Mr.  Pakenham  declined  with- 
out reference  to  his  government,  that  is,  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  with  free  ports  on  Vancouver  south  of  it.    And 
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to  save  both  American  and  English  feeling  he  would 
vary  it  by  offering  to  continue  the  privilegijs  of  the  Hud- 
son IJiiy  Company,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
for  seven  or  ten  years.  There  was  hope  in  this  dis- 
patch, from  the  fact  that  our  minister  to  England  had 
b(!en  studying  English  sentiment,  and  seemed  to  have 
discovered  regrets  on  their  part  that  the  offjr  in  <jues- 
tion  was  rejected,  and  that  its  renewal  would  be  wel- 
comed, if  Great  Britain  could  do  it  without  compromis- 
ing her  dignity. 

Our  secretary  replied  promptly,  and  encouraged  our 
minister  to  draw  from  that  government  the  substance  of 
the  old  offer,  yet  with  such  variations  as  to  make  it  in  a 
measure  new,  and  so  save  each  government  from  the  hu- 
miliation of  an  apparent  retraction.  After  Mr.  McLane 
had  informed  Secretary  Buchanan  that  he  could  not 
honorably  draw  from  Loid  Aberdeen  an  offer  unless  he 
*' could  olRcially  know  that  the  proposition  would  proba- 
bly be  acceptable  at  Washington,"  the  secretary  em- 
powered the  minister  to  secure,  for  substance,  the  offer 
in  (juestion. 

By  such  careful  and  tedious  and  sensitive  processes 
did  this  boundary  question  drag  its  slow  length  along. 
More  than  once  these  two  great  Christian  powers  verged 
on  the  edge  of  battlefields,  under  the  pressure  of  punc- 
tilios. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  and  by,  in  the  great 
scales  of  humanity  and  civilization,  nat'onal  pride  and 
eti(juette  will  not  oi  ^weigh  the  horrors  of  war. 

Another  month  \  \ssed,  and  diplomacy  was  hastened 
and  made  easier  by  e  serving  of  notice  on  Great  Brit- 
ain that  the  joint  occ  ,ation  of  Oregon  would  terminate 
ill  a  twelvemonth.  1  le  passage  of  a  resolution  to  this 
effect  in  Congress  ha^  already  been  detailed.     Its  pas- 
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sage  was  a  practical  declaration  for  closing  the  long  con- 
troversy, and  a  broad  confidence  that  it  would  be  closed 
amicably.  The  vote  in  Congress  and  the  notice  in  P^ng- 
land  were  anticipated,  and  not  oidy  created  no  8ur])rise, 
but  were  rather  welcomed  as  an  anticipat^'d  relief. 

The  delicate  and  tentative  eflorts  of  our  minister  to 
draw  from  the  English  government  the  olfer  mentioned 
were  well  timed  with  the  approaching  notice,  as  the  offer 
left  England  on  or  very  near  to  the  time  of  the  arrivnl 
of  the  notice.  It  was  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  Cth  of  June,  in  the  draft  of  a  new  treaty.  It  was 
approved  by  the  Senate,  and  at  once  matters  hastened  to 
a  finality.  The  rapidity  of  action  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  Oregon  question  is  worthy  the  momentum  that  it  had 
gained  In  so  many  years  of  j)rogress.  The  compacted 
dates  and  acts  that  rounded  the  grand  juriod  may  be 
noted  here.  On  the  Gth  of  June  the  Secretary  of  State 
received  from  Mr.  Packenham  the  English  draft  of  a 
Dew  treaty,  covering  the  Oregon  question;  on  the  lOth 
the  President  submitted  it  to  the  Senate  for  advice;  on 
the  12th  the  Senate  advised  its  acceptance  ;  on  the  16th 
it  was  signed  by  iMessrs.  Packeidiam  and  Buchanan  ;  on 
the  16th  it  went  to  the  Senate  for  approval  ;  on  the  18th 
they  ratified  it ;  on  the  22d  it  was  sent  to  London  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  English  ratification  ;  on  the  17th  of 
July  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  London  ;  and 
on  the  5th  of  August  President  Polk  proclaimed  the 
Oregon  Treaty  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  here  that  the  draft  of  this 
treaty  war  entirely,  and  word  for  word,  from  the  pen  of 
the  English  ministry.  This  should  be  remembered  when 
we  come  to  consider  how  obscure  and  complex  and  sur- 
prising the  interpretation  of  it  was  made  for  twenty-five 
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years  afterward,  by  the  English  government.  And  in 
presenting  the  case  finally  to  the  Emperor  William  for 
arbitration,  Mr.  Bancroft  aptly  put  the  law  of  contracts 
as  laid  down  by  Grotius,  that  "  where  the  contract  is 
obscure  the  interpretation  must  be  against  the  party  who 
draughted  it;"  and  by  Vattel :  "If  he  v/ho  could  and 
should  express  himself  plainly  and  freely  has  not  done 
so,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  He  cannot  be  permitted, 
subsequently,  to  introduce  restrictions  which  he  has  not 
expressed."  And  this  is  old  Roman  law,  that  an  obscure 
contract  must  harm  him  making  it,  if  any  one. 

The  worth  and  force  of  this  treaty,  fifty-four  years  in 
growth,  are  set  forth  in  its  first  article,  already  quoted. 
Two  subordinate  yet  important  items  should  be  here 
mentioned :  The  United  States  is  put  under  obligation 
to  regard  all  the  property  and  possessory  rights  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  south  of  tlie  forty-ninth  parallel. 
Also,  the  property  of  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Com- 
pany between  the  Columbia  and  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
is  to  be  confirmed  to  that  Company,  and  the  United 
States  may  take  it  on  an  agreed  valuation. 

These  two  items  are  in  reality  one,  for  the  Puget 
Sound  Agricultural  Company  was  only  another  form  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  working  in  the  line  of  agri- 
culture, and  somewhat  of  colonization.  Surplus  funds 
of  the  fur  company  were  added  to  two  stations  or  farms 
of  the  company,  and  used,  under  this  new  form  and 
title,  by  an  arrangement  of  the  company,  and  the  new 
"  company,"  so  called,  was  no  separate  chartered  organ- 
ization. It  held  the  relations  to  the  fur  company  that 
any  trading  factory  had.  It  paid  the  company  for  sup- 
plies received,  and  charged  it  with  supplies  furnished,  as 
any  branch  house  in  a  large  firm.     When  the  fur  com- 
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pany  set  it  up  it  reserved  the  "  supreme  control  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company."  This  was  five 
or  six  years  before  the  treaty  was  made,  and  the  policy 
served  a  good  end.  Two  claimants  instead  of  one  could 
ask  indemnity  when  the  United  States  came  in  posses- 
sion. The  real  Company,  the  Hudson  Bay,  filed  a  chiira 
of  $3,822,036.37,  and  the  pretender,  or  quasi  company, 
$1,168,000  more,  a  portion  of  which  claims  was  allowed 
and  paid.  In  a  final  settlement,  November,  1864,  the 
United  States  paid  over  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
as  indemnity  $450,000,  and  to  the  other  $200,000  — 
less  than  one  seventh  of  the  original  claim. 

So,  therefore,  at  the  last,  as  at  the  first,  and  alwavs 
between,  the  United  States  had  to  do  with  this  great 
monopoly.  It  was  the  second,  yet  greater  self  of  Great 
Britain  in  North  America.  In  the  matters  of  the  New 
World,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  the  secret  prov- 
idence of  England,  and  it  quietly  foreordained.  That 
magnificent  and  semicontinental  monopoly  stood  s(juarely 
in  opposition  to  the  growth  of  British  dominions  in  North 
America,  and  it  did  it  by  vigilantly  and  despotically  jsre- 
venting  the  growth  of  civilization  on  the  northern  half 
of  the  continent.  The  plough  and  saw-mill  and  anvil 
and  the  hum  of  village  industries  must  not  frighteu  the 
beaver. 

It  is  on  the  authority  of  leading  English  authors  that 
these  strong  statement.^  are  made,  a  few  passages  from 
which  will  close  this  chapter.  "To  say,  then,  that  the 
trade  of  this  countiy  [England]  has  been  fostered  and 
extended  by  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Company  is 
exactly  contrary  to  the  truth."  "  If  the  Company  were 
to  be  destroyed  to-morrow,  would  England  be  poorer  ? 
Would  there  not  rather  be  demanded  from  the  hands  of 
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our  own  manufacturers  ten  times  the  quantity  of  goods 
which  is  sent  abroad,  under  the  present  system,  to  pur- 
chase skins  ?  We  boast  that  we  make  no  slaves,  none 
at  least  that  can  taint  our  soil,  or  fret  our  sight ;  but  we 
take  the  child  of  the  forest,  whom  God  has  given  us  to 
civilize,  and  commit  him,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
most  iron  of  despotisms  —  a  comoiercial  monopoly." 
"  Nor,  turning  from  the  results  of  our  policy  upon  the 
native  population  to  its  effect  upon  the  settlers  and  col- 
onists, is  there  greater  cause  for  congratulation."  "The 
system  which  has  made  the  native  a  slave  is  making  the 
settler  a  rebel."  It  has  "  driven  the  best  settlers  into 
American  territory,  and  left  the  rest,  as  it  were,  packing 
Uj)  their  trunks  for  the  journey."  "  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  has  positive  interests  antagonistic  to  those 
of  an  im{)ortant  settlement."  "  It  is  a  body  whose 
history,  tendency,  traditions,  and  prospects  are  equally 
and  utterly  opposed  to  the  existence  within  its  hunting- 
grounds  of  an  active,  wealthy,  independent,  and  flourish- 
ing colony." 


CHAPTER  XXIX, 

WHAT    DID    THE    TREATY   MEAN? 

The  Oregon  Treaty  was  proclaimed  as  the  law  of 
the  land,  but  it  remained  to  run  the  lines.  This  would 
seem  to  be  an  easy  work  that  could  be  promptly  done, 
especially  as  the  most  of  it  was  on  a  parallel  of  latitude. 
But  there  was  an  august  delay.  Nine  years  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  the  President,  in  1855,  rec- 
ommended that  the  survey  be  made.  The  next  year 
Congress  created  a  Boundary  Commission ;  in  1857 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  unite  with  English 
commissioners,  and  on  June  27th  of  that  year  they  lield 
their  first  meeting.  The  head  commissioners  were,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq., 
and  for  the  English  government  "  our  trusty  and  well-be- 
loved James  Charles  Prevost,  Esq.,  a  captain  in  Our 
Royal  Navy." 

The  Ashburton  Treaty  had  fixed  the  boundary  on  tho 
forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  eight  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  miles  westward  from  the  Lake  of  the 
"Woods.  One  half  of  such  a  distance  would  prolong  it 
to  the  Pacific.  Thence  it  was  to  folk)w  this  parallel  and 
take,  as  the  treaty  worded  it,  "  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island," 
and  follow  it  through  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  ocean. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  it  appeared, 
though  the  reasons  are  not  obvious,  that  Captain  Pre- 
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vost  was  limited  to  run  and  mark  only  the  water  line, 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  open  ocean  —  "  so  much  of 
the  line  of  boundary  hereinbefore  described  as  is  to  be 
traced  from  the  point  where  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
north  latitude  strikes  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia"  —  the  Pacific  coast.  Perhaps  this  was  best, 
for  sooner  or  later  the  final  struggle  between  the  two 
governments  was  to  come  in  dividing  that  archipelago 
between  the  mainland  and  Vancouver's. 

Foot  by  foot,  as  I  have  traced  the  battle  of  diplomacy^ 
from  the  lost  one  of  the  sword  at  Yorktown,  the  retiring 
English  had  disputed  the  yielding  ground.  Starting  on 
the  forty-ninth  parallel,  to  which  the  English  and  French 
fathers  had  agreed  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  demark- 
ing  Hudson  Bay  possessions  from  the  ancient  Louisiana, 
that  boundary  had  now  been  prolonged  to  the  Pacific. 
As  an  astronomical  line,  stated  in  astronomical  terms  in 
the  treaty,  it  was  hopelessly  above  the  intermeddling  and 
interrogations  of  state  papers,  signed  ''with  the  highest 
consideration."  Astronomy  was  too  strong  for  diplomacy, 
and  so  what  could  not  be  varied  was  left  unfinished,  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  ocean,  and  Captain  Pre- 
vost  must  begin  his  work  on  the  coast,  where,  in  the  com- 
plexity of  channels,  there  could  be  a  forced  ambiguity 
in  the  treaty. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  map  or  chart  was  at- 
tached to  the  treaty  of  1846  that  would  have  insured  a 
general  agreement  on  its  intent.  When  the  treaty  of 
1783  was  draughted,  the  joint  commissioners,  says  Ban- 
croft, "in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  possibility  of  a 
future  dispute  about  boundaries  "  marked  them  on  Mit- 
chell's map.  But  in  this  case  neither  party  had  geograph- 
ical knowledge  enough  of  that  breadth  of  archipelago  to 
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furnish  a  descriptive  plan  of  it.  In  speaking  of  this  Sir 
Richard  Pakenhara  says:  "It  is  my  belief  tliat  neither 
Lord  Aberdeen,  nor  Mr.  McLane,  nor  Mr.  Buchanan 
possessed  at  that  time  a  sulliciently  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  geography  or  hydrography  of  the  region  in  (jues- 
tion  to  enable  tliem  to  define  more  accurately  what  was 
the  intended  line  of  boundary  than  is  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  treaty."  The  treaty  of  178.'},  for  the  same 
reasons,  entailed  the  same  diHiculties  for  the  Asliburton 
Treaty  to  settle.  Notably  the  prior  treaty  placed  the 
boundary  point  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  many  miles 
out  of  the  way  north,  and  guessed  outside  of  a  hundred 
on  the  sources  of  the  IMississippi,  and  left  the  "  true  St. 
Croix"  and  "the  highlands  "  on  the  Maine  border  for  a 
hard  search  and  final  compromise  in  the  Ashburton 
Treaty. 

When  the  British  Admiralty  sent  Vancouver  to  the 
northwest  coast  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  they  instructed 
him  to  watch  carefully  for  cliannels  and  rivers  leading 
into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  with  the  hope  that 
water  communication  might  be  discovered  from  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  As  we  have  seen,  he 
barely  escaped  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  that  Cap- 
tain Gray  made  soon  after.  So  little  was  known  of 
American  geography,  even  after  the  Revolution. 

Very  few  sections  in  this  world  could  offer  so  good  a 
field  for  diplomatic  finesse  in  running  an  undetermintjd 
boundary  as  that  medley  of  land  and  water  between  the 
continent  and  Vancouver,  being  about  fifty  miles  in 
breadth,  east  and  west,  and  having  a  length  for  its  seve- 
ral channels  of  perhaps  sixty,  north  and  south.  In  these 
three  thousand  s(juare  miles  there  are  thirty-nine  islands 
that  have  come  under  name  and  description,  that  range 
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from  sixteen  miles  to  less  than  one  fourth  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  from  fifty-four  to  one  half  a  square  mile  in 
area.  Besides,  there  are  very  many  unnamed  smaller 
ones,  and  they  all  have  more  or  less  value  for  grazing, 
agriculture,  and  timber.  Thkough  these  islands,  a  hun- 
dred or  so,  and  in  an  area  about  twice  as  large  as  Rhode 
Island,  there  run  ten  channels  southward,  but  combine 
in  three  as  they  empty  into  the  Straits  of  Fuca ;  the 
eastern  is  the  Rosario,  the  middle  one  is  hardly  worth  a 
name  for  our  purpose,  and  the  western  is  the  Canal  de 
Ilaro.  The  scenery  here  is  peculiarly  grand  and  wild 
among  bold  shores  and  very  deep  waters,  with  mountain 
peaks  as  high  as  two  thousand  feet,  and,  in  one  instance, 
twenty-five  hundred  feet. 

Tiie  two  channels  worthy  of  account  are  the  Rosario 
and  the  De  Ilaro,  the  latter  being  about  one  half  wider 
and  deeper  than  tlie  former.  It  has  six  and  a  half  miles 
max'-num  width  to  four  of  Rosario.  Its  greatest  depth 
is  one  hundred  aiid  eigiity-three  fathoms  to  sixty  in  Ro- 
sario. Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  middle  or 
President's  chaimel  is  not  entitled  to  notice.  The  least 
depth  in  the  Canal  de  Ilaro  is  greater  than  the  greatest 
in  Rosario,  while  its  average  depths,  widths,  and  volume 
of  water  are  greatly  superior.  All  these  facts  would 
mark  the  Canal  de  Ilaro  as  "  the  channel  which  separates 
the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,"  answering  to 
these  words  of  the  treaty. 

The  marvel  is  that  England  should  name  any  other 
than  the  Ilaro  as  separating  the  continent  from  Van- 
couver, since,  when  the  treaty  was  made,  none  other 
was  known  to  the  negotiators  in  those  waters.  The 
term,  Rosario  Straits,  was  not  then  on  any  map  — 
English     French,   Spanish,  or  German  —  as  a  channel 
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between  that  island  and  the  mainland.  In  the  Royal 
Library  of  Berlin,  near  to  which  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion was  held,  a  library  rich  in  maps  and  charts,  tlie 
Haro  was  the  only  channel  named  for  the  region  where 
afterward  the  English  rushed  to  locate  the  Rosario. 
When  the  treaty  was  negotiated,  the  "  Rosario  Straits  " 
were  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and  these  waters 
did  not  touch  either  Vancouver  or  the  continent,  and 
the  Queen's  geographer  still  located  them  there  in  1848 
—  two  years  after  the  treaty  was  made.  Afterward 
they  appeared  where  the  English  could  use  them  for 
their  surprising  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

At  the  time  when  the  treaty  was  made  every  map  or 
chart  shows  "  Rosario  Straits  "  between  Texadu  and  the 
continent,  which  island  is  wholly  north  of  forty-nine 
and  a  half  degrees  north.  Tims  the  French  map  of 
Duflot  de  Mofras  of  1844  places  it.  But  the  next  year 
after  the  treaty  the  British  Admiralty  had  new  surveys 
made  by  Captain  Kellett,  and  in  their  next  map,  1849, 
they  introduced  these  straits  far  below  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  where  they  could  serve  their  interpretation  of 
the  treaty. 

But  this  complexity  of  islands  and  channels  suits  well 
the  genius  of  a  diplomacy  that  seeks  an  end  by  indirec- 
tion, and  delights,  therefore,  in  curves  and  siimosities 
and  ambiguities.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  liberal  word- 
ing of  a  treaty,  calling  for  a  boundary  across  such  re- 
gion, would  furnish  strong  temptation  to  evasion  by 
those  who  may  have  come  reluctantly  to  sign  it.  Had 
there  been  no  Vancouver  there  would  have  been  no 
question,  and  the  forty-ninth  parallel  would  have  car- 
ried the  boundary  direct  into  the  Pacific.  But  the 
United  States  conceded  all  of  Vancouver,  south  of  that 
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parallel,  for  amity,  and  did  not  presume  on  giving  up 
anything  else  of  consequence  south  of  that  latitude. 
They  conceded  it  only,  and  provided  for  taking  the  hest 
channel  that  separated  it  from  the  continent.  The 
main  point  was  to  leave  Vancouver  undivided  to  Great 
Britain.  In  182G  Huskisson,  the  English  plenipoten- 
tiary, proposed  to  Gallatin,  the  American  minister, 
to  run  so  far  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  on 
Vancouver  as  to  save  all  that  island  to  Great  Britain. 
This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  theory,  and  the 
deflection  of  the  line  of  forty-nine  was  only  to  give 
all  of  that  island,  and  no  more,  to  Great  Britain. 
Eminent  justice,  on  this  plan,  was  pleased  finally  to 
find  the  main  channel  to  be  the  one  nearest  to  the  con- 
ceded island,  thus  giving,  as  was  right,  all  the  other 
principal  islands  south  of  that  parallel  to  the  conceding 
government. 

But  there  were  three  channels  possible  for  vessels, 
and  between  the  best,  which  was  near  Vancouver,  and 
an  interior  one  near  the  continent,  there  lay  about  four 
hundred  square  miles,  in  which  were  several  promi- 
nent islands,  and  many  small  ones,  in  land-area  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  square  miles.  The  ownership 
and  sovereignty  of  these  were  involved  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  channel  question.  The  most  valuable  of 
all  the  islands  between  the  mainland  and  Vancouver 
was  San  Juan,  one  of  the  above,  containing  fifty-five 
square  miles,  and  the  most  of  it  good  grazing  laud  the 
larger  part  of  the  year. 

It  was  not  ominous  of  speedy  and  harmonious  con- 
clusion of  the  work  of  the  Boundary  Commission,  when 
Captain  Prevost  informed  Mr.  Campbell  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  run  the  land  line.     His  commission  con- 
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fined hira  to  the  water  line.  Over  tins  water  part  of 
the  northwestern  boundary  the  two  coinniissioiiers  con- 
sumed much  time  and  some  feeling.  Tlicy  had  seven 
official  interviews  in  the  fourteen  months  follow inir  tho 
first,  June  27,  1857,  and  fourteen  letters  from  each 
passed  between  October  28,  1857,  and  July  19,  1859. 
But  little  was  gained  by  the  commissioners  in  the  way 
of  settlement,  except  a  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  of 
the  intention  of  the  two  parties.  Special  skill  and  pro- 
ficiency were  shown  by  Captain  Prevost  how  not  to  do 
the  work. 

Naturally,  openly,  and  as  the  final  arbitration  showed, 
justly,  Mr.  Campbell  claimed  for  the  United  States  the 
Canal  de  Haro  according  to  the  intent  of  the  treaty. 
The  depth,  breadth,  and  volume  of  this  marked  it  as 
the  channel  from  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  on  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  The  facts  of  nature, 
developed  in  the  hydrographic  survey,  left  no  other  con- 
clusion. The  English  advocate  made  the  point  that  Do 
Ilaro  was  seldom  used  by  vessels,  but  Rosario  ordinar- 
ily. But  it  appeared  that  the  war  of  1812  broke  up  all 
trade  but  English  on  that  coast,  and  they  used  the  Ro- 
sario as  giving  them  the  best  access  to  their  trading- 
posts.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  boasted  that  "  they 
compelled  the  Americans  one  by  one  to  withdraw  from 
the  contest ; "  and  it  does  not  appear  that  an  American 
vessel  visited  those  waters  after  1810,  till  Commodore 
Wilkes  entered  them  in  1841.  This  plea  for  Rosario 
against  De  Haro  was  not  only  painfully  specious  but 
provoking  to  Americans. 

That  the  De  Haro  was  the  channel  was  the  under- 
standing at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty. 
Sir  Richard  Pakenham  quotes  Mr.  McLaue,  the  United 
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States  minister  to  England  in  the  negotiations,  as  say- 
ing that  the  "  boundary  about  to  be  proposed  by  her 
]SIajesty's  government  would  'probably  be  substantially 
to  divide  the  territory  by  the  extension  of  the  line  in  the 
parallel  of  forty-nine  degrees  to  the  sea,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  arm  of  the  sea  called  Birch's  Bay,  thence  by  the 
Canal  de  Ilaro  and  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  ocean.'  ** 
Lord  Russell  indorses  this  by  quoting  its  substance  in  a 
dispatch  to  Minister  Lyons,  and  adds  that  Mr.  Benton 
used  similar  language  in  the  Senate,  when  the  treaty 
came  under  discussion  before  that  body.  Mr.  Bancroft, 
who  was  a  member  of  President  Polk's  Cabinet  when 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan, Secretary  of  State  :  "  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  any  claim  of  this  character  will  be  seriously  pre- 
ferred by  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  to  any 
island  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Canal  de  Arro." 
Elsewhere  Mr.  Bancroft  writes :  "  Such  was  the  under- 
standing of  everybody  at  the  time  of  consummating  the 
treaty  in  P^ngland  and  at  Washington."  He  says  this 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Campbell  in  1858.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
who  signed  the  treaty  for  the  United  States,  expressly 
mentions  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  McLane,  our  ambassador  to 
England,  and  on  the  very  day  when  Mr.  Pakenham 
delivered  to  him  the  treaty,  the  Canal  de  Haro  as  the 
one  intended  by  the  treaty. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  in  his  first  letter,  Captain 
Prevost  declares  the  Rosario  Straits  to  be  the  channel 
of  the  treaty.  By  this  claim  he  throws  the  four  hun- 
dred square  miles  above  mentioned  and  the  important 
islands  therein  on  the  English  side  of  the  line.  Among 
these  was  the  island  of  San  Juan,  and  occupied  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  as  a  sheep  ranch,  with  animals 
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selling  at  eight  dollars  a  head.  Albeit  in  the  strug- 
gles to  retain  these  they  call  them  ^'  islets  of  little  or  no 
value." 

In  his  draught  of  instructions  Captain  Prevost  was 
informed  that   his  first   duty,  in  connection   with   tiio 
United  States  Commissioner,  "  will  be  to  determine  with 
accuracy  the  point  at  which  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
north  latitude  strikes  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  and  to  mark  that  point  by  a  substantial  monu- 
ment.*'    This  point  was  astronomically  and  satisfactorily 
fixed  by  the  chief  astronomers  and  surveyors  of  the  joint 
commission.     It  would  be  the  point  on  the  coast  of  the 
continent  from  which  the  land  line  of  boundary  would 
run  off  east,  and  the  water  line  west  on  the  forty-ninth 
parallel.     Captain  Prevost  was  willing  to  call  the  point 
a  true  and  accurately   taken   one   in    latitude,   and  to 
mark  the  spot  by  a  "  substantial  monument,"  but  ho 
would  not  consent  to  call  it  the  initial  or  starting-point 
of  the  water  line.     No  monument  was  set,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  inferred  that  the  English  commissioner  was 
under  secret  instructions  not  to  fix,  in  that  place,  the 
eastern  end  of  the  water  line,  and  that  the   English 
government  attached  considerable  importance  to  this  re- 
fusal.    He  appeared  to  be  willing  to  fix  the  starting- 
point  of  the  water  boundary  fifteen  miles  to  the  east- 
ward on  a  bay.    Mr.  Campbell  presumed  that  the  secret 
theory  of  the   English  government   was,  after  various 
delays  and  difficulties,  in  determining  the  intent  of  the 
word  "  channel  "  in  the  treaty,  to  gain  the  consent  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  way  of  compromise  and  peace, 
to  the  interpretation  that  it  meant  the  entire  body  of 
water  and  islands  between  the  continent  and  the  shore 
of  Vancouver.     Then  "  the  middle  of   the  channel " 
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would  be  a  mathematical  line  crossing  the  forty-ninth 
j)arallel  precisely  halt'  way  between  the  continent  and 
Vancouver.  If,  therefore,  the  starting-point  of  the  water 
line  had  been  previously  carried  inward  and  easterly 
fifteen  miles,  it  would  add  to  the  English  half  a  belt  of 
this  width. 

In  connection  with  this  theory  of  Mr.  Campbell  two 
or  three  considerations  should  have  place  and  weight. 
The  llosario  Channel  proposed  by  Captain  Trevost 
would  give  to  P^ngland  not  only  all  of  Vancouver  but 
the  large  archipelago  between  llosario  and  Vancouver. 
The  line  of  compromise  and  peace  proposed  by  Lord 
Russell  —  the  middle  or  equidistant  channel  —  would 
also  give  to  England  the  main  island,  San  Juan.  As 
to  this  island,  it  was  now  the  splendid  sheep  ranch 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  as  already  mentioned; 
moreover  that  company  claimed  it  as  'corporation  prop- 
erty. When,  at  a  later  date,  the  United  States  troops 
occupied  it,  the  agent  of  the  Company  wrote  to  the 
American  commander,  "  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  the  island  of  San  Juan,  on  which  your  camp 
is  pitched,  is  the  property  and  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  to  request  that  you  and  the 
whole  of  the  party  who  have  landed  from  the  American 
vessels  will  immediately  cease  to  occupy  the  same." 

Evidently  the  English  government  must  save  that 
island  to  the  fur  company,  aad  some  theory  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  must  Xv-.  devised  to  hold  it.  The 
arrogance  of  the  Company,  in  already  claiming  it  as 
property,  comports  with  their  ordinary  high  tone  in 
England  and  North  America,  since  the  treaty  of  joint 
occupation,  1818,  made  such  an  acquisition  of  right  and 
title  impossible  for  either  party.     Yet  in  violation  of 
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the  compact  if  joint  occupation,  the  Crown,  in  1849, 
made  a  grant  of  Vancouver's  Ishuul  to  this  company. 
The  grant  was  recalled  two  years  later. 

The  English  government  insisted  tliat  the  Oregon 
Treaty  must  be  so  construed  as  to  give  San  Juan  to 
Great  Britain.  Lord  Russell  thus  writes  to  Lonl 
Lyons,  the  envoy  to  the  United  States :  "  Hci*  Maj- 
esty's government  must,  under  any  circumstances,  main- 
tain the  right  of  the  British  Crown  to  the  island  of  San 
Juan.  The  interests  at  stake  in  connection  with  the 
retention  of  that  island  are  too  important  to  admit  of 
compromise,  and  your  lordship  will  consequently  bear 
in  mind  that  whatever  arrangement  as  to  the  boundary 
line  is  finally  arrived  at,  no  settlement  of  the  question 
will  be  accepted  by  Iler  Majesty's  government  which 
does  not  provide  for  the  island  of  San  Juan  being  re- 
served to  the  British  Crown."  "  Your  lordship  will  ac- 
cordingly propose  to  the  United  States  government  that 
the  boundary  line  shall  be  the  middle  channel  between 
the  continent  of  America  and  Vancouver's  Island." 

This  claim  and  declaration  were  preceded  by  the  high 
proclamation  of  Governor  Douglas  of  Vancouver's  Isl- 
and :  "  The  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  San  Juan  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  Ilaro  archipelago  has  always  been 
undeviatingly  claimed  to  be  in  the  Crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Therefore,  I,  James  Douglas,  do  herei)y  formally 
and  solemnly  protest  against  the  occujjation  of  the  said 
island,  or  any  part  of  the  said  archipelago,  by  any  per- 
son whatsoever,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  power, 
hereby  protesting  and  declaring  that  the  sovereignty 
thereof  by  right  now  is,  and  always  hath  been,  in  ller 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  and  her  predecessors,  kings  of 
Great  Britain.     Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,"  etc 
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It  is  evident  that  the  scheme  of  the  English  was  to 
divide  midway  between  the  continent  and  Vancouver, 
and  not  on  "  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates 
the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,"  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  evident  why  Captain  PrevusL  would  not  mark 
by  monument  tho  initial  point  on  the  east  of  the  dividing 
line,  unless  it  was  to  be  carried  into  the  continent  fifteen 
miles,  on  an  intruding  bay. 

The  tone  of  assumption  and  the  spirit  of  dictation 
shown  by  the  English  in  this  affair  are  painfully  obvious. 
The  question  was  on  the  import  of  the  phrase  "  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channel,"  yet  they  came  to  the  conference  ar- 
rogating sovereignty  over  a  part  of  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute, and  declaring  that  "  under  any  circumstances " 
they  would  maintain  that  sovereignty,  and  would  accept 
no  settlement  that  did  not  allow  it  to  them.  This  left 
no  ground  for  interpreting  the  treaty,  or  for  argument, 
and  the  United  States  could  no  longer  continue  the 
conference  with  self-respect. 

Mr.  Cass,  our  Secretary  of  State,  of  course  made  re- 
ply that  "  if  this  declaration  is  to  be  insisted  on,  it  must 
terminate  the  negotiation  at  its  very  threshold ;  because 
this  government  can  permit  itself  to  enter  into  no  dis- 
cussion with  that  of  Great  Britain  or  any  other  power, 
except  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality."  And  three 
months  later  :  "  To  declare  that  in  no  event  will  this  isl- 
and be  conceded  to  the  United  States  is,  in  effect,  to 
close  the  discussion.  .  .  .  The  discussion  has  been  prao- 
tically  foreclosed  by  the  declaration  of  Lord  John  llus- 
si'll,  that  it  can  under  no  circumstances  affect  the  British 
claim.  .  .  .  Since,  therefore,  Lord  John  Russell  repeats 
with  great  frankness  his  original  declaration  that  '  no 
settlement  of  the  question  will  be  accepted  by  Her  Maj- 
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esty's  government  which  does  not  provide  for  the  island 
of  San  Juan  being  reserved  to  the  British  Crown,'  I  am 
directed  by  the  President  to  state  with  equal  frankness 
that  the  United  States  will,  under  all  circumstances,  main- 
tain their  right  to  the  island  in  controversy,  until  the 
question  of  title  to  it  shall  be  determined  by  some  amic- 
able arrangement  between  the  parties." 

This  was  not  an  agreeable  termination  to  the  work  of 
the  joint  boundary  commission,  and  to  diplomacy  and 
ministerial  correspondence.  Of  course  those  Pacific  pio- 
neers, fur  men,  and  settlers  of  both  governments  became 
uneasy  under  the  incomprehensible  delays.  They  could 
not  see  why  an  agreement  could  not  be  executed  and  an 
agreed  boundary  line  run  in  the  course  of  twelve  years. 
Such  delays  seemed  manufactured  rather  than  an  in- 
herent natural  outgrowth  of  difficulties.  It  was  no 
strange  thing,  therefore,  that  primitive  and  natural  jus- 
tice wearied  of  waiting  for  ministers  of  state,  and  that 
the  pioneers  pushed  forward  their  personal  rights  and 
interests,  as  the  original  party  in  the  affair. 

This  is  characteristic  of  Americans  who  make  the  laws 
and  the  government,  and  was  so  on  this  occasion,  when 
they  thought  the  import  of  the  treaty  very  plain.  Bor- 
der men  are  quick  to  detect  any  by-play  by  which  tho 
laws  are  made  inoperative  and  rights  are  postponed  or 
sacrificed,  and  dien  they  are  liable  to  become  an  irregu- 
lar court,  and  muko  short  work  with  the  law's  delay. 
They  did  thss  in  the  early  days  of  San  Francisco  as  a 
Vigilance  Committee,  and  I  found  them  strongly  temjjtcd 
to  do  the  same  in  Leadville,  when  an  officer  reported  to 
me  two  homicides  a  week  for  eight  months,  and  tho 
courts  failed  to  convict  and  punish  a  single  murderer. 

The  territory  in  dispute  was  under  treaty  for  joint  and 
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equal  occupation,  and  now,  after  provoking  delays  of 
many  years,  uncivil  and  even  belligerent  collision  was 
almost  sure  to  tnke  place  between  the  settlers  of  the 
two  nationalities,  since  their  rival  and  mutually  chafing 
interests  covered  the  undivided  territory  through  which 
the  treaty  line  was  to  be  run.  It  was  most  natural 
that  the  collision  should  come  on  the  principal  island  in 
dispute  —  San  Juan.  For  on  this  inland  twenty-five 
Americans,  with  their  families,  were  living,  and  among 
and  around  them  were  the  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  who  assumed  to  be  on  their  own  territory, 
made  over  to  them  by  the  English  government.  This 
was  against  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  agreement  of 
joint  occupation,  which  forbade  any  possessory  or  mo- 
nopolizing rights  in  the  soil  to  either  party.  Of  this  con- 
dition of  things  and  the  collisions  which  were  imminent. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  well  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
"  differences  which,  unless  speedily  terminated,  must 
probably  involve  both  countries  in  the  necessity  of  an 
appeal  to  arms." 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  how  near  these  two  Chris- 
tian nations  came,  several  times,  to  the  terrible  struggles 
of  war,  on  this  Oregon  question.  The  very  air  was 
charged  with  rumors  and  omens  and  anxieties,  so  that 
speeches  and  opinions,  and  even  sentences,  were  powers. 
An  eminent  London  merchant  wrote  about  this  time  to 
a  friend  in  the  United  States :  "  After  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Webster's  speech  here  yesterday  consols  improved. 
The  stock-jobbers  say  that  the  49°  is  about  right,  and 
there  can  be  no  difficulty." 

In  the  territorial  legislature  of  Oregon,  1852-53,  that 
government,  weary  of  waiting  for  more  stately  and  for- 
mal steps,  included  this  island  and  all  the  Ilaro  archipel- 
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asTO  in  one  of  its  counties.  Soon  afterward  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  took  formal  possession  of  it  for  a  sheep 
ranch.  Oregon  levied  taxes  on  the  property  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  payment  was  refused,  wlien  the  Oregon  sheriff 
sold  sheep  enough  to  pay  the  taxes.  So  the  local  con- 
flict opened.  Mutual  trespasses  and  recriminations  and 
personal  conflicts  followed  and  multi[»lied  till  1859,  when 
General  Harney,  Commander  of  the  Department  of  Ore- 
gon, landed  troops  on  the  island,  with  instructions  to 
Captain  Pickett  to  protect  Americans  there  from  maraud- 
ing Indians,  and  from  personal  violence  and  {)ecuniary 
damage  to  which  they  were  exposed  hy  the  agents  and 
workmen  of  the  fur  company.  These  American  forces 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  persons,  who 
selected  a  good  military  position  and  made  it  defensible 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Meanwhile,  in  the  same  isl- 
and, and  under  two  governments,  collisions  were  occur- 
ing  in  the  matter  of  taxes  and  impost  duties,  and  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases  for  the  courts. 

In  this  threatening  juncture  of  affairs,  English  naval 
forces  were  gathered  near  to  the  island,  and  in  a  men- 
acing attitude,  to  the  number  of  five  ships,  carrying  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  guns  and  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty  men.  Protests,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, were  made  against  the  occupation  of  the  island 
by  the  American  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
A.merica'as  threatened  to  resist  by  force  any  attempted 
landing  of  English  troops.  The  P^iglish  commander 
proposed  a  joint  njilitary  occupation  of  San  Juan,  but 
to  this  Captain  Pickett  replied  that,  "as  a  matter  of 
course,  I,  being  here  un<ler  orders  from  my  govern- 
ment, cannot  allow  any  joint  occupation  until  so  or- 
dered by  my  commanding  general,"  and  should  resist 
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any  attempt  to  land  English  forces.     In  this  direction 
he  had  the  approval  of  his  commander. 

IMood  was  warm  on  both  sides  and  liable  to  flow  on 
the  most  trivial  provocation.  The  spirit  of  those  times 
and  the  critical  poise  in  alfaiis  may  be  judged  from  a 
passage  in  a  report  of  General  Ilaruey  to  General  Scott: 
The  senior  ollicer  of  thz'ee  British  ships  of  war  threat- 
ened to  land  an  overpowering  force  upon  Captain  Pick- 
ett, who  nobly  replied  that  whether  they  landed  tifty  or 
five  thousand  men  his  conduct  would  not  be  affected  by 
it ;  that  he  would  open  his  (ire,  and,  if  compelled,  take 
to  the  woods  fii^'^iUnj?  ;  and  so  satisfied  were  the  British 
officers  that  sucli  !d  be  his  course,  they  hesitated  in 
putting  their  threai  uito  execution." 

All  this  contrasts  painfully  with  the  satisfaction  and 
confidence  and  happy  augur}'  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when 
he  announced  the  consummation  of  the  Oregon  Treaty 
thirteen  years  before  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  making  his  linal  speech  for  his  retiring  ministry  : 
"The  governments  of  two  great  nations,  impelled,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  public  opinion  of  each  country  in  favor  of 
peace  —  by  that  opinion  which  ought  to  guide  and  in- 
fiuence  statesmen  —  have,  by  moderation,  by  mutual 
compromise,  averted  the  dreadful  calamity  of  war  between 
two  nations  of  kindred  orij^in  and  common  language,  the 
breaking  out  of  which  might  have  involved  the  civilized 
world  in  general  conflict.  A  single  year,  perhaps  a  single 
month,  of  such  a  war  would  have  been  more  costly  than 
the  value  of  the  whole  territory  that  was  the  object  of  dis- 
pute. But  this  evil  has  been  averted  consistently  with 
perfect  honor  on  the  part  of  the  American  govermnent, 
and  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  at  length  closed,  I 
trust,  every  cauoc  of  dissension  between  the  two  coun- 
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tries.  .  .  .  Sir,  I  do  cordially  rejoice  that,  in  surrender- 
ing power  at  the  feet  of  a  majority  of  this  House,  I  have 
the  opportunity  of  giving  them  the  ollicial  assurance  tliat 
every  cause  of  quarrel  with  that  great  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  amicuhly  terminated." 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  boundary  commissioner  for  the 
United  States,  was  quite  embarrassed  by  the  action  of 
General  Harney  in  occupying  San  Juan,  and  was  made 
anxious  for  results  when  he  ascertained  that  the  General 
had  acted  without  specific  instructions  from  Washington. 
The  President,  also,  withheld  his  approval  of  the  com- 
mander in  this  act,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  had 
taken  pos.  ?ssiou  of  the  island  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  interests  alone,  and  with  no  reference 
to  territorial  possession.  The  General  asserted  that  the 
relative  claims  of  the  two  governments  to  the  title  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  occupation  of  the  island. 

In  the  profound  gravity  of  the  crisi-s,  when  the  two 
great  nations  might  be  [)lunged  into  war  at  any  moment, 
General  Scott  was  sent  to  the  field  of  action,  and  ar- 
rived late  in  1859.  lie  went  out  with  instructions  to 
avert  "iolent  collision  between  the  excited  parties  on  the 
ground,  and  to  bring  about  joint  occupation  of  the  inland 
in  dispute,  till  the  boundary  line  could  be  run.  This 
w^as  simply  an  effort  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  the 
conventions  of  1818  and  1827,  the  intent  and  spirit  of 
which  rash  men  on  both  sides  had  disregarded. 

'J'he  course  of  General  Harney  was  peculiarly  offen- 
sive to  the  English,  but  Lord  Lyons  expressed  satis- 
faction in  learning  that  he  ''  did  not  act  on  that  occa- 
sion upon  any  order  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, but  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility."  It  was 
thought  best,  however,  to  withdraw  him  from  his  com- 
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mand  in  the  northwest,  and  he  was  assigned  to  an- 
other post.     Some  months  prior  to  this,  General  Scott 
and  Governor  Douglas  of  Vancouver  and  its  dependen- 
cies effected  an  arrangement  for  the  joint  occupation  of 
San  Juan  by  a  hundred  armed  men  of  each  party.    Thus 
the  local  excitement  subsided,  and  as  the  boundary  com- 
missioners  had  failed  in  their  work,  the  Oregon   boun- 
dary  question   reverted  to  tiie  high  officers  of  the  two 
governments  :  Lord  Jolin   Russell,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  of  State,   Lord   Lyons,    British    Minister  \t 
Washington,  and  Lewis  Cass,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  and  George  M.  Dallas,  the  Minister  to  England. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE    EMPEROR    WILLIAM    AND    ARBITRATION. 

After  elaborate  and  exhaustive  correspondence,  end- 
ing in  failure  to  interpret  the  treaty  of  184G  and  agree 
on  a  boundary,  Minister  Lyons  wrote  to  Secretary  Cass, 
that  "the  argument  on  both  sides  being  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  neither  party  having  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing conviction  on  the  other,  the  question  can  only  be 
settled  by  arbitration."  Lord  Lyons  proposed  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  or  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  or  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland,  as  the 
arbiter.     This  was  December  10,  18G0. 

This  English  proposal  was  declined  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  for  various  reasons  that 
need  not  here  be  spread  out  in  detail.  For  ten  years 
more  this  vexing  question  had  fitful  slumbers  and  spas- 
modic wakings.  Discussions  in  Congress  and  Parlia- 
ment, conferences  formal  and  informal,  and  diplomatic 
notes  between  high  officials,  extended  the  painful  length 
of  the  struggle  for  another  decade.  The  whole  was 
narrowed  to  a  finality,  that  apparently  waited  for  only 
one  move  more.  All  hearts  were  at  lenirth  lichtened 
and  all  honor  insured,  when.  May  8,  1871,  the  question 
was  given  for  arbitration  and  finality,  beyond  appeal,  to 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  questioti  between  the  two  nations  was  at  last  very 
single  and  separate,  and  exceedingly  earnest.     The  is- 
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sue,  in  its  final  shape,  was  between  two  channels.  Eng- 
land claimed  the  Rosario,  near  the  continent,  and  the 
United  States  claimed  the  De  Ilaro,  near  Vancouver ; 
and  the  treaty  of  arbitration  stipulated  that  the  Em- 
peror William  "shall  decide  thereupon  finally  and  with- 
out appeal,  which  of  these  claims  is  most  in  accordance 
with  the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  June  15, 
1846."  That  treaty  called  for  "the  middle  of  the 
channel  which  separates  the  Continent  from  Vancouver 
Island." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  treaty  had  waited  twenty- 
five  years  for  its  execution,  under  the  finesse  and  delays 
which  a  possible  ambiguity  encouraged.  The  English 
hesitation  over  the  final  move  in  the  game  is  not  strange. 
Two  hundred  years,  almost  exactly,  from  the  grant  of 
the  charter  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  by  Charles  II. 
in  1G70,  that  huge  monopoly  of  half  a  continent  had 
been  moving  westward  with  the  irresistible  and  grind- 
ing force  of  a  glacier.  It  must  stop  on  the  Pacific,  and 
in  the  end  the  narrow  question  arose:  What  islands 
must  be  yielded  and  what  ones  may  be  held?  From 
claims  for  areas  like  England  on  the  mainland,  they 
had  come  down  to  islands  and  acres. 

Around  the  conclusion,  when  it  came,  there  was  the 
gathering  of  the  august  and  solemn  and  sad.  The  two 
leading  nations  of  the  world  held  their  own  wills  in 
abeyance,  and  asked  a  third  to  put  them  under  order 
and  beyond  appeal.  There  was  a  sublime  humiliation 
in  the  act.  For  nearly  a  century  these  two  nations  had 
bLCU  in  controversy  over  boundary  questions.  The 
younger  was  born  into  it  and  was  not  yet  free.  To 
crown  the  struggle  of  a  hundred  years,  and  thus  sum  up 
and  conclude  the  work  of  three  generations,  and  to  do 
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it  peacefully,  h  an  act  for  the  gravest  reflections  and  the 
most  profound  joy. 

The  liiial  interpretation  and  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  184G  had  much  of  the  sad  to  overbhadow  it.  Twenty- 
five  years  had  waited  for  that  end.  Sixteen  members 
of  the  British  Cabinet  had  framed  it  and  offered  it  to 
the  United  States.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  all  that  Cabinet,  save  one,  were  now  dead.  Of  the 
American  high  officials  who  shared  in  its  construction 
and  adoption,  the  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
Minister  to  England,  and  Secretary  ot  State,  and  all  the 
Cabinet,  save  one,  were  now  gone.  Upon  the  only  sur- 
vivor, the  Honorable  George  Bancroft,  historian,  diplom- 
atist, and  scholar,  and,  when  the  treaty  was  formed, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  it  was  devolved  to  present  the 
American  case  to  the  Emperor. 

We  note  here  what  is  too  often  forgotten  in  honoring 
single  persons  for  single  achievements.  No  one  is  great 
by  liimself.  Greatness  is  an  accumulation  to  which 
many  contribute  and  one  crowns  it.  In  the  total  and 
final  honor,  therefore,  the  last  actor  is  entitled  to  only 
a  proportion,  an  undivided  and  indefinite  moiety.  Since 
1783  many  of  the  best  statesmen  and  patriots  in  the 
United  States  had  been  preparing  the  way  and  the 
material  for  Mr.  Bancroft's  successful  and  concluding 
work.  As  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  was  of  the  Cabinet 
of  1846  that  advised  the  treaty,  and  was  now  the  only 
one  left  to  expound  it  to  the  German  Emperor. 

This  he  did  in  an  exhaustive  and  admirable  Memo- 
rial of  one  hundred  and  twenty  octavo  pages.  After 
referring,  in  its  graceful  and  beautiful  exordium,  to  these 
changes  which  death  had  wrought  in  the  ranks  of  the 
original  laborers  on  the  treaty,  he  says  :  — 
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"  I  alone  remain,  and  after  finishing  the  three  score 
years  and  ten  that  are  the  days  of  our  years,  am  se- 
lected by  my  country  to  uphold  its  rights.  Six  times  the 
United  States  had  received  the  offer  of  arbitration  on 
their  northwestern  boundary,  and  six  times  had  refused 
to  refer  a  point  where  the  importance  was  so  great  and 
the  right  so  clear.  But  when  consent  was  obtained  to 
bring  the  question  before  your  Majesty,  my  country 
resolved  to  change  its  policy,  and  in  the  heart  of  JDurope, 
before  a  tribunal  from  which  no  judgment  but  a  just  one 
can  emanate,  to  explain  the  solid  foundation  of  our  de- 
mand, and  the  principles  of  moderation  and  justice  by 
which  we  have  been  governed.'* 

Like  all  great  works  the  process  in  arbitration  was 
very  simple.  Each  party  submitted  its  case  in  print, 
with  all  documents  and  maps  attached  that  were  thought 
to  be  necessary.  Then  each  party  received  the  Memo- 
rial of  the  other,  and  put  in  a  printed  reply  to  it,  so  that 
each  furnished  two  papers  to  the  Emperor.  These  four 
papers  his  Majesty  laid  before  three  eminent  jurists, 
also  experts  in  such  matters,  on  which  they  bestowed 
separate  attention  and  g  ve  separate  opinion.  The  Em- 
peror gave  to  the  subj  ct  his  personal  attention,  and 
most  careful  study  and  deliberation. 

After  a  full  and  faithful  examination  of  the  case  the 
Emperer  decreed  this  award  :  "  Most  in  accordance  with 
the  true  interpretations  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  the 
15th  of  June,  184G,  between  the  Governments  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  and  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  the  claim  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  boundary  line  between  the  tenitories  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  and  tlie  United  States  should  be  drawn 
through  the  Haro  Channel.    Authenticated  by  our  auto- 
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graph  signature,  and  the  impression  of  the  Imperial 
Great  Seal.     Given  at  Berlin,  October  the  21st,  1872." 

So  the  end  came,  and  an  end  to  many  things.  Two 
great  nations  had  divided  North  America  between  them 
and  fixed  the  line  of  demarkation.  For  ninety  years 
they  had  been  in  conference  to  put  a  treaty  line  of  di- 
vision on  paper,  and  now  they  had  marked  it  on  the 
earth  by  the  stars  and  an  immutable  ocean  current.  The 
end  of  boundary  questions  between  the  two  nations  was 
reached.  Diplomacy,  geography,  anxieties,  rivalries, 
and  almost  wars,  were  no  more.  Land  and  water, 
stretching  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  were  divided  between  the  two  governments. 

From  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  to  the  arbitration  at 
Berlin,  1872,  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  state  the  num- 
ber of  diplomatic  conferences  between  the  two  nations 
on  this  boundary  question.  Never  before,  apparently, 
or  at  other  times,  had  the  English  language  been  so 
tested  to  embody  agreements  in  inevitable  wordsi  What, 
in  the  last  instance,  the  parties  were  four  years  in  writ- 
ing, they  were  twenty-six  years  in  interpreting,  and  then 
they  failed.  But  the  march  of  rival  empires  across  the 
New  World  came  to  an  end  at  Berlin,  when  the  P2m- 
peror  William  put  his  autograph  to  a  few  simple  sen- 
tences of  interpretation,  and  established  a  boundary. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE   WniTMAN    MASSACRE. 


This  book  is  designed  to  be  a  history  of  the  con- 
cession of  Oregon,  and  not  a  history  of  Oregon.  Yet 
it  would  seem  to  be  iucomplete  if  the  tragic  end  of  the 
man  who  saved  Oregon  to  tha  United  States  were  not 
outlined.  It  is  an  exceedingly  painful  record  in  human 
annals,  and  shows  how  much  the  benighted  natives 
there  needed  the  religion  of  "  good  will  toward  men." 

Among  the  chapters  of  human  tragedies  this  is  one 
of  the  most  tragic.  The  persons  killed  were  the  mis- 
sionaries of  Christ ;  they  who  killed  them  were  the  poor 
Indians  whom  they  were  instructing  and  lifting  into  the 
light  and  love  and  daily  life  of  God's  children ;  many 
wIk)  looked  on,  or  stood  afar  off,  knowing  it  and  not  in- 
terfering, were  white  people,  and  some  of  them  the  of- 
ficial servants  of  the  church.  The  massacre  ran  riot 
through  eight  days,  and  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and  wife, 
of  the  American  Board,  and  thirteen  or  more  associates, 
were  savagely  killed  on  the  29th  of  November,  1847, 
and  days  following.  It  was  the  bloody  baptism  of 
Oregon,  by  the  like  of  which  the  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican States  have  come  to  form  the  Union. 

Lacking  only  the  slow  torture  of  hacking  and  flay- 
ing and  burning,  it  stands  among  the  most  atrocious  of 
Indian  atrocities.  The  details,  covering  the  dead  and 
scarcely  less  unfortunate  fifty  captives,  I  will  not  relate, 
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though  spread  out  with  painful  and  revolting  minute- 
ness before  me.  As  I  write  the  history  of  the  massacre, 
and  not  a  drama  of  it,  I  will  not  show  the  poor,  dumb 
wounds,  and  the  rent  and  bloody  garments,  as  at  Cicsar'a 
funeral. 

To  understand  this  murderous  assault  on  a  Christian 
mission,  and  carry  a  well-balanced  judgment  about  it, 
as  a  part  of  the  history  of  Oregon,  certain  facts  must  bo 
taken  into  account,  especially  concerning  the  two  pol- 
icies of  the   English  and  the   Americans  in  regard   to 
the  Indian  country.      The  former,  under  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  desired  to  hold  back  the  wilderness  for 
a  game  preserve,  and  use  it  only  for  the  production  of 
furs.    They,  therefore,  kept  out  of  it  the  civilized  grains 
and  grasses,  the  plow  and  hoe,  and  water-wheel.     All 
who  cume  to  settle  the  country  and  to  develop  it,  and 
civilize    the    Indians,    the    Company    kept   back.      No 
Europeans  were  admitted  excepting  their  own  servants. 
All  schools  for  the  Indians  were  opposed,  and  almost 
all    Christian    missions,   except    the    Roman    Catholic. 
These  statements  apply  to  the  whole  domain  of  that 
Company  :  the  chartered  part  of  it  took  in  all  the  re- 
gion whose  waters  drain  into    Hudson  Bay,  and  tho 
leased  part  took  in  all   north  and  west  of  this  to  the 
Arctic  and  Pacific.     They  were  hoping  and  planning 
for  the  valley  of  the  Oregon.     So  their  purpose  was  to 
hold  forever  for  steel-traps  an  area  one  third  larger 
than  all  Europe.     This  pleased  the   Indian,  specially 
when  intermarriage  and  an  accommodated  life  met  him 
half  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  wished  to  build 
the  United  States  on  Indian  lands.     The  factory  dam 
must  take  the  place  of  the  beaver  dam ;  and  wheat  fields 
21 
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the  place  of  buffalo  ranges ;  mansions,  of  wigwams. 
This  displeased  the  Indians,  as  they  lost  their  lands  and 
game  and  the  pleasures  of  a  wild  life.  One  policy  was 
to  propagate  wilderness  and  beaver,  and  Indians  and 
half-breeds  to  catch  them  ;  the  other,  civilization  in  its 
highest  type  and  thrift.  No  two  policies  could  come 
more  in  contradiction,  one  fostering  all  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  natives,  and  the  other  demanding  a  total 
change  in  the  modes  and  grade  of  life.  Hence  the  fact 
—  so  slow  to  be  understood,  coined  into  a  reproachful 
criticism  on  the  United  States  —  that  the  English  get 
along  much  better  thau  the  Americans  with  the  In- 
dians. 

The  English  had  their  own  way  from  1670,  when  the 
fur  company  was  chartered,  till  1834,  when  they  met 
our  pioneer  missionaries  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 
As  our  missions  meant  plows  and  highways  and  fac- 
tories, it  meant  less  fur,  and  corn  instead,  and  school 
books.  From  that  date  their  jealousy  of  the  Americans 
took  a  more  active  and  violent  form.  At  this  time  the 
Company  held  Oregon  almost  absolutely.  No  American 
interest  could  thrive  there,  and  indeed  the  traders  and 
trappers  of  the  Company  had  come  over  the  mountains 
and  were  holding  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone 
and  Missouri.  Meanwhile  the  two  nations  were,  by 
treaty,  to  have  a  joint  occupation  of  Oregon.  When 
the  Company  pleaded  for  a  renewal  of  charter,  one 
strong  plea  was  that  they  had  kept  back  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  would  take  a  volume  to  tell  how  thoroughly 
they  had  done  this. 

At  the  time  of  the  massacre  the  Indians  had  obtained 
from  some  source  the  conviction  that  the  Americans 
wanted  their  lands,  while  the  English  did  not.    More- 
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over,  they  felt  that  the  Americans  wished  to  change  the 
entire  life  of  the  Iiuliiin  —  his  religious  and  civil  life, 
and  pursuits  and  pleasures,  while  the  English  wished 
only  for  fur,  when  a  civilized  Indian  would  be  a  hiuder- 
ance.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  English  had  the 
territory  and  the  Indians  on  their  side  when  Americans 
began  in  1834  to  settle  in  Oregon.  Diplomacy  and 
trade,  fraud  and  bloody  violence,  were  used  to  keep 
them  back,  while  the  Company  sought  to  hold  Oregon 
by  bringing  in  colonies  from  the  Red  River  country. 
This  aroused  Dr.  Whitman  to  that  wonderful  ride,  al- 
ready described,  and  lie  brought  back  to  the  Columbia 
^I't  immigrants,  with  20(J  wagons  and  1,300  head  of 
cattle,  in  1843.  The  two  policies  now  grappled  in  a 
final  struggle.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  beaver  and  In- 
dians and  wilderness  for  a  huge  corporation  and  so 
many  pounds  sterling  dividends ;  on  the  other  it  was  set- 
tlements, domestic  animals,  civilization,  national  wealth. 
The  struggle  was  natural,  as  begun  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  result  inevitable,  as  ended  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846,  which  conceded  the 
primitive  American  claim  up  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
brought  disappointment  and  anger  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  It  left  them  as  foreigners  on  the  American 
side  of  the  boundary,  and  with  stipulations  that  they 
must  leave.  Their  {)lans  were  a  failure,  as  civilization 
had  conquered  the  wilderness,  and  a  State  called  Ore- 
gon was  soon  to  enter  the  Union.  Then,  what  was  done 
to  settle  it  would  stimulate  the  settlement  of  the  British 
Provinces  over  the  line,  and  the  fur  trade  must  give 
way  to  a  broad  international  commerce  outsi<le  of  their 
charter.    The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  of  to-day  is 
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confirraation  of  their  well  founded,  yet  poorly  under- 
stood anticipations  and  fears.  The  thoughtful  could 
foresee  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  must  close  its 
affairs.  And  American  enterprise,  pioneered  by  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  had  done  it. 

The  Oregon  Treaty  was  proclaimed  August  5,  1846. 
Three  or  four  months  would  carry  the  news  of  their 
defeat  up  and  down  the  Columbia.  A  year  more  inter- 
vened while  they  were  removing  and  preparing  to  com- 
plete the  transfer  to  their  own  proper  limits,  when  the 
massacre  took  place. 

Must  we  think  it  was  planned  by  intelligent  white 
people  ?  Not  necessarily.  The  general  causes  have 
been  stated,  which  are  enough  to  produce  it,  if  Indian 
nature  be  taken  into  the  account.  lie  sympathized  in 
this  case  with  the  fur-trader  in  his  disappointment,  and 
made  it  his  own  ;  also,  he  feared,  and  with  the  best  of 
reasons,  that  the  Americans  would  take  his  land.  From 
colonial  times  such  a  condition  of  things  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Indian  raids.  Every  other  state,  as  well  as 
Oregon  and  Kentucky,  has  its  "  dark  and  bloody 
ground."  It  is  true  the  Spanish,  and  French,  and 
English,  and  Americans  have  each  in  turn  used  the 
Indians  to  destroy  their  enemies.  Many  American 
traders  and  trappers  in  the  Indian  country  had  been 
killed  through  the  influence  of  the  Hudson  Bay  men, 
though  not  perhaps  by  plot  and  contract.  With  the 
rivalrj^  monopoly,  and  bloody  hostility  of  that  company 
before  they  lost  the  Oregon  country  by  treaty,  the  scant 
civilization  of  the  border  is  enough  to  account  for  the 
massacre. 

For  twenty-five  years  and  more  after  the  Revolution, 
our  emigrant  border  was  made  a  reproach  to  civiliza- 
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tion  by  the  Indian  raids  tliat  embittered  Englislimen 
stimulated.  Washington  had  painfully  good  reasons  for 
writing  this  passage  to  Jay  in  August,  1791,  "  There 
does  not  remain  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  well-in- 
formed person  in  this  country,  not  shut  against  convic- 
tion, that  all  the  difficulties  we  encounter  with  the  In- 
dians, their  hostilities,  the  murders  of  hel[)loss  women 
and  innocent  children  alon<;  our  frontiers,  result  from 
the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  Great  Britain  in  this  coun- 
try." 

But  the  history  of  one  period  must  not  be  reiidited 
as  the  history  of  a  succeeding  generation.  Indian  mas- 
sacres have  resulted  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  in 
the  equitable  writing  of  history  this  fact  must  be  re- 
garded. With  the  Indiins,  the  powers  of  the  physician 
and  of  the  "  medicine  man,''  were  conjoined  under  a 
thick  veil  of  superstition.  Such  beliefs  as  come  in  this 
guise  expose  the  "  untutored  mind  "  to  the  wildest  fa- 
naticism. In  some  instances  an  epidemic  has  vi.sited  a 
tribe,  and  its  victims  are  beyond  the  saving  power  of 
the  "medicine  man."  Ills  inability  to  cure  exposes 
him  to  death ;  he  is  given  a  test  case,  and  under  fail- 
ure to  heal  he  has  sometimes  been  stoned  or  pounded  to 
death. 

This  superstition  in  the  Indian  mind  has  been  at 
times  used  as  a  great  power  in  controlling  him.  In  his 
"  Astoria  "  Irving  gives  an  illustration.  McDougal,  of 
Aster's  company,  who  troacluM-ously  sold  out  Astoria 
to  the  English  traders,  found  much  diHicnlty  in  pro 
tecting  his  infant  enterprise  against  the  Indians,  lie 
showed  them  a  small  vial,  and  threatened  to  uncork  it 
and  sweep  them  all  oti  with  the  smallpox  that  it  con- 
tained, if  they  gave  him  more  trouble.     The  chiefs,  in 
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alarm  and  horror,  begged  him  to  spare  them,  and  they 
made  all  necessary  promises.^ 

A  case  more  in  point  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Jedidiah 
Morse,  D.  D.  In  speaking  of  the  L'Arbre  Croche  In- 
dians on  Lake  Michigan,  he  says  :  "  They  are  afraid  to 
have  priests  come  among  them,  because  it  happened 
immediately  after  one  had  visited  them,  about  the  year 
1799,  that  the  small-pox  was  introduced  among  them 
from  Canada,  and  carried  off  nearly  half  their  number. 
They  were  made  to  believe,  by  the  medicine  men,  that 
the  Great  Spirit  "  was  angry  with  them  for  receiving 
this  priest  and  his  instructions,  and  that  this  fatal  dis- 
ease was  sent  among  them  to  punish  them  for  the  of- 
fense." " 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  this  history  a  fact  is  stated, 
showing  the  amusing  way  in  which  a  Hudson  Bay 
olFicer  worked  on  the  superstition  of  the  poor  natives, 
and  governed  tlierii  by  the  combination  of  a  music  box, 
magic  lantern,  and  galvanic  battery.  This  mysterious 
power  of  the  white  man  —  and  they  put  the  power  of 
medicine  in  the  same  class -r- the  Indians  connected,  su- 
perstitiously,  with  divine  and  malignant  spirits,  and  they 
feared  and  hated  the  white  agent. 

In  defense  against  the  suggestion  of  some,  that  the 
Indians  were  instigated  to  kill  the  missionaries  becau&e 
they  were  Protestant  heretics,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Brou- 
illet,  Vicar-General,  makes  this  statement:  "The  mas- 
sacre at  Waiilatpu  has  not  been  committed  by  the  In- 
dians in  hatred  of  heretics.  If  Americans  only  have 
been  killed,   it  is  only  because  the  war  had  been  de- 

1  Chap.  xii.  p.  125. 

2  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  1820,  on  the  Condition  of  the  In- 
dians.   Appendix,  p.  24.  ,  , 
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clared  against  tho  Americans  only,  and  not  against  for- 
eigners, and  it  was  in  their  quality  as  American  citizens, 
and  not  as  Protestants,  that  the  Indians  killed  thcm."^ 

Tiie  Vicar  would  declare  that  they  were  killed  as  in- 
truders, and  the  general  impression  among  the  Indians, 
that  the  Americans  designed  to  possess  the  country, 
stimulated  the  act.  To  this  agrees  the  stattment  of  the 
Honorable  El  wood  Evans  :  "  The  history  of  the  agency 
of  Protestant  missions  in  encouraging  American  settle- 
ment—  the  advent  of  settlers  —  the  uniform  first  visit 
to  the  Whitman  station  —  the  treaty  of  1846,  which  de- 
cided that  the  days  of  the  occupancy,  by  the  Company, 
of  the  territory  were  numbered,  and  that  they  had  been 
baffled  in  getting  Columbia  River  for  the  line  —  explain 
the  causes  of  chagrin  of  the  Company.  The  policy  of 
the  Company,  pursued  everywhere,  of  making  the  In- 
dian subservient  in  time  of  peace,  auxiliary  in  event 
of  war,  finishes  the  matter.  Tiiere  is  no  necessity  to 
charge  that  the  Indians  who  killed  the  inmates  of 
"NVaiilatpu,  on  the  specified  occasion,  were  directly  in- 
cited to  that  act."  ^ 

"White  encroachments  had  been  a  fruitful  cause  of 
Indian  massacres,  from  Massachusetts  Bay  westward ; 
it  remains  still  a  question  whether  it  was  mainly,  par- 
tially, or  not  all  the  cause  in  this  case.  Other  and 
strong  causes  ask  for  a  consideration. 

In  183G  a  Cayuse  chief  lost  three  of  his  children  by 
fever  in  a  mission  school.  Other  pupils  sickened  and 
died,  which  "  created  a  prejudice  against  the  school 
among  the  Indians,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  overcome." 

The  American  Board,  in  their  Report  for  1848,  say  : 

1  Thirty-Fiftli  Congress,  1859.    House  Documt'Ut  No.  38,  p.  51. 
*  Evans's  Uittory,  chap.  xix. 
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"The  immediate  occasion  of  this  outbreak  of  savage 
violence  may  probably  be  found  in  the  prevailing  sick- 
ness among  the  Indians." 

The  latest  marked  judgment  on  this  most  sad  tragedy 
is,  that  "  Probably  the  immediate  cause  was  that  im- 
migrants brought  the  measles  and  other  diseases  into  the 
country,  which  the  Indians  caught,  and  which,  greatly 
aggravated  by  their  imprudence,  carried  off  a  large 
number  of  them.  Some  pretended  that  Dr.  Whitman 
wa»  giving  them  poison,  while  others  expressed  their 
unabated  confidence  in  him.  To  test  the  case  it  is  said 
that  three  persons,  who  were  sick,  were  selected,  and  he 
was  asked  to  give  them  some  medicine.  Having  done 
so,  it  is  also  said  they  all  died,  and  that  this  so  incensed 
the  Indians  that  they  began  the  work  of  death  immedi- 
ately." ^ 

Studious  and  candid  men  have  carefully  weighed  the 
mixed  evidence  as  to  the  complicity  of  white  men  in  the 
affair,  but  with  no  unanimous  conclusion.  After  this 
lapse  of  time,  and  with  the  testimony  filtered  out  of  per- 
sonal feelings  and  local  pre-judgments,  a  change  of  venue 
to  the  extreme  East  may  have  advantages.  Certainly 
these  general  facts  following  will  be  allowed  all  the 
weight  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  rival  nations  held  widely  different  policies  —  wil- 
derness and  civilization.  The  Indians  made  a  tolerable 
comparison  of  the  two,  and  had  a  decided  preference  for 
wilderness  and  its  advocates.  They  recognized  the  im- 
ported diseases  of  white  men,  and  were  very  superstitious 
as  to  their  causes  and  cures.  Disease  and  the  healing 
art,  and  their  connection  with  good  and  evil  spirits,  were 

1  History  of  Indian  Missions  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Myron 
Eells,  1882,  pp.  21,  53,  54. 
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60  blended  in  their  religion  as  to  make  them  susceptible 
of  the  most  extravagant  fanaticism.  Therefore,  the  en- 
tangling circumstances  of  the  Indians  on  tlie  Columbia, 
under  two  rival  peojiles  and  conflicting  policies,  and 
their  general  character  as  uncivilized  and  superstitious, 
will  be  taken  into  account  in  assigning  the  causes  of  the 
Whitman  Massacre. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE   OREGON    OP    TO-DAT. 


It  remains  to  give,  in  summary,  the  condition  of  the 
country  whose  concession  to  the  United  States  has  now- 
been  outlined.  Properly  and  comprehensively  this  coun- 
try was  Oregon,  and  Washington  and  Idaho  Territories 
The  three  civil  sections  constitute  a  vast  block  in  the* 
American  domain,  with  British  Columbia  on  the  north, 
IMontana  and  Dakota  on  the  east,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Cal- 
ifornia on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west.  The 
area  is  251,562  square  miles  —  more  than  double  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  thirty-two  times  the  size 
of  Massachusetts,  whose  citizen  founded  our  claim  to  it 
in  the  discovery  of  its  great  river.  Their  total  popula- 
tion was  about  280,000,  by  the  late  census,  of  which  Or- 
egon had  about  175,000.  The  three  sections  have,  by 
nature  and  development,  many  characteristics  in  com- 
mon, and  as  settlement  and  improvement  go  on,  they 
will  show  increasing  similarity,  and  the  same  general  at- 
tractions to  immigrants. 

This  region,  the  original  Oregon  of  the  treaty  of  ]84fi, 
is  larger  than  three  New  Englands  by  the  excess  of  six 
states  like  Massachusetts,  and  in  most  respects  for  human 
homes  and  national  wealth,  it  is  naturally  superior  to 
New  England.  In  climate,  soil,  and  mineral,  both  prec- 
ious and  practical,  it  leads  promptly.  In  cereals,  meats, 
fish,  and  vegetables,  it  is  also  naturally  the  leader  of  New 
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England,  as  its  products  and  exports  are  steadily  show- 


ing. 


Its  facilities  for  foreign  commerce  may  not,  at  first, 
seem  so  favorable,  from  its  westward  outlook ;  but  it  is 
nearer,  by  the  breadth  of  a  continent,  to  the  great  mar- 
ket of  the  old  East,  while  railways  are  treating  water- 
commerce  quite  cavalierly,  and  shortening  space  and 
time  in  the  exchange  of  goods.  At  Portland,  Oregon, 
one  in  the  Chinese,  Australian,  and  general  Pacific  trade, 
is  10,000  miles  nearer  to  his  Asiatic  markets  than  he 
would  be  at  New  York. 

Had  the  same  energy  worked  for  two  centuries  on 
our  northwest  that  has  been  expended  on  our  north- 
east, the  contrast  between  the  two  sections  v/ould  now  be 
extremely  marked  in  favor  of  the  former.  Immigration 
and  years  only  are  wanting  to  show  how  highly  nature 
has  favored  the  country  in  question.  The  wide  range 
of  the  Oregon  block,  about  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  square,  furnishes  a  great  variety  of  natural 
qualities  in  its  mingled  mountains  and  valleys  and  prai- 
ries, and  so  a  wide  range  in  resources  for  Imman  use 
and  enjoyment.  Probably  few  sections  of  the  same  area 
in  the  world  bring  the  grand  and  sublime  in  mountain 
scency  so  near  to  vast  and  rich  prairie  lawrs  and  far- 
reaching  slopes  which  invite  to  combined  rural  and  city 
life. 

The  surprising  climate  of  this  section  will  show  that 
no  natural  products  can  be  denied  it  that  may  be  else- 
where found  in  the  United  States  farther  north  than  the 
northern  latitude  of  Viriiinia.  For,  the  line  of  avt  raire 
heat  or  cold  which  passes  through  northern  \'iiginia  runs 
northerly  and  westerly  by  Pittsburg ;  forty  miles 
south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  sixty  south  of  Chicago ;  a  little 
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north  of  Rock  Island  into  Iowa ;  througli  southwestern 
Minnesota  into  Dakota ;  thence  northwest  througli  the 
upper  and  eastern  corner  of  Montana,  and  about  sixty 
miles  over  the  line  into  British  territory ;  thence  by  a 
great  curve  cutting  northwestern  INlontana  and  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Idaho ;  and,  continuing  midway  and  north- 
erly, it  passes  through  Washington  Territory  into  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  leaves  the  continent  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  Along  this  line  the  mean  or  average  annual 
temperature  is  fifty  degrees,  and  sections  cut  by  it  have 
the  averajje  heat  and  cold  of  northern  Viri;inia.  It 
passes  through  the  great  wheat  bolt  of  North  America. 
Other  things  being  equal,  therefore,  the  grains  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  may  be  raised  on  this  line  in  Vir- 
ginia, or  Ohio,  or  Illinois,  or  Iowa,  may  be  raised  in 
Dakota  and  Montana  and  Washington. 

As  to  Oregon,  it  is  left  wholly  on  the  south  of  this 
line.  Says  Hugh  Small,  in  his  "Oregon  and  Her  Re- 
sources," —  "  There  is  scarcely  a  grain,  fruit,  vegetable, 
grass,  tree,  plant,  or  flower,  that  grows  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  Europe,  but  some  portions  of  the  soil  of 
Oregon  will  raise  to  perfection,  with  fair  cultivation." 
The  authority  for  this  statement  of  climate  is  of  1870, 
and  is  based  on  "  Blodgett's  Tubles."  It  may  be  added 
that  in  mountain  elevations,  one  thousand  feet  in  height- 
are  equal  to  three  degrees  of  northing  in  latitude. 

This  fact  as  to  the  line  of  average  temperature  will 
j)repare  the  way  for  othe.  facts  that  otherwise  might 
seem  incredible.  As  a  rule  in  both  Oreijon  and  AVash- 
ington  stock  does  well  through  the  year  in  the  open  air, 
foraging  on  the  abundant  natural  pasturage.  The  bunch 
grass  matures  in  July,  and  is  hayed  by  the  sun  uncut. 
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Horses  and  sheep  may  be  trusted  to  it  for  good  winter- 
ing, while  it  is  good  jwlicy  to  provide  some  hay  and  shel- 
ter for  horned  cattle.  Tiie  snow  is  light,  and  in  some 
of  the  counties  in  Oregon  it  has  not  covered  the  ground 
for  three  consecutive  days  for  a  score  of  years. 

The  one  third  of  Oregon  west  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains has  a  much  milder  climate  and  more  productive 
soil  than  the  eastern  two  thirds,  as  it  has  the  warmth  and 
rains  and  fogs  thrown  on  it  by  the  Pacific.  On  the 
coast  the  rainfall  is  about  sixty-seven  inches  ;  in  the 
Willamette  valley  about  fifty  ;  in  the  Columbia  valley 
east  of  the  Cascades  about  twenty ;  and  in  the  great  basin 
of  the  southeast,  including  the  famous  Lava  Beds  of  the 
Modoc  war,  an  average  of  twelve  inches.  In  eastern 
Oregon  much  dependence  nmst  be  placed  on  irrigation 
for  ajiriculture. 

The  warmth  of  the  coast  belt  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  Columbia,  as  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette, 
one  hundred  miles,  and  that  river  itself,  have  shown  no 
ice  thicker  than  window  glass  since  1862.  The  mouth 
of  the  Willamette  is  about  two  hundred  miles  farther 
north  than  Boston.  Alexander  llattray,  surgeon  to 
the  English  navy  at  Esquiraalt,  Vancou  ir's  Island, 
18G0-61,  reports  that  "snow  fell  on  twelve  days  only, 
.  .  .  and  the  thermometer  fell  only  eleven  times  below 
freezing  during  the  year."  ^ 

1  Surgeon  Rattray  gives  the  following  table,   made   by    himself, 
18G0-61— 


Place.  Latitude. 

Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island.  48^24' 

New  York.  4()^2;V 

Halifax.  44^;J9' 

Quebo<%  4(J548' 

Montreal.  45^31' 

Toronto.  43°40' 


Mean  annual 
temperature. 

51.58^ 
40.08' 
41.85^ 
45.76^ 
44.81° 
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The  causes  of  this  warm  temperature,  four  and  five 
luiudred  miles  farther  north  than  New  York,  are  two. 
Ahout  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  winds  on  tliat  coast  are 
from  the  southwest,  and  cany  the  heat  from  tlie  tropics 
far  inland,  even  to  Dakota.  Then  the  "  hlack  stream  " 
—  Kuro-siwo  —  startin<^  off  southeastern  Asia,  passes 
up  by  the  Asiatic  coast,  and,  dividing  on  the  Aleutian 
Archipelago,  the  eastern  half  is  forced  down  the  Alaskan 
and  northwest  coast,  carrying  a  large  body  of  torrid 
water,  which  makes  its  warmth  felt  far  into  the  interior. 
This  warming  force  may  be  estimated  somewhat  by  the 
fact  that  when  fully  formed  off  the  coast  of  China  and 
Japan  this  stream  is  four  hundred  miles  wide,  with  a 
flow  of  four  miles  an  hour  iu  sections  of  it. 

An  illustrative  fact  may  bo  here  introduced  from  Eu- 
rope, made  by  the  effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Ilam- 
merfest,  in  Norway,  is  in  latitude  seventy-one,  yet  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic  have 
such  an  effect  as  to  keep  its  harbor  free  from  ice.  That 
liarbor,  though  1,950  miles  farther  north  than  Boston, 
has  never  been  known  to  be  closed  by  ice.  Also,  on 
the  Alaskan  coast,  the  force  of  this  torrid  current  is  so 
great  that  at  Sitka,  a  thousand  miles  farther  north  than 
IJoston,  ice  cannot  be  found  and  stored  for  summer  use, 
the  average  winter  cold  being  two  degrees  above  freez- 
Of  the  ability  of  a  warm  ocean  stream  to  carry  its 


nij;.' 


heat,  despite  the  cold  of  the  ocean  through  which  it 
flows,  Professor  Bache  makes  the  statement  that  "at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  when  its  waters  at  the 
surface  were   80°  in    tempcratu/e,  the  instruments  of 

1  Here  it  will  be  notiood  fliat  while  Victoria,  over  apjainst  the  northern 
portion  of  Wasliiiiffton,  is  556  miles  farther  north  than  New  York  city, 
its  average  warmth  for  a  year  is  greater  than  at  New  York. 
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the  Coast  Survey  recorded  a  temperature  as  low  as  35° 
Fahrenlicit." 

Sovereignty  and  organized  governmont  in  Orecron 
were  assumed  by  the  American  settlers  in  181.'].  This 
was  in  anticipation  of  the  great  immigration  of  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-live  persons  under  Dr.  Whitman  in 
the  autumn.  That  overwhelming  numher,  strengthening 
the  government  horn  of  exigencies  under  natural  and 
local  rights,  practically  closed  the  (piestion  of  possession, 
so  long  in  dispute,  for  the  United  States,  which  became 
settled  by  treaty  three  years  later. 

A  territorial  government  was  granted  in  1849,  cover- 
ing all  of  the  original  Oregon.  In  1851)  Oregon  became 
a  state  in  the  Union,  with  its  present  limits.  This  left 
Washington,  including  Idaho  then,  under  the  territorial 
government,  and  so  it  remained  till  18G3,  when  Idaho 
received  a  government  of  its  own. 

The  population  of  Oregon  in  1850  was  13,204;  in 
18G0,  52,4G5  ;  in  1870,  90,923  ;  and  th.^  census  of  1880 
gives  it  as  174,767.  In  the  increase  of  population  by 
immigration  Oregon  has  not  grown  according  to  its 
merits  and  natural  desirableness.  Several  causes  con- 
spired to  this  result.  Except  Alaska,  it  has  been  the 
most  distant  and  inaccessible  section  of  the  Union.  Prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road, it  was  three  months  off  by  hmd  and  very  much 
more  by  Cape  Horn,  and  tedious  of  access  by  the  Isth- 
mus. "When  emigrants  could  finally  go  by  rail  to  San 
Francisco,  a  staging  of  four  hundred  miles,  or  steaming 
of  anything  but  pacific  waters  ofTt-red  a  serious  barrier, 
while  the  gold  fields  of  California  were  more  attractive 
than  the  slower  but  surer  industries  of  Oregon. 

Moreover,  the  productious  of  that  distant  region,  how- 
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ever  abuiKlant,  hud  but  little  commercial  value,  whilo 
markets  were  inaccessible.  It  was  in  the  coiulitiou  of 
tjje  iMiddlo  States,  lud'orc  government  roads  an<l  canals 
and  railways  ollered  pui'chasers  ti>  tlieir  burdens  of  prod- 
uce, and  wiieat  decayed  in  the  stacks  because  it  would 
not  pay  to  haul  and  sell  it  for  twenty-live  cents  a  bushel. 
The  throui^h  opening  of  the  Northern  Pacilic  llailroad 
will  recreate  Oregon,  as  earlier  creative  processes  once 
came  in  upon  the  unlinished  world,  when  it  stood  '*  out 
of  the  water  and  in  the  water,"  awkwardly  waiting  to  be 
finished. 

The  agricultural  products  of  Oregon  have  been  named, 
but  si)ecial  mention  should  be  made  of  its  wheat  crop. 
This  is  the  leading  staple,  an<l  is  noted  for  its  unusual 
weight,  being  often  from  five  to  nine  pounds  above  the 
standard  weight  of  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Small 
gives  the  average  for  fair  farming  in  the  Willamette  val- 
ley at  thirty  busheis  to  the  acre,  which  is  double  the  av- 
erage for  the  United  States.  The  harvest  of  18.SI  gave 
a  sur[)lus  for  the  general  market  of  10,()0(),O0u  of  bush- 
els, or  oOO,00()  tons.  Of  this  the  region  east  of  the 
Cascades  produced  120,000  tons,  and  western  Oregon 
and  AVashington  the  rest.  The  grains  following  wheat 
in  quantity  of  product  are  oats,  barley,  corn,  rye,  and 
buckwheat,  and  in  very  satisfactory  yield.  The  total 
j)roduct  of  the  six  has  risen  from  about  two  millions  of 
bushels  in  180O  to  about  thirteen  millions  in  18.S0. 

The  amount  of  arable  land  will  for  a  lonjj  time  be  a 
(piestion  of  local  option  with  the  farmer  of  energy  and 
thrift.  Vast  valleys  stand  assigned  of  nature  to  the 
j)low,  as  truly  as  the  unlimited  wheat  fields  of  IMinne- 
sota  and  Dakota.  Leading  among  these  is  the  Willa- 
mette, with  its  5,000,000  of  acres  ;  then  the  Unipqiia,  one 
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half  as  large ;  the  Ro;^iie  River  valley,  a  little  smaller  ; 
the  Umatilla  ;  the  Grande  Ronde,  about  215,000  acres; 
tlie  Walla  AValhi,  Khimath,  John  Day,  Powder,  Jordan, 
Palouse,  Yakima,  Spokan,  and  others.  By  the  census 
of  1880  Oregon  showed  1G,'217  farms,  and  their  products 
are  tabled  at  a  cash  vahie  of  $1^,*J;H,518.  The  stable 
wealth  of  Oregon  shows  one  index  in  the  estimated  worth 
of  these  farms  at  $'>C,y08,575. 

Writers  of  compends  and  tra\'eHing  observers  speak 
of  sections  of  our  northwest  as  arid  plains,  desert  rcion, 
lava  beds,  sage  land,  and  otherwise  condemned  land. 
The  man  who  says  this,  as  well  as  tiie  land  of  which  it 
is  said,  must  be  regarded  in  any  faithful  sratement  about 
that  country.  The  Swede,  the  Swiss,  and  the  New 
Englander  might  look  on  the  land  most  favorably,  as 
also  the  man  of  will  and  work  from  any  nationality  or 
state. 

But  from  our  earliest  geographical  childhood  the  Great 
American  Desert  has  been  contracting;  an<l  retreatinir. 
In  180(5  Lieutenant  Pike,  in  government  explorations, 
swept  over  the  prairies  from  St.  Paul  and  the  heads  of 
the  Mississippi  to  Colorado,  and  reported  those  magnili- 
cent  plains  as  a  desert  barrier  placed  by  Providt-nce  to 
restrain  the  American  people  from  a  thin  dilfusion  and 
ruin!  In  1819  Lieutenant  Long,  in  similar  service, 
crowded  the  "desert"  into  the  country  west  of  the 
meridian  of  Omaha,  and  made  the  region  between  it  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  unfit  for  cultivation. 

In  the  memorable  Congressional  debates  in  1812,  ^Ic- 
Dulfie  had  ascertained  "  that  seven  hundred  miles  this 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  uninhabitable,"  and  only 
a  "  tunnel  through  mountains  live  or  six  hundred  miles 
in  extent"  would  put  us  into  Oregon.  For  agricultural 
22 
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purposes  he  would  not  "give  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  the 
whole  territory." 

Now,  it  would  be  diiricult  to  find  more  magnificent 
farm  lands  than  those  in  western  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, and  the  "  desert  "  is  slirinking  on  both  sides  before 
energetic  settlers.  On  the  Government  Map  of  1882, 
already  referred  to,  "  the  Great  American  Desert "  is 
located  to  the  west  of  Salt  Lake  and  adjoining  it.  It 
appears  like  a  body  crowded  and  cornered  into  a  very 
irregular  shape,  with  an  area,  possibly,  one  third  larger 
than  Rhode  Island.  In  the  days  of  our  youth  it  must 
have  oeeup'ed  thousands  of  square  miles  just  over  the 
Missouri.  It  is  believed  that  arable  lands  will  increase 
as  fast  as  tlu;  {»lows  are  olTered  to  them  for  yel  a  long  pty 
riod.  Th«!  basin  of  the  Columbia  is  about  one  hundred 
and  lil'ty  by  five  iiun(bed  miles,  ana  the  fertility  of  it  is 
a  discovery  of  late  years.  Large  tracts  of  it  sfood  long 
on  the  maps  of  United  States  surveyors  :is  '•  unlit  ior 
cultivation."  The  experiment  of  a  tjjoughtful  farmer 
brought  the  despise«l  land  to  the  front  for  wheat  farms. 
Now  it  is  well  understood  that  where  the  bunch-ffrass 
grows  wlieat  will  flourish,  and  of  such  lands  there  are 
now  boundless  tracts  devoted  to  stock-raising  in  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

Peaches,  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  and, 
indeed,  generally,  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  flour- 
ish in  the  lower  lands.  The  smaller  fruits  of  the  gar- 
den are  abundant  and  ready  for  the  table  early  in  ]May. 
It  is  expected  that  the  exportation  of  dried  fruits  will 
become  a  leading  item  in  the  commerce  of  that  coun- 
try. 

Of  course  where  the  cereals  and  fruits  are  in  sucli 
quantity  and  quality,  the  vegetables  keep  them  company 
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in  the  homes  of  the  settlers,  as  is  usual  elsewhere.  Po- 
tato, cabbage,  turnip,  squash,  onion,  beet,  carrot,  pars- 
nip, celery,  tomato,  and  the  varieties  of  melon  are 
quite  prolilic.  The  last  two  do  best  in  the  drier  and 
warmer  soils  east  of  the  mountains. 

As  a  timber  and  lumber  country,  with  facilities  for 
transportation,  probably  the  region  is  not  surpassed. 
The  merchant  marine  of  the  world  could  be  built  and 
annually  renewed  there,  without  heavy  drafts  on  the 
natural  supplies.  The  timber  distant  from  water  trans- 
portation will  wait  as  a  proper  reserve  for  the  branch 
railroads.  The  majesty  and  beauty  of  these  primitive 
forests  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  where  the  yellow  fir 
stands  two  liuudred  and  fifty  feet,  the  pine,  silver  fir,  and 
black  spruce  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  white  oak 
seventy.  Cedars  have  been  found  there  twenty  feet  in 
diameter.  Nor  does  the  demand  allow  these  grand  for- 
ests to  stand  uninvaded.  A  single  mill  has  the  capacity 
to  cut  out  200,000  feet  of  lumber  a  day,  and  in  1S.S2 
the  aggregate  cutting  capacity  of  all  the  mills  was 
1,000,000  a  day. 

In  this  connection  the  extent  of  navigable  waters  is  a 
first  consideration.  The  Columbia  drains  a  basin  of 
395,000  square  miles,  including  its  tributaries,  which  em- 
brace twelve  de<i[rees  of  latitude  and  tliirteen  of  louiri- 
tude.  The  main  stream  is  navigable  for  72.*  miles  from 
its  mouth,  with  interruptions.  This  carries  its  naviga- 
tion within  450  miles  of  the  navigable  Missouri,  and 
within  350  of  the  navigable  Yellowstone,  at  Huntley. 
Nothing  nearer  and  lu'tter  than  this  will  ever  answer  to 
the  "  Straits  of  Anian,"  that  chimerical  passage  for  ships 
through  America  to  Asia,  in  the  vain  search  for  which 
so  much  of  the  scholarly  navigation  of  the  world  was 
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wasted  for  two  ccnturiea  and  a  half,  with  thousands  of 
human  lives  and  untold  trijasure. 

(iood  steam  vesstils  can  go  up  the  C()lund)ia  .'^00 
miles,  and  li<^ht  drain,dit  boats  7'J'),  miles.  The  Willa- 
metto  is  navi^fai)le  for  l.'JS  mil(^s,  and  the  Snake  for  150. 
Several  navigable  rivers  empty  into  the  l*acilic  on  the 
Oiegon  coast,  which  allow  much  commerce  for  vessels 
of  liixht  drauyjht.  Tide  water  in  Puijtit  Sound  and 
vicinity  has  a  shore  line  of  1,H00  miles  in  Washington, 
and  such  is  its  depth  up  to  natural  rock  wharves,  in 
sections,  that  the  largest  vessels  can  load  and  unload  at 
them.  For  light  draught  steamers  and  for  logging  pur- 
j)ose8  the  inland  waters  of  Oregon  and  Washington  fur- 
nish almost  unlimited  facilities. 

The  run  by  steamer  from  Portland  to  Sitka,  1,000 
miles,  is  mostly  in  sight  of  the  muiidand,  and  through 
a  perpetual  archipelago.  It  wouM  seem  as  if,  on  that 
far-away  coast,  the  oooan  and  the  continent  once  struggled 
for  monopoly,  and  linally  made  a  compromise.  Hence 
the  ocean  runs  up  into  the  continent  in  an  indelinite 
number  of  bays,  inlets,  creeks,  and  estuaries,  while  in 
and  around  these,  as  if  to  hold  a  full  share,  the  continent 
has  anchored  her  islands  and  peninsulas  and  bold  head- 
lands. Like  spirited  |)arties  closing  a  controversy,  the 
divide  is  quite  on  the  perpendicular,  with  threatening 
depth  of  water  and  equal  boldness  and  uprightness  of 
shore  land.  In  the  interior  are  the  sentinel  mountains 
on  picket,  watching  the  invading  ocean,  while  it  makes 
constant  and  vain  assaults  on  the  boundary  line.  The 
wooded  islands  and  main  shores,  with  the  heaviest  of  for> 
est,  add  a  beauty  and  a  charm,  which  crown  the  scenery 
as  picturesque  and  grand,  perhaps  beyond  parallel ;  the 
sky  and  the  water,  meanwhile,  rivaling  each  other  in 
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tho  deepest  Mue.  The  plain  prose  of  all  which  is  that 
that  coast,  inland  and  seaward,  is  unnsually  favorable  to 
light  and  heavy  commerce. 

From  what  lias  hern  said  of  iidand  navigation  it  may 
be  inferred  that  water  power  for  mechanieai  pnrposes  is 
abundant.  It  might  be  added  that  it  is  proximately  un- 
limited, while  there  are  vast  natural  stores  for  agricul- 
tural irrigation  on  the  east  of  the  mountain  ranges. 
The  water  power  of  Oregon  and  Washington  can  be 
stated  only  briefly  and  in  a  general  way. 

The  Cascades,  on  the  Columbia,  about  1/50  miles  from 
its  mouth,  constitute  a  remarkable  waterfall  in  this  great 
river,  where  in  the  course  of  four  miles  its  descent  is 
300  feet.  The  banks  on  both  sides,  to  the  extent  of 
six  miles,  are  susceptible  of  a  double  series  of  J^owells. 
Fifty  miles  above  the  Cascades  are  the  Dalles,  where 
the  river  is  forced  into  a  channel  175  feet  wi<le,  olT<;r- 
ing  its  full  volume  of  water  to  eaiuils  and  machinery. 
A  hundred  miles  or  so  above  the  Dalles,  Lewis'  branch 
and  Clark's  branch  unite,  forming  the  Columbia,  an<l 
the  volume  of  water  for  these  falls  below  may  be  jii<lge<l 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  juncture,  Lewio'  Kiver  is  2,^)80 
feet  wide  and  Clark's  is  1,725  feet. 

Going  up  the  Willamette  to  Oregon  City  we  meet  a 
water  power  estimated  At  1,00(>,00()  horse  pow(;r,  wheio 
the  river  makes  a  ])lunge  of  forty  feet.  Fifty  miles 
above  Oregon  City  is  Salem,  tiirongh  which  the  waters 
of  the  Santiam,  the  main  f«?eder  of  the  Willamette,  are 
emptied  into  that  river  by  six  falls,  which  aggregate  102 
feet.  Link  River,  that  empties  TJpper  Klamath  Lake, 
offers  maimfacturing  power  equal  tO  that  of  Oregon 
City.  The  Tualatin  River,  a  west  branch  of  the  Wil- 
lamette,   furnishes    rare    opportunities,      hy   falls   of 
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twenty-two  feet  it  enters  Sucker  Lake,  and  by  ninety 
more  of  fall  it  empties  into  the  Willamette  at  Oswego, 
liy  an  aqueduct  eigiit  miles,  and  with  a  descent  of  136 
feet,  its  waters  could  be  brought  into  Portland. 

All  these  falls  are  of  course  su^rgestive  of  manufac- 
tuning  villages,  and  only  a  few  of  the  whole  are  here 
mentioned.  But  a  glance  at  the  Government  Map  of 
the  United  States,  compiled  from  the  oineial  surveys  of 
the  General  Land  Otfice,  and  issued  late  in  1882,  will 
show  one  what  abundant  water  facilities  our  Northwest 
possesses.  The  rivers  are  thickly  laid,  and  the  moun- 
tains among  which  they  flow  must  give  them  a  head 
and  fall  for  an  indefinite  amount  of  power  for  human 
use. 

The  manufactures  of  Oregon  can  be  compactly  stated 
frotn  the  census  returns  for  1880,  according  to  which  it 
appears  that  at  that  date  the  state  had  1,744  establish- 
ments, employing  6,05G  hands  on  $12,474,019  of  capi- 
tal, with  SO,lor>,.')GO  of  material  and  $2,016,311  in 
wages,  and  putting  products  on  the  market  to  the  value 
of  $13,342,130.  Among  the  articles  produced  are  agri- 
cultural implements,  furniture,  lc;:,iher,  and  the  various 
proceeds  of  it,  the  handiwork  of  wheelwrights,  carpen- 
ters and  blacksmiths,  and  of  the  most  of  the  other  trades 
that  usually  go  with  the  above-mentioned. 

TIk;  Salmon  fisheries  constitute  a  leading  commercial 
interest  in  Oregon.  Professor  Goode,  Special  Agent 
for  Fisheries  for  the  census  of  IS.SO,  gives  the  number 
of  cases  of  packed  salmon  from  Oregon  for  that  year  as 
53.S,r>s7.  As  each  case  contains  forty-eight  one  pound 
cans,  here  are  nearly  thirteen  thousiind  tons  of  salmon 
for  the  trade  of  l!ie  world,  at  an  estimated  export  value 
of  $2,GJO,000.      In    1800  this  interest  began   with  a 
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product  of  $G4,000,  and  has  made  this  growth.  The 
average  salmon  weiglis  twenty-two  pounds,  and  three  of 
them  generally  to  a  case,  so  that  the  catch  for  Oregon 
in  1880  was  about  sixteen  hundred  thousand  of  that 
prince  of  fishes. 

Between  Astoria  and  the  Cascades  are  thirty-five  can- 
neries. The  fish  are  taken  with  gill-nets,  seines,  and 
traps,  and  the  fisherman  receives  about  sixty-five  cents 
per  fish.  In  1881  about  1,600  boats  were  engaged, 
each  costing,  with  outfit,  about  ^600.  The  seines  are 
from  300  to  600  feet  long,  and  the  nets  from  1,500  to 
1,800,  with  depth  of  twelve  feet.  The  head  fishermen 
are  generally  Scandinavian  and  Italian. 

There  seems  to  be  no  decrease  in  tlie  supply  since 
this  business  opened  seventeen  years  ago,  and  while  the 
figures  now  given  pertain  muitdy  to  the  Columbia,  it 
must  be  considered  that  the  minor  rivers,  all  the  way 
from  the  California  line  to  Frazer's  River  over  the 
British  border,  are  fairly  stocked  for  local  use,  as  well 
as  for  some  foreign  trade.  Eminently  this  is  true  of 
the  Puget  Sound  region,  where  the  inland  seas,  estu- 
aries, and  small  rivers  are  literally  crowded  with  them. 

Other  varieties  of  fish  on  those  coasts  should  not  go 
nnmentioned,  as  the  several  species  of  the  salmo  family, 
sturgeon,  halil)nt,  cod,  herring,  and  smelt.  The  cod- 
fishing  of  the  !Northw«^st  is  said  to  rival  that  of  the 
Banks,  and  esjiecially  in  the  quality  of  cod.  Some 
Knglish  authors  eomphiin  that  Great  liritain  gave  awiy 
Oregon,  and  the  "London  Times"  exiduin^.  when  it 
speaks  of  the  Columbia  salmon  catch  of  1870  as  four 
times  that  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom. 

Stock-raising  was  early  tried  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, and  the  success  of  the  experiments  has  made  that 
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country  a  rival  of  even  Texas,  in  the  jud'^ment  of  prac- 
tical moil.  In  18.S0  it  had  13,808,31)2  head  of  cattle  in 
its  10,217  farms.  Two  or  three  things  have  favored 
this  result.  The  native  grasses  are  nutritious  and  abun- 
dant, and  having  been  cured  by  the  sun  without  cutting, 
they  are  constant  and  ample  feed  through  the  year. 
A  tract  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  220  by  240 
miles,  embracing  the  entire  eastern  section  of  the  state, 
abounds  in  these  grasses,  and  while  the  rain-fall  may 
be  only  from  nine  to  twelve  inches,  the  most  of  its 
lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  springs  allow  abundance  of 
water  for  stock  purposes.  But  for  agriculture,  irriga- 
tion must  be  adopted,  and  this  necessity  will  keep  back 
the  region  from  farming,  and  leave  the  border  unmo- 
lested for  the  present.  Siill  the  bunch-grass  laud  is 
tempting  as  wheat  land. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  fair  warmth  of 
the  winters,  already  mentioned,  have  made  this  an  easy 
pursuit  of  wealth,  since  shelter  and  feeding  in  the  cold 
season  could  be  dispensed  with.  However,  though 
milder  there  than  in  Illinois  and  New  York,  some  dis- 
astrous storms,  or  unusually  severe  winters,  have  intro- 
duced changes  in  this  regard ;  and  cover  of  some  kind, 
and  feed  for  emergencies,  are  now  regarded  as  the  best 
financial  policy,  especially  for  horned  cattle.  Horses 
and  sheep  endure  this  neglect  bietter. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hugh  Small,  made  ten  years 
ago,  need  (pialifying  under  the  experience  of  a  decade  : 
"  The  climate  is  line  :  nine  months  of  the  year  the 
climate  is  deli<rhtful.  Snow  falls  in  December,  Janu- 
ary,  and  February,  but  it  is  a  dry  snow :  it  never  pene- 
trates to  the  skin  of  the  animals :  they  shake  it  off  like 
dust.     It  seldom  freezes,  and  all  kmds  of  stock  remain 
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out  all  the  year,  and  fatten  as  well  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer." 

The  intelligent  and  successful  stock-raisers  have  de- 
voted much  interest  and  capital  to  the  introduction  of 
selected  and  approved  bloo<ls,  even  as  in  the  East,  and 
great  changes  have  been  wrought  in  that  regard.  The 
California  steer,  Mexican  scrub  sheep,  and  Indian  pony 
have  gone  by  with  the  early  days  and  rough  times  of 
Oregon.  Of  cattle,  alx)ut  150,000  head  are  annually 
driven  to  the  I^astern  markets. 

In  1881,  the  clip  of  wool  in  Oregon  was  above 
8,000,000  of  pounds,  and  it  is  said  to  be  ranking  with 
the  best  fleeces  tl»at  reach  the  Elastern  factories. 

It  is  too  early  to  speak  with  much  intelligence  and 
authority  on  the  minerals  of  Oregon.  A  thorough  and 
unspeculative  survey  is  yet  waited  for.  Gold  has  been 
found  in  Jackson,  Josephine,  Grant,  and  IJaker  coun- 
ties, and  gold  and  silver  have  been  mined  to  a  million 
or  so  annually.  What  concerns  more  the  interest  and 
future  history  of  Oregon  is  the  fact  that  iron  is  abun- 
dant through  the  state,  and  that  rich  coal  veins  have 
been  opened  in  several  localities,  as  at  Coos  Bay,  on 
the  Umpqua  and  Yaquima  rivers,  at  St.  Helen  and  other 
places. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
inland  navigation  of  Oregon  is  in  important  item  iu  its 
commerce  and  growth.  An  efficient  line  of  steamers 
is  established  on  the  Columbia  for  800  miles  from  its 
mouth,  while  lighter  crafts  are  used  42'>  miles  farther 
up.  First-class  steamers  run  up  to  Portland  on  the 
Willamette  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth  on  the  Colum- 
bia.    This  river  allows  for  the  trade  of  small  vessels 
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for  138  miles,  and  the  Snake  for  a  greater  distance. 
Tiie  navigable  waters  of  the  Columhia  and  INIississippi 
valleys  approach  within  350  miles  of  each  other. 

A  system  of  packet  steamers  for  travel  and  trade  is 
quite  inviting  in  this  new  state.  Starling  from  Port- 
land one  has  a  charming  run,  past  the  Cascades,  05 
miles,  up  to  the  Dalles,  110  miles  ;  or  the  same  distance 
down  to  old  Astoria  of  earliest  enterprise,  and  commer- 
cial romance  and  diplomatic  history.  Or  one  would 
vary  with  boat  and  rail  as  he  runs  up  to  Olympia,  120 
miles,  or  yet  farther  into  Washington  to  Seattle,  167 
miles.  If  inland  and  Sound  running  be  preferred  the 
seaworthy  and  well  equipped  steamers  will  run  down 
and  over  to  Victoria  on  Vancouver,  2G0  miles. 

Of  course  there  are  many  small  vessels,  steam  and 
sail,  plying  between  the  numerous  ports,  large  and 
small,  that  give  life  and  beauty  to  those  inland  waters, 
showing  the  energy,  and  thrift,  and  growth  of  that  Pa- 
cific State.  And  what  facilities  for  business  and  pleas- 
ure the  navigable  rivers  of  Oregon  and  Washington  do 
not  now  furnish,  the  railroads  are  rapidly  providing. 

As  these  sheets  are  going  through  the  press,  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  that  herculean  work,  is  laying  its 
last  connecting  rails,  and  the  grand  ideal  of  its  projec- 
tors is  completed.  Only  by  sections  can  its  magnitude 
be  realized.  From  Lake  Superior  into  the  Dakota 
Valley,  300  miles,  to  the  Yellowstone,  300  more,  and 
up  and  along  that  river,  400  ;  then  300  through  the 
Flathead  Valley  and  a  final  500  to  Puget  Sound.  It  is 
well  that  the  ancients  limited  the  wonders  of  the  world 
to  seven,  else  there  would  be  a  long  catalogue.  The 
scheme  fills  out  the  project  and  crowns  the  wonderful 
ride  of  the  grand  pioneer  of  it  all.     If  the  tomahawk 
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could  liuve  spared  him  from  the  saddle  of  1843  for  llio 
paluce  car  and  gohkii  spike  of  1883  ! 

This  iiuiy  be  considertMl  as  a  trunk  road,  to  open  l»y 
branches,  two  hundivd  miles  of  breadth  on  each  side  of 
it.  The  compass  of  such  a  belt,  between  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  tile  Pacific,  seems  incredible.  It  would  take 
in  Kngl.intl  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  France,  Spain, 
and  the  thirty-live  states  of  the  oKl  German  Confedera- 
tion. 

And  it  is  receiving,  heavily,  of  these  nati-Mis.  A  few 
hours  of  stutly  at  Castle  Garden,  watching  the  polyglot 
procession  as  it  (U'barks,  three  thousand  a  day  at  one 
port  only,  and  moves  on,  largely  to  the  Northwest,  will 
soon  show  how  those  uiagiiilicent  areas  are  opening  to 
overcrowded  Europe.  Since  those  prehistoric  days, 
when  Asia  tilted  toward  Europe  and  spilled  into  it  its 
Aryan  hordes,  there  has  not  been  such  a  column  of  the 
human  race  moving  in  one  direction,  as  is  now  going 
out  into  our  West  and  up  into  our  Northwest.  Hereto- 
fore such  emiijrations  of  mankind  have  servt  \  to  divide 
up  universal  history  into  eras,  and  we  are  now  opening 
for  a  new  alcove  in  the  historic  library  of  the  world. 

"We  are  better  prepared  now,  in  the  comjdetlon  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  to  fill  the  words  of  Henry  Wilson 
with  their  proper  meaning.  When  this  noble  inter- 
oceanic  enterprise  was  before  Congress,  he  said,  and 
with  much  of  boldness  for  that  day,  "  I  give  no  grudg- 
ing vote  in  giving  away  either  money  or  land.  I  would 
sink  $100,000,000  to  build  the  road,  and  do  it  most 
cheerfully,  and  think  1  had  done  a  great  thing  for  my 
country." 

In  Orejron  and  Washington  the  branches  of  this  trunk 
road  are  running  out  quite  freely,  in  a  new  country,  for 
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its  development.  Not  only  do  the  connecting  links  go 
into  the  main  line,  but  brunches  also  Jiro  to  be  com- 
pleted by  midsummer  of  this  year  from  Portland  to 
Kalama ;  from  Palouse  Junction  to  FarraiHgton  and 
Moscow ;  from  lliparia  to  Lewiston  ;  and  from  Union 
to  IJaker  City.  The  Oregon  and  California  road  is 
completed  much  south  of  Roseburg,  and  is  progressing 
rapidly  to  a  connection  at  tho  statu  line  with  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  road. 

That  Northwest  therefore,  so  far  off  till  now,  has  be- 
come our  next-door  neiithbor,  and  as  near  to  New  York 
as  Monday  is  to  Friday.  Where  were  heard,  mainly, 
only  the  dashings  of  her  rivers  in  the  primeval  stillness 
of  her  wilderness,  are  now  the  puirnig  of  steamers  and 
whistle  of  locomotives,  and  clatter  of  mills  and  bustle 
of  trade,  and  the  glad  sounds  of  farm  lite,  and  the  win- 
some music  of  children.  The  Oregon  question  and  the 
era  of  the  beaver,  one  and  the  same  thing,  are  ended. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  with  regrets  that  this  monograph  or  study  of  a 
single  line  of  thought  and  growth  in  American  history 
IS  brought  to  a  conclusion.  In  writing  it  not  only  a  re- 
creation and  pleasure  have  been  indulged,  but  a  theory 
has  been  gratified  that  sometimes  history  is  best  studied 
and  taught  and  mastered  topirully.  In  this  instance  a 
hue  of  territorial  growth  to  one  termination  has  been 
•  carefully  followed.  It  has  proved  a  thread  from  which 
many  lateral  or  side  threads  have  sprung  as  we  passed 
along.  These  have  been  allowed  to  extend,  if  we  m:iy 
illustrate  by  grape  culture,  till  ti.ey  have  b(>en  pruned 
away,  or  set  fruit  in  one  or  more  historic  clusters  and 
then  been  headed  off. 

Wilderness  traflic,  nursed  to  the  hinderance  of  civili- 
zation,  has   been   traced,  an<I   tlie  emigrant  wagon  fol- 
lowed  from   clearing  to  prairie,  and  on  up  the  valleys 
and  into  the  mountairjs.     We  have  counted  the  cabins 
where  government  has  since  taken  the  city  census.    We 
have  watched    the  scramble  of  nations  for   land    with 
dubious  titles  or  none  ;it  all,  till  hot  blood  and  ruMniii«r 
blood  ])rep:ired  the  way  for  dii)lomatists  and  civil  en- 
gineers.    Here  we  have  seen  that  governments  seem  to 
be  but  immense  bnsiiujss  firms,  ruinous  to  the  smaller 
^   ones,  by  tin;  laws  of  trade  that  the  stronger  enact  and 
the  weaker  endure.     In  these  struggles  to  possess  u 
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new  country,  or  repossess  a  lost  one,  we  look  long  for 
any  national  ethics  or  law  of  right  except  what  is  avoir- 
dupois. 

The  inside  view  of  high  contracting  parties  shows  ns 
finesse,  amhiguities,  sinuosities,  and  misleading  eddies 
in  the  grave  curren;  of  the  business  in  hand.  Tricks 
that  would  shame  a  huckster  have  much  lessened  our 
childhood  reverence  for  great  names  and  nations,  as  we 
have  followed  these  threads  of  history  and  lines  of 
growth  from  York  Factory  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Columbia. 

"While  presenting  tlie  one  topic,  the  concession  of 
Oregon  to  the  United  States,  it  has  been  incidental  an<l 
inevitable,  and  vastly  instructive  to  see  how  wanting  »n 
honor  and  philanthropy  and  patriotism  a  tinge  chartered 
monopoly  can  sometimes  become.  It  would  require 
statesmen  of  the  Itismarck  and  Webster  and  Gladstone 
type  to  show  how  much  the  British  Empire  was  dam- 
aged when  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  voted  the  nf)rth- 
ern  half  of  our  continent  to  be  wilderness  in  perpetuity. 
What  are  the  civilizaiion  of  savji^es  and  fair  fields  and 
winsome  homes  to  them  in  comparison  with  good  divi- 
dends at  the  home  office  in  Fencliurch  Street,  London  ? 

By  this  detail  of  conseefltive  and  fruitful  incidents, 
all  converging  toward  tl»e  Canal  de  Ilaro,  policies  of 
peace  and  war  pass  in  review,  and  we  note  how  diincult 
and  how  blessed  it  is  for  Iea<liiig  statesmen  to  be  peace- 
mukei*s.  Otie  secures  popularity  for  to-day  on  a  war-cry, 
while  the  broader  patriot  pacifies  the  excited  populace, 
and  cools  popular  ardor  toward  himself,  and  at  Marsh- 
field  awaits  honor  from  the  a<;es. 

While  studying  our  national  growth  in  one  line  we 
have  iucideutally  and  inevitably  seen  it  on  many  lines. 
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To  produce  this  result  has  been  a  leading  aim  in  these 
historical  tracings,  that  the  reader  might  come  to  see 
the  magnitude  and  magnificence  of  our  country  —  what 
Gladstone  has  called  ^  a  natural  base  for  the  greatest 
continuous  empire  ever  established  by  man." 

In  colonial  and  revolutionary  days  one  of  the  host 
friends  of  the  coming  Republic  was  Thomas  Pownall. 
lie  was  early  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  for 
Trade  and  Plantations.  lie  negotiated  for  Massachu- 
setts the  exp'Tition  against  Crown  Point,  and  was 
afterward  roywl  governor  for  ^VLossachusetts,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  South  Carolina.  Few  men  comprehended  bet- 
ter the  geographical  character  and  natural  worth  of  our 
country,  and  he  studied  the  growth  of  our  institutions 
both  as  a  statesman  and  a  traveler.  lie  eiM'Iy  saw  and 
said,  1780,  that  such  a  people  as  the  United  States 
would  become,  would  not  *'  suffer  in  their  borders  such 
a  monopoly  as  the  European  Hudson  Bay  Company." 

In  his  letter  of  adieu  to  Franklin,  who  was  about 
leaving  Europe  for  home,  he  says :  "  You  are  going  to 
a  New  World,  formed  to  exhibit  a  scene  which  tin;  Old 
World  never  yet  saw."  In  an  earlier  letter  to  Franklin, 
and  when  .-eferring  to  the  planting  and  growth  of  the 
great  nation  he  foresaw  us  to  be,  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  revisit  Amerir;a,  saying:  "If  there  was  ever  an  ob- 
ject wor'ih  traveling  to  see,  and  worthy  of  the  contem- 
plation oi  a  philosopher,  it  is  that  in  wliicli  he  may  see 
the  beginning  of  a  great  empire  at  its  foundation." 

Along  our  Oregon  trail  we  have  had  one  line  of  vision 
among  these  foundations.  They  have  run  off,  right  and 
left,  from  our  path  into  niagnilicent  distances,  covering 
what  we  almost  without  meaning  call  "the  West."  To 
see  and  study  the  beginnings  of  these  foundu lions  of  a 
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groat  empire,  as  Governor  Pownall  wished  to  do,  would 
turn  provincial  into  continental  men. 

Our  line  of  study  and  thought  and  feeling  in  this 
theme  have,  from  the  first,  had  a  westward  trend.  Per- 
haps the  readers  will  feel  as  Washington  did,  after  re- 
turning from  a  "  Western  tour."  Wiiile  the  army  was 
lying  in  winter  quarters  at  Newburg,  under  truce,  and 
awaiting  the  treaty  of  peace,  he  made  a  journey  with 
Governor  Clinton,  into  the  interior  and  as  far  west  as  the 
heads  of  the  Susquehanna.     Of  this  trip  he  writes  :  — 

"  Prompted  by  these  actual  observations,  I  could  not 
help  taking  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  vast  iidand 
navigation  of  the  United  States,  from  maps,  and  the  in- 
formation of  otiiers,  and  could  not  but  be  struck  with  tlie 
immense  extent  atnl  importance  of  it,  and  with  the 
goodness  of  that  Providence  which  has  dealt  its  favors 
to  us  with  so  profuse  a  hand.  Would  to  God  we  may 
have  wisdom  enough  to  improve  them." 

The  treaty  then  pending  was  to  concede  to  the  United 
States  about  one  fifth  only  of  the  territory  she  owns  to- 
day. Yet  Washington  was  "  struck  with  the  immense 
extent  and  imi)ortance"  of  that  one  fifth,  and  he  con- 
tinues his  letter  by  saying,  so  like  the  statesman  and 
American  that  he  was:  "  I  shall  not  be  contented  till  I 
have  explored  the  Western  Country,"  —  a  noble  and 
necessary  sentiment  for  all  who  would  be  national 
Americans. 
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Mi.s,siBsippi,  19 ;  regrets  for  the 
sami;,  19-21  ;  re  purclio-ses,  20;  de- 
feated in  occupying,  and  sells  to  the 
United  St.itea,  21. 

Fraser  Lake  Settlement,  the  first  be- 
yond the  mountains,  .">.'<. 

Fremont  and  the  Oregon  trail,  133  :  as 
an  escort,  249,  25<J ;  in  California, 
273. 

Frobisher's  trading  post  on  .\ti)abasca 
Lake,  ;«. 

Frontier  men,  nolde  and  neglected, 
43 ;  open  the  new  country,  79. 

(iAri.ATiN,    Ai.BEUT,    on    the    Oregon 

tlainis,  212. 
Genet,  ihe  French  Minister,  intrigues 

for  secession  of  tlie  Sontiiwest,  19. 
Ghent,  Treaty  of,  (U,  (;7,  d.H  ;  does  not 

notice  Lake  of  the  Woods,  2S3. 
Gladstone  on  America's  growtli,  245, 

3r^l, 
(Jovemment  of  Oregon,  moral  tone  of, 

2ti5-2G8. 


Gray's   ITlstory   of    Oregon   on   the 

Wliitman  and    Webster    interview, 

230. 
Gray,   Captain  Rolnsrt,  discovers  the 

Columbia,  2i:'^21(;. 
Greenhow  on   tlic  northern  limits  of 

Louisiana,  209. 
Greenland  in  New  Spain,  G. 

H\i.F-l?nr.Krs,  92,  'M,  9.".,  12.".,  12t;,  149. 
Ilammerl'est,  Norway,  and  its  climate, 

•xw. 

Harney,  General,  complicates  the  San 

iluan  ipjeHtion,  i.ll  -31.".. 
Harrison.    (iiMieral,    and  the   Indian 

war  of  1812,  ,Vi,  :y.\. 
Hearne,  Samuel,  discoveries  by,  29. 
nines'    History    (.f     Oregon,    on   tho 

Wliitman   and    Webster   interview, 

2;«). 

Historic  picture,  134,  135. 
Hudson   Lay  Company  explores  tlio 
Northwest,  29  ;  charter  of,  3:5 ;  lead- 
ing force  against  the  United  States 
in    {lossessiug,    3(> ;    objects  of   the 
Charter,   3(5;    scojMi  of    jwwer  and 
of  territory,   3C.-3y;    monopoly    of 
Indian     trade    in     British     Nortii 
America,  37-39,  85  ;  encroai^hment 
on  United  States  territory,  37,  ."•3 ; 
united  in  l.'>21  witli  Northwest  Fur 
Company,  37  ;   empowered   in    1H(I3 
to  adopt  Canadian  laws,  158,  84  ;   un- 
clianging  sameness  of  i>usineHs,  39, 
40;   wiiy  [H'ace  always  witli  tlie  In- 
dians, 40,  41,. 321  ;  its  trade  six  years 
in   outfit    and    retur!»    to    I^induii, 
41,    95;    stock    .".nd    pro.'^ts   r'l    tlie 
Company,    42;     ability   of,    43  45; 
obstructed  disco 'eries,  45-47  ;  order 
filled  for  a  wife,  (!9,  12<'. ;  liostile  to 
civiliz.ition,    f'i9,   70,   88,   321  ;    mo- 
nopoly of,  74,  75,84,  87,  198,  199,  2(;9, 
303 ;  loneliness  of    the    region,    8S  ; 
hostile  to  ndssioiiF,  88,  (HI;  ac<|uisi- 
tion   of    property  discouraged,  .89  ; 
neat    cattle    kept    out,   89  ;    allows 
broken-down  men  to  become  farm- 
ers,     90  ;     numlx'r    of     Kuropeans 
employeil   by,   94  :  mixed    blood  of 
the   Company's    employes,    94,    9.".  ; 
interior  workincsof,  95-102  ;  amune- 
mcnts  of    enj|iloyes,    97  ;    tra])i)iiig 
and  hunting,  metliods   of,    97,    9.s  ; 
amount   of    fur  exported,    9S  ;    its 
policy  in  contrast  witli   the  Amer- 
ican, 117,  119,  12-J.  123,  321,  .322  ;  otli- 
ctirs  and  servants  went  out  as  single 
men,  arid  married  tlie  natives.  12."  ; 
opposition     to     wagons,     14<i  14t'i  ; 
represents     immigration    over    tlie 
mountains    to    Oregon    imitoasiblui 
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140-159;  the  nuuiAgen  mm  of 
great  ability,  160;  created  inter- 
national prejudice  in  their  favor, 
160,  151,  1{»-166;  191,  192;  aup- 
preued  information,  irtS  ;  power  of 
the  Company  on  Die  I'lM-itir,  157, 2C9, 
274 :  Rtill  turn  baclc  immigranta  at 
Fort  Hall,  lf>8 ;  pUui  to  take  and 
hold  Oregon  by  Hettlement,  1(>1 ;  the 
plan  revealed,  lt>'2 ;  new  policy  of, 
VM ;  plan  to  hold  by  force  and 
Jeauits,  2('>8  ;  graaping  nature  of, 
28M-'2X9;  damaging  to  Great  Britain, 
295,  ISMi. 

iNnEMNmr,  claimed  and  paid  to  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  294,  295. 

Indian  and  Tradera'  Fair,  136-139. 

"Indian  Countries,"  what,  87,  88; 
trading,  98. 

Indian  incident,  thrilling,  1(17,  106; 
speech,  eloquent,  110,  111;  vain 
search  for  Bible,  103-113;  Fair  at 
Mus-ko-gee,  136,  137  ;  Secession  be- 
yond the  Alleghanies,  danger  of  after 
the  Revolution,  51. 

Indian  policv  of  the  United  States 
less  ptnceable  than  the  English,  and 
why,  40,  41. 

Indian  slavery  in  English  Northwest, 
91,  92. 

Indians,  Flat-Head,  four,  in  St.  Louis, 
103-113;  from  Wasliington  Terri- 
tory,  104  ;  had  heard  of  white  man's 
fiod  and  Book  and  came  for  tiie 
Book,  105 ;  perils  of  the  way,  105, 
1(M> ;  seek  General  Clark,  known  to 
their  fathers,  106,  108;  received 
kindly,  109,  110;  fail  to  find  the 
Book,  110;  final  audience  and  fare- 
well speech,  110,  111 ;  return  to  the 
mountains  with  Catlin,  112;  their 
■ad  case  reported  by  a  clerk  of  the 
American  Fur  Coinpanv,  112 ;  only 
one  lives  to  reach  his  tribe,  113. 

Indians,  government  of  by  imposition, 
97 ;  prejudiced  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, 66,  67. 

Indians,  why  the  Whitman  Uassacre 
bv,  320-329. 

Irving,  Washington,  description  of  the 
half-breeds,  93,  91. 

JaCkson,  General,  advising  slow 
growth  west,  199. 

Jefferson's  plan  for  northern  bound- 
ary of  Loulaiana  Purchase,  282,  283. 

Jeauits,  their  zeal  as  discoverera,  7,  9, 
30  ;  to  be  used  to  exclude  the  Amer- 
icana, 267,  2(>8 ;  no  evident  connec- 
tion with  the  Wliitman  Hassacre, 
821-32t). 


"  Joint  occupation  **  of  Oregon,  tenni 
of,  69  ;  adopted  1818,  283 ;  renewed 
1827,  285 ;  continued  till  1843,  286. 

Joliet  explores  the  Miseiaaippi,  1682, 

Journeying  over  the  Plalna  and  Rocky 
Mountains,  130-130. 

Karrarkia  founded,  1706,  8;    taken 

by  United  States  in  1778,  0. 
Kellett's  surveys  change  an  important 

map,  301. 
Kelley,  Hall  J.,  aids  emigration  to 

Oregon,  81. 
*•  Kuro-siwo,"  or  "BUck  Stream  *'  of 

the  Pacific,  334. 

Lake  of  the  Woops,  mistake  in  locat- 
ing by  treatv  of  1783,  53,  65,  299. 

J/Annre  du  Coup  of  St.  Louis,  49. 

Jm  Salle  on  the  Mississippi,  1670,  7,  8. 

Law,  John,  and  the  *'Miasiasippi  Bub- 
ble," 290. 

Lee,  Revs.  Jason  and  Daniel,  Misaioa* 
aries  to  Oregon,  117,  121. 

Lewis  and  Clark,  Expedition  of,  217, 
218. 

Linn,  Senator  for  Missouri,  fails  to 
close  "joint occupation,"  255;  calls 
for  information,  266. 

"  London  Examiner,"  opinions  of,  192. 

Long,  Lieut,  and  a  "Great  American 
Desert,"  337. 

Louis  XIV.  proclaimed  King  of  the 
Northwest,  7,  8  ;  wliat  his  signature 
lost  to  France  In  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  18. 

Lovejoy,  Amos  Lawrence,  with  Dr. 
Wliitman  in  his  ride,  166 ;  some  ac- 
count of  the  journey  by  him,  168, 
169 ;  left  at  Bent's  Fort,  173. 

Louisiaua,  secretly  transferred  to 
Spain,  1762,  12;  exchanged  with 
France  for  Tuscany,  20;  southern 
boundary  of,  as  conveyed  to  the 
United  States,  71 ;  annoying  delays 
in  running  the  southern  boundary, 
71,  72 ;  and  was  never  run,  72 ;  ex- 
tent of  as  affected  by  the  Nootka 
Convention,  208 ;  did  the  Louisiana 
extend  to  the  Pacific,  or  beyond 
Lake  of  the  Woods  ?  209, 216  ;  trans- 
fer to  the  United  States  delayed, 
and  guaranteed  by  Napoleon,  210; 
formal  cession,  210,  211  ;  the  pur- 
chase of,  216;  terms  of  reconveyance 
from  Spain  to  Fnmce,  2J2 ;  price  of, 
21. 

MArKENi:;nE,  Alexandee,  excursion  to 
tlie  Arctic,  33:  to  the  Pacific,  33- 
36  ;  power  of,  35. 
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]CtcN«iiuf»  MhenM  to  Mlae  Callfor- 
nia,  273. 

MadUon  on  northern  limiU  of  Louisi- 
ana, 209. 

Maine  Historical  Society,  Collections 
of,  on  Asliburton  Treaty,  235. 

Manitoba,  tlie  home  of  the  forest  aris- 
tocracy, iM. 

Marietta,  founding  of,  116. 

M.irnuette  explores  the  Mississippi, 
1G82,  8. 

Marriaae,  how  uromoted  in  French, 
Bpanliih  and  Knglish  Colonies,  122- 
125 ;  of  HiMVwn  Bay  Company  men, 
92-94. 

Mc  Duffle,  on  war  for  Oregon,  274. 

Meares  fails  to  And  the  suspected 
Columbia,  213,  214. 

Memorial  of  Bancroft  to  the  Emperor 
William,  317,  318. 

Mexican  war  made  it  unnecessary  to 
run  Southern  boundary  of  Louisiana 
l>urchase,  71,  72. 

Middieton  hindered  by  Hudson  Bay 
Cuuipany  in  seeking  the  northwest 
paHsage,  46. 

Military  occupation  of  Oregon  pro- 
posed,   72,  74,   76,    260,  261,  272, 

Mirabeau's  adroit  management  in  the 

Noutka  Convention,  207. 
MisHiouary  explorers  sent  to  Oregon, 

1 17,  121 ;  missions  opened,  122. 
*'  Missionary  Herald  "  on  the  Wliitman 

and  Webster  interview,  230 -J-'Vi. 
Missionary  party  to  Oregon,  129-139. 
Mississippi,  navigation  of,  sought  by 

the  Eaglisli,  55,  68. 
Mississippi  River,  English  attempt  to 

secure  the  navigation  of,  55. 
Monette  on  the  English  struggle  for 

the  Ottio,  48. 
Monopoly,  a  warning  example  of,  by 

the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  102,  289. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  its  substance,  urged 

by  the  United  States,  24-26. 
Monroe   on  the    northern   limits   of 

Louisiana,  209. 
Mul»,  singular  case  of  instinct,  170, 

171. 

NAroLEON  guarantees  the  conveyance 
of  Louisiana  to  the  United  Stat«>8, 
agrtinst  the  delays  of  Spain,  210, 
211 ;  defeated  in  his  plans  for  Louisi- 
ana, 20,  21. 

New  Caledonia,  what,  58. 

New  England,  idea  of  a  new  settle- 
ment, 115-117. 

New  Spain,  boundary  of,  on  the  north 
nevor  run,  12 ;  quality  of  her  colo- 
nists, 15,  16. 


Newipapen  In  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's regions,  41. 

Nootka  Convention  of  1790.  Causes  of, 
14,  15,  ouUhie  facta  of,  205-211; 
commercial  and  not  territorial,  207, 
210,  221  ;  abrogated  by  war  of  1796, 
207,  208 ;  commercial  articles  of, 
only  renewed  in  1814,  208 ;  impor- 
tance of,  to  the  United  SUtes  title, 
22(V  223. 

Notice,  proposed  to  close  "  joint  oc- 
cupiMioa  *'  of  Oregon,  274-281. 

Ohio  Company  of  1751,  and  plana  of, 

48. 

Ohio  Company  of  Putnam,  116. 

**Old  Wagon '^'  of  Dr.  Whitman,  140- 
146. 

Oregon,  first  step  of  England  Into,  35 ; 
struggle  for,  opened,  58 ;  pretense  of 
Great  Britain  to  hold,  65 ;  treaty  for 
"  joint  occupation  "  of,  68,  68 ;  con- 
gressional action  on,  72-76;  "joint 
occupation  "  extended  indefinitely, 
75 ;  fails  of  interest  in  the  old  states, 
77,  78 ;  is  opened  by  Western  men, 
79;  not  included  in  the  Asliburton 
Treaty,  179;  Oregon  disapiiointed, 
185 ;  a  common  questiun,  was  it 
worth  having?  189-201;  information 
scarce,  189- llH;  traders  in,  were  not 
writers,  191  ;  Oregon  undervalued 
by  Captain  William  Sturgis,  193; 
and  by  Benton  and  Winthrop,  193  ; 
by  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,^'  19t ; 
Sy  McDuffle  of  South  Carolina,  195  ; 
tint  congressional  ai^tion  on  for  leg- 
islation, 198  ;  ttome  willing  Oregon 
should  become  a  separate  luition, 
200,  201  ;  bomidaries  and  area  of, 
205,  212 ;  title  of,  claimed  by  Spain. 
205;  title  of,  claimed  by  England 
through  Drake,  206;  Nootka  Con- 
vention on  titles,  207  ;  this  conven- 
tion  commercial  and  not  territorial, 
207,  210  ;  abrogated  bv  war  of  1796, 
according  to  Lord  Bathurst,  207, 
208 :  reafflrnied,  1814,  208  ;  claims 
of  the  Unite«l  States  from  the  Noot- 
ka Treaty,  208-210 ;  Oregon  ques- 
tion goes  under  dis<:uBsion  by  the 
people,  255,  257  ;  and  by  Congress, 
256 ;  call  by  Congress  for  informa- 
tion, 25(>,  2.'>7  ;  strong  feeling  against 
"joint  occu|>ation,"  2.'W ;  state  of 
the  case  December,  1845,  262  ;  popu- 
lation of,  IS4<>,  264 ;  civil  governintMit 
inaugurated,  265,  2»)6,  2ti8  ;  rnpiibli- 
ran  institiitiouH  in  genu,  2(>S,  2i'>9 ; 
immigration  takes  Oregon,  '_'(>.'{  271  ; 
war  for  Oregon  ?  a  six  month's 
question,  273 ;  euiiueut  debaters  oo, 
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274 ;  notices  to  clone  "joint  occupa- 
tion "  naosed  as  a  peace  measure, 
iiW),  281. 

Oregon  aa  a  separate  nation,  favored 
by  Jelferson,  2(M),  201 ;  in  Boston, 
2()1  ;  by  (Gallatin,  2()1. 

Oregon  Treaty,  dates  of  nrofrress  in, 
2i)3 ;  obscurity  of,  turnecl  against  tlie 
Knglisl)  writers  of  it,  2iW-2y4. 

Or»!KOii  of  to-day,  .'{^Ml-IiiVi;  location, 
area,  |)<>(nilati<)n,  \VM\ ;  as  comparud 
witli  New  Kngland  for  liunian  lionius, 
'X'M,  ;3:(1 ;  facilities  for  commerce, 
natural  scenery,  climate,  and  pro- 
ductions, !J31-.'JiJ.'< ;  causes  of  warm 
tt^mperature,  334  ;  illustrated,  :i34 ; 
government  organized,  'XV* ;  popu- 
lation, 'XVi  ;  Northern  I'iiciflc  Kail- 
road  creates  a  market,  33(> ;  wlieat 
and  other  crops,  ^Ul) ;  amount  of 
arable  land,  !^i(>-.'t38;  fruits  and 
vegetables,  338,  331) ;  timber  and 
lumber,  339 ;  navigable  waters,  ma- 
rine and  inland,  339,  340 ;  water 
power,  341, 342  ;  manufactures,  342 ; 
fisheries,  342,  343 ;  stock-raising, 
343-345 ;  Hlieep  and  wool,  345 ;  min- 
erals, :i45 ;  inland  steam  navigation, 
;i45,  li40 ;  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
34ti,  347  ;  immigration,  347  :  branch 
railroads  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
347,  34S ;  Oregon  and  California 
railroad,  318  j  Oregon  and  New 
York  five  days  apart,  348. 

Oswald,  in  treaty  of  178.3,  struggles  to 
retain  the  northwest,  31. 

"  <»ut  West "  in  old  colony  times,  144, 
145. 

Owen,  of  Indiana,  on  Oregon,  2G3,  2G4. 

Pacific  coast  and  United  States  own- 
ership, 273. 

Pacific  coast,  proposed  division  of,  be- 
tween United  States,  England,  and 
Iiu.s8ia,  284. 

Pakenham,  English  minister  on  the 
Oregon  Question,  arrives,  286. 

Parker,  Rev.  Samuel,  missionary  to 
Oregon,  117, 121 ;  exploring  tour  of, 
121,  122. 

Parma,  Duke  and  Duchy  of,  in  the 
retrocession  of  Louisiana  to  France, 
20. 

Pattie,  J.  O.,  and  his  travel  for  trade 
into  New  Mexico  and  Mexico,  80. 

Pelley,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  Hudson 
\\-\y  Company,  intercedes  for  Com- 
pany interests,  289. 

I'etor  the  Oreat  on  the  northwest 
coast,  3,  22-20. 

Pliiladelphia,  Mayor  and  Mr.  Webster, 
154. 


Pickett,  Captain,  commanding  Amer* 
ican  forces  on  San  Juan,  311. 

Pike,  Lieutenant, and  a  "Great  Amer- 
ican Desert,"  Ml. 

Pilcher,  and  his  important  tour  for 
furs,  80. 

Pitt,  tlie  young  ;r,  shapes  the  Nootlta 
Convention,  14. 

Plain.sof  Abraham,  cost  of  battle  there 
to  France,  18,  19. 

Polk,  I'residt'ut,  2('.(),  272, 

Post  Henry  estai)liMlu'd,  the  first  in 
valley  of  Coliuubia,  58. 

Pownall,  Governor,  letters  to  Franklin 
and  desire  to  w^e  .-Vmerican  founda- 
tions go  in,  351,  :'>.')2. 

Prevost,  James  Charles,  English  Com- 
missioner to  run  the  Oregon  Treaty 
line,  297. 

Public  buildings,  the  first  in  Oregon, 
2(W. 

Ihiget  Sound  Agricultural  Company, 
42. 

Putnam,  Rufus,  and  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, 110. 

"  Quart  of  seed  wheat,"  114-121. 

Radbits'  Skins  sold  in  London  in  ono 
year,  43. 

Railroads,  when  opened  in  New  Eng- 
land, 143. 

Rendezvous  of  trappers  and  traders  in 
the  moinitains,  I:i5-I39. 

Robinson's  account  of  Indian  govern- 
ment, \Yi. 

Rocky  Mountain  Fair,  135-139. 

Roman  ('athulic  policy  in  withholding 
the  Itible,  109  ;  great  zeal  and  sacri- 
fice in  missions,  109;  no  evident 
connection  with  the  Whitman  mas- 
sacre. 324-32it. 

Rosario  Straits,  300  ;  location  clianged 
by  English  geographers,  301. 

Rupert's  liand,  what,  33. 

Rush,  secures  the  rcoccupation  of  As- 
toria, (>4 ;  on  the  boundary  Com- 
mission of  1818,  28;j. 

Russell,  Ijord  John,  307. 

Russia  in  the  New  World,  3,  22-26. 

Russian  fur  trade  in  North  America, 
22-26  ;  colony  in  California,  23-26. 

Ryswick,  Treaty  of,  1. 

San  Ji'a.n  boundary,  extent,  islands, 
and  chamiels  of,  etc.,  2'.(9, 3(K) ;  Eng- 
lish finesse,  '■MIX,  302 ;  amount  of 
land  involved  in  the  San  Juan  con- 
troversy, ;i02 ;  time  and  l.-^bor  con- 
sumed by  tlie  conimissioiiers,  303; 
de  Haro  marked  by  nature  iis  "  tlie 
channel  whicli  separates  the  conti^ 
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mnt  from  Vancourer's  lAland, "  303 ; 
was  uiiilerHtiHMl  by  tliu  iiiakcm  of  tite 
treaty  to  be  tliu  chaiiiicl,  :U);(,  :S(^  ; 
I'revortt  front  the  firMt  i-laiiiia  IUmo- 
rio,  :!<)4  ;  I'ruvoMt  rufiiHeii  toiaaik  by 
inoiiiiiiiunt  tltit  point  of  t'ontiirt  Im>- 
twoon  the  Liiid  aii<l  tlio  wator  lino, 
3l).'> ;  labors  to  carry  that  |K>iut  fif- 
teen miles  too  far  oast,  :uir>.  a|i|iiu-- 
flut  Kni(liah  Bt;lienie,  :{il.'>  :i<).S  ;  San 
Juan  li:ul  Iweii  (!onveyeJ  tutiio  lliitl- 
son  Itay  Company  in  violation  of 
treaty  of  "joint  o«;cupation,"  .'MX!, 
:y>7;  refn.seil  abiohiti^ly  to  tliu  ITnittid 
Htates,  ;(l)7 :  EnKli^li  as^iiimption, 
3<W;  apt  reply  of  Secret-iry  tJ.ws, 
:U)H,  .'VK);  work  of  the  commiiMion- 
ers  enJd  suJilenly  and  uuiuitinfiuto- 
rily,  'AYii :  Amuricans  an<i  Kntflinh 
o<;eiipy  S.ui  •Inan,  :<!(>,  iill  ;  civil 
coullict,  311  ;  American  ami  Kn^- 
lish  fun;es  near  to  tiKhtinx,  311  313; 
Uuneral  Snott  arrives  aii(l  ru.itoros 
peace,  313,  314 ;  Mininter  Lyons, 
\Hy'i),  proposes  an  arbitrator  to  inter- 
pret the  treaty,  the  Kiu|;  of  the 
Netherlands,  ()r  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, or  the  Swiss  I'rosidtMit,  and 
Si'crotary  Cass  de<'line8,  315  ;  in 
1871  the  Kin|)eror  of  (>i;rmany  is 
made  arbitrator  iuid  accepts,  3l."», 
31(t;  auKUst  ar.d  sad  trib.uuil,  31(>, 
317 ;  tlie  flnality  of  the  boundary 
question  after  ninety  years,  31i». 

Santa  Ki-.  wluvt ;  receives  Dr.  Whit- 
man, 172. 

Seott,  (lencral,  nuieta  the  San  Juau 
parties,  3i;i-31... 

Secession,  early,  i)ro|)osed,  10,  IjO-52. 

Stdkirk  settlement,  !U,  Ml 

Seitiple,  of  Illinois,  estimate  of  emi- 
!;;ration,  'H'A. 

Settlements,  iiiercantile  and  civilizing; 
in  contrast,  122  1 -'7. 

Settlement  of  a  country  is  more  than 
(Mjcupation,  '1\\>. 

Seward,  VV.  II.,  S-cret-iry,  anticipated 
by  Carver,  at  St.  Paul, '_'«. 

beward,  W.  II.,  Secretary,  and  liis 
proplie.'<y  of  Seat  of  Kinjiirc,  '_*S 

SiliMice,  painful,  of  the  <  ire  it  Fur 
Land,  41. 

Simpson,  Sir  Georjre,  tours  niid  obser- 
vations of,  irj-'J-LVS  ;  he  speaks  di.'^- 
courajHHRly  of  distances,  .soil,  irrcat 
deserts,  etc.,  154;  assumes  validity 
of  the  Knclish  claims,  and  defies 
the  United  States  to  take  pos.sessi<ni, 
115  ;  proposes  to  divide  the  vacant 
parts  of  the  world  with  Russia,  liV> ; 
shows  how  Englaud  may  take  Call- 
foroia,  157. 


Sixty  years'  atniKffIn  of  Eni^lant',  for 
the  Ohio  region,  48. 

Slavery  in  Kn)<lish  northwest,  Td,  92. 

Sloi'um's  Ite|M)rt  to  lJo!:i(ress  on 
slavery  in  Indian  couDtriits,  '.)l,  'Jtl. 

Small,  on  the  products  of  Oregon,  XVi. 

Spain,  in  the  New  Vt^orld,  1,  fi-lii; 
shrinkage  of,  II  t(>;  ex|>els  the 
Kuglish  front  \V»'nt  Florida,  I77'.», 
4'.>;  tempt-t  a  HtM-ession  <»f  the 
southwest,  51  ;  the  Noutka  Con- 
vention, ■J<*5-'J11. 

Spalding,  Kev.  II.  H.,  engages  om 
mi.isiouary,  127-1'.".) ;  misapprcliends 
Webster  on  the  Oregon  (piestion, 
'^21^2:i<S ;  testimony  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Whitman,  'iX\A. 

Spalding,  Mrs.,  heroism  of,  Kt3. 

State  House,  a  priutitive  one,  2()5. 

St.  Croix,  what  river  is  it?  "►i. 

St.  (ieorge,  English  name  for  Astoria, 
()3-(;5. 

St.  Louis,  attacked  by  the  KugUsli  and 
Indians,  17S0,  4'J,  old  centre  of  the 
fur  trade,  71). 

St.  Lusson  oil  Lake  Superior,  1071, 
takes  tiiti  northwest  for  Louis 
XIV.,  7,  S. 

Str.iits  of  Aiiian,  fi,  7  ;  search  for,  27, 
2S,  by  Carver,  by  lleiu'ne,  2".),  Hud- 
son Uay  <:oiupany  to  search  for, 
'X\  ■  neglect  of,  45;  V'ant;ouver  in- 
HtructiMl,  2(»9. 

Sublette  and  the  Rocky  Mountaiu 
Com|Kiny,  SO. 

Taktauv  in  New  S|)ain,  fi. 

Testimony   for  Dr.   Whitman,   by  his 

emigrants,  21<>-7. 
Tecumseii  and  (icnenii  Harrison,  52, 

Texas  taken  by  the  KrcMh,  l(..S.->-ir.SO. 

"The  Diviile  "  what,  1.32,  two  wouieu 
ojMMi  it  for  FVeiiiont,  I.'lll. 

Tlie  trapfHT  and  a  L-ivilized  woman 
again,  IIW. 

The  West  tardily  appreciatc<I  by  the 
Kast,  (.I),  77,  7S.  I!N1  I'.t.H.  2(K),  224. 

Tip|)ecanoc,  battle  of,  52,  5,'t. 

'lYapiKTs  of  the  lIu;'.soii  IJay  Company 
everywhere,  43,  44. 

Tripjiers'  festival  at  Fort  Walla 
Walla,  lf.<». 

Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  Indian  boun- 
dary flxe«l  by,  32. 

Treaty  of  17S.3,  American  struggle  in, 
to  save  the  norihwest,  31  ;  un- 
fortunately express»>d,  \X(). 

Treaty  of  17'.4  and  English  surrender 
of  the  se  en  posts,  4.S. 

Treaty  at  list  for  Oregon,  2.'<2-20(; ; 
main  art;  jie  of,  282  ;  time  retiuired 
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to  write  it,  282  ;  steps  taken  to  mn 
tlie  line,  '2*J7  ;  English  commiMioner 
not  empowered  to  run  the  con- 
tinental part  of  the  line,  297-298, 
302,  3a3  ;  still  diplomacy,  208  ;  the 
treaty  without  a  map,  298,  '299. 

Tuscany  exchanged  for  Louisiana,  20. 

Twiss,  Professor,  on  diacovtry  of  the 
Columbia,  21 G. 

Tyler,  President,  urges  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  question,  25G ; 
announces  negotiations  as  begun, 
2G0. 

Unitbd  States,  claims  of,  to  Oregon, 
212, 223, 284  ;  tedious  settlement  of, 
through  sixty  years,  212  ;  claim  by 

Jrior  discovery,  213-216;  by  the 
ouisiana  Purchase,  210,  217 ;  by 
prior  explorations,  217-219 ;  by  prior 
settlements,  219,  220;  no  English 
claim  possible  between  Spanish 
ownership  and  the  American  pur- 
chase, 210,  217, 222 ;  openly  explored 
by  the  United  States  as  purchased 
property,  217,  218  ;  England  enters 
no  protest,  218 ;  explorations  con- 
tinued without  protest,  219;  the 
first  settlement  iu  Oregon  was 
American,  Astor's,  219,  220;  con- 
tinous  life  of  civilization  afterward, 
220 ;  Florida  Treaty  conveyed  to 
tlie  United  States  all  Spain  claimed 
nortli  of  latitude  forty-two,  222, 223  ; 
Great  Britain  makes  important  con- 
cession, 223 ;  other  claims  of,  2G2 ; 
not  j;  .'feet  claim,  283  ;  as  stated  by 
J.  Q.  Adams,  285  ;  offer  r  f  forty-nine 
vainly  renewed  by  Mr.  Everett,  28G; 
President  Polk  in  his  inaugural,  1845, 
asserts  the  American  claiui  to  be 
"clear  and  unquestionable,*'  28C ;  a 
new  offer  and  rejected  by  Minister 
Pakenham,  287  :  policy  of  "  notice" 
and    probable    war    discussed     for 

^  mouths,  287,  228  ;  United  States  dis- 
covers the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
as  the  real  power  in  negotiation, 
288;  gloomy  anxieties  of  the  peo- 
ple, 29r> ;  proposal  of  arbitration 
declined,  290 ;  renewed  and  de- 
clined, 291  ;  hopes  of  settlement, 
2«.)1,  292 ;  "  notice  "  served  on  Great 
Britain,  292,  293  ;  draft  of  a  treaty 
obtained,  approved,  ratified,  and 
proclaimed,  293 ;  United  States  agree 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  and  Puget  Sound 
Agricultural  Company,  south  of 
forty-nine,  294 ;  amount  of  indem- 
nity, 295. 

Utrecht  Treaty  of  1713, 18. 


Yarcoovcb  barely  fails  to  ^scover  tlw 
Columbia,  214. 

Vancouver  Island  and  deflected  bound- 
ary offered,  1820,  288;  free  porta 
on,  oifered,  287  ;  offer  of  island  re- 
newed, 288. 

Vergennes,  secret  agent  of  France  to 
recover  Louisiana,  19. 

Virginia,  population  of,  1650,  6. 

Waoons  first  taken  into  the  mount- 
ains, 79. 

Wagons  for  Oregon,  140-146;  two 
hundred,  239-254. 

War  of  1812  stimulated  by  the  Engr 
lish  through  the  Indians,  52,  63. 

War,  almost,  for  Oregon,  310-314. 

War  of  1812,  and  one  object  of,  SO. 

Washington  on  danger  of  early  seces- 
sion, 51  ;  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  divine  providence,  135; 
on  Indian  wars,  as  instigated  by  the 
English,  324,  325. 

Washington,  discontent  of,  till  he 
could  explore  the  Western  country, 
352. 

Webster,  Daniel,  offers  memorandum 
for  settling  the  Boundary  Question, 
180, 225 ;  becomes  Secretary  of  State 
in  1841  and  proposes  negotiation, 
180,  181 ;  state  of  the  case;  181 ; 
concludes  the  treaty  in  1842  with 
Lord  Ashburton,  181,  182 ;  accumu- 
lated perplexities  of  the  case,  182  ; 
impossible  to  include  Orepon,  182 ; 
treaty  and  author  critiiinod,  183; 
delicate  and  difficult  work  in  the 
temper  of  the  times,  183-185  ;  mis- 
understood and  blamed  in  the  Ore- 
gon interest,  224;  did  not  indulge 
the  war  spirit,  224 ;  adopted  Whit- 
man's theory  and  plan  to  save  Ore- 
gon, 225 ;  omitted  Oregon  from  the 
Ashburton  theory,  as  impossible, 
220,  227,  255 ;  made  full  claim  up  to 
forty-niup,  226;  times  not  ripe  for 
inserting  it  in  tlie  Ashburton  Treaty, 
220;  Sustained  by  Calhoun,  227; 
injustice  has  been  done  in  attribut- 
ing to  Webster  the  neglect  of  Oregon, 
228 ;  this  impression  traditional  and 
unhistoric,  228 ;  published  by  Rev. 
H.  H.  Spalding  and  copied  by  Gray, 
Hines,  "  Missionary  Herald,''  "  At- 
lantic Monthly,"  and  "Ely  Vol- 
ume," of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions,  22»-232 ;  the  published 
statements  are  contrary  to  the  offi- 
cial documents,  232-234 ;  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
since  1814,  234 ;  various  reasons  for 
the  error,  235-237;  on  war  for  Ore- 
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cumu- 
,  182 ; 

182; 

183; 
the 


fOD,  71(^718,   280;   expoanda   the 
AHhburtoti  Treaty,  278. 

Whitinan,  Marcus,  M.  D.,  missionary 
to  Oregon,  117,  121  ;  exploring  tour 
of,  121,  122  ;  engages  as  missionary, 
127  ;  finds  an  associate,  127-129  ■ 
bia  "  Old  Wagon,"  140-146 ;  left  ac 
Fort  Buis^  temporarily,  143 ;  discov- 
ers a  project  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  lays  a  plan,  162 ;  hasty 
preparation  for  a  daring  ride  to 
wastiingtfjn  to  carry  intelligence, 
1(;3;  perils  of  the  trip,  163 ;  his  deep 
detenniiiatirm,  ICA ;  the  great  issues 
involvetl,  104,  165 ;  opposition  of  his 
friends  gives  way,  165 ;  ready  to 
start  in  twenty-four  hours,  165, 166 ; 
general  courfie  of  route,  167,  168 ; 
lost  in  the  mountain  storras  and 
swimming  the  rivers,  and  arrival  at 
8anU  Fk,  168-172;  arrival  in  St. 
Louis,  174 :  his  appearance,  175, 
176 ;  his  reception,  and  his  haste  to 
be  gone,  174-177 ;  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington, 177  ;  some  other  wonderful 
rides,  177,  178;  Ashburton  Treaty 
closed  months  before,  with  Oregon 
left  out,  179 ;  no  evidence  of  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  policy  of  the 
treaty,  187 ;  the  omission  of  Oregon 
creat«<l  his  opportunity,  187,  188, 
228,  2:n.  238,  256 ;  was  not  slighted 
at  WaMhiugton,  201,  202;  satisfied 
witli  tlie  omission,  227  :  gave  notice 
as  be  came  over  the  plains,  of  tak- 
ing bacic  emigrants,  239,  240 ;  visits 
B<.>stou  and  is  reproved  for  leaving 
his  mission,  241 ;  suffered  for  being 
ia  advance  of  the  times,  242,  243 ; 
great  caravan  prepares  for  Oregon, 
24^{ ;  growth  of  settlement  by  em- 
igration, 244,  245 ;  activity  of  Dr. 
Wliitmao  on  the  march,  245 ;  testi- 
monials, 244> :  ustial  troubles  at  Fort 
Hall,  247-249 ;  Fremont  as  an  escort, 
249,  25r);  a  wide  rally  for  Oregon, 
250-252 ;  happy  arrival  of  Dr.  Whit- 
man, 253, 254 ;  report  of,  in  Congress 
a  stiiiuiln',  257,  258,  and  on  the 
country,  2i<3, 

T/hitman  Massacre,  .730-329 :  thirteen 
or  more  savagely  murdered,  and 
fifty  made  captive,  320;  English 
policy  of  occupation,  32t  ;  Amer- 
ican policy  of  settlement,  321 ,  322  ; 
conflict  of  Rnslish  and  American 
policies,  .322,  .323:  Indian  view  of 
tlie  two  policies,  322,  323 ;  treaty  of 
184<>  disappointed!  and  alarmed  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  323 ;  massa- 


cre not  necesaarily  planned  by 
whites,  324 ;  Indian  nature  sufHcient 
cause,  324,  325  ;  Indian  superstition 
about  medicine,  and  cases  illustra- 
tive, 325,  326;  statement  of  Brou- 
illet,  Vicar-General,  326, 327  ;  state- 
ment of  Evans,  327  ;  of  the  American 
Board,  327,  328 ;  of  Eells,  328 ;  gen- 
eral causes  operating  to  produce  the 
massacre,  328,  329. 

Westcott,  warmth  of,  on  war  for  Ore* 
gon,  275. 

"Westminster  Review,"  opinions  of, 
IM,  VM),  267. 

Western  men  saved  the  farther  West, 
79,  198. 

Westward  movement  of  the  nation, 
144,  145 ;  not  favored  by  Jackson, 
Winthrop,  and   Webster,    199,   200. 

White,  Elijah,  government  agent, 
leads  first  emigrant  haad  to  Oregon, 
190. 

Wild  animals,  different  estimates  of, 
by  the  thirteen  colonies  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  98,  99. 

William,  Emperor  of  Germany,  settles 
the  San  Juan  boundary,  in  favor  cf 
tlie  United  States,  318,  319. 

Wilkinson,  General,  susfjected  of  pro- 
moting secession  of  the  Southwest, 
61. 

Winthrop,  John,  his  theory  of  a  home, 
115,  116,  1-29. 

Winthrop,  Robert  G-,  warm  claims  of, 
for  Oregon,  258,  259,  against  notice 
to  close  "  joint  occu|tation,"  274. 

"Wolf  Meeting,"  the  lieginnir^  of 
civil  government  in  Oregon,  265. 

Wolf  steals  Dr.  Whitman's  axe,  172. 

Womanly  heroism,  127-139. 

Women,  unwortliy,  sent  to  New  World 
for  marriage,  123-125. 

Women,  white,  first  to  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  121-139. 

Wyeth,  Nathaniel  J.,  and  singular 
outfit  and  excursion,  and  failure,  81- 
84. 

Xavier,  promptness  of,  165. 

Yancey,  on  war  for  Oregon. 

Yazoo,  Washita,    Arkansas,  Missouri, 

and  Mississippi  explored  by  D'lber- 

ville,  10. 

Zachrey,  one  of  Whitman's  emigrants, 
150,  151. 

Zachrey  of  Texas  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
ISO,  151. 
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<ameritatt  Comwontoealtfjs- 

EDITED   BY 

HORACE  E.  SCUDDER. 


A  series  of  volumes  narrating  the  history  of  such 
States  of  the  Union  as  have  exerted  a  positive  influ- 
ence in  the  shaping  of  the  national  government,  or 
have  a  striking  political,  social,  or  economical  history. 
The  commonwealth  has  always  been  a  positive  force 
in  American  history,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  better 
time  could  be  found  for  a  statement  of  the  life  inher- 
ent  in  the  States  than  when  the  unity  of  the  nation 
has  been  assured ;  and  it  is  hoped  by  this  means  to 
throw  new  light  upon  the  development  of  the  country, 
and  to  give  a  fresh  point  of  view  for  the  study  of 
American  history. 

This  series  is  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Hor- 
ace E.  Scudder,  who  is  well  known  both  as  a  student 
of  American  history  and  as  a  writer. 

The  aim  of  the  Editor  will  be  to  secure  trustworthy 
and  graphic  narratives,  which  shall  have  substantial 
value  as  historical  monographs  and  at  the  same  time 
do  full  justice  to  the  picturesque  elements  of  the  sub- 
jects. The  volumes  are  uniform  in  size  and  general 
style*  with  the  series  of  "  American  Statesmen "  and 
"American  Men  of  Letters,"  and  are  furnished  with 
maps,  indexes,  and  such  brief  critical  apparatus  as 
add  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  work. 

Speaking  of  the  series,  the  Boston  Journal  says : 
« It  is  clear  that  this  series  will  occupy  an  entirely  new 
place  in  our  historical  literature.  Written  by  compe- 
tent and  aptly  chosen  authors,  from  fresh  materials, 
in  convenient  form,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  propor- 
lion  and  proper  emphasis,  they  promise  to  supply 
most  satisfactorily  a  positive  want/' 


The  series,  so  far  as  arranged,  comprises  the  follow- 
ing volumes :  — 

NOW  READY, 

Virginia,  A  History  of  the  People.  By  John  Estem 
Cooke,  author  of  "The  Virginia  Comedians," 
"Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  "Life  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,"  etc. 

Oregon.  The  Struggle  for  Possession.  By  William 
Barrows,  D.  D. 

Maryland,  By  William  Hand  Brov/ne,  Associate 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Kentucky,  By  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  S.  D., 
Professor  of  Palaeontology,  Harvard  University,  re- 
cently Director  of  the  Kentucky  State  Survey. 

Michigan.     By  Hon.  T.  M.  Cooley,  LL.  D. 

Kansas.  By  Leverett  W.  Spring,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 

California.  By  Josiah  Royce,  Instructor  in  Philoso- 
phy in  Harvard  University. 

IN  PREPARATION. 

Massachusetts.     By  Brooks  Adams. 

Tennessee.    By  James  Phelan,  Ph.  D.  (Leipsic). 

Connecticut.  By  Alexander  Johnston,  author  of  a 
"  Handbook  of  American  Politics,"  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania.  By  Hon.  Wayne  McVeagh,  late  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States. 

South  Carolina.  By  Hon.  William  H.  Trescot,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Diplomacy  of  the  American  Revolu- 


tion." 
New  York,    By  Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts. 
Missouri.     By  Lucien  Carr,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Curator 

of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology. 
Massachusetts,    By  Brooks  Adams. 

Others  to  be  announced  hereafter.    Each  volume, 
with  Maps,  i6mo,  gilt  top,  11.25. 


PRESS    NOTICES. 


"VIRGINIA." 

Mr.  Cooke  has  made  a  fascinating  volume  —  one  which  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  surpass  either  in  method  or  interest.  .  .  .  True 
historic  insight  appears  through  all  these  pages,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  do  all  parties  and  religions  perfect  justice.  The  story 
of  the  settlement  of  Virginia  is  told  in  full.  ...  It  is  made  as 
interesting  as  a  romance.  —  The  Critic  (New  York). 

No  more  acceptable  writer  could  have  been  selected  to  tell  the 
story  of  Virginia's  history.  —  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia 
(Richmond,  Va.). 

«  OREGON." 

The  long  and  interesting  story  of  the  struggle  of  five  nations 
for  the  possession  of  Oregon  is  told  in  the  graphic  and  reliable 
narrative  of  William  Barrows.  ...  A  more  fascinating  record 
has  seldom  been  written.  .  .  .  Careful  research  and  pictorial  skill 
of  narrative  commend  this  book  of  antecedent  history  to  all  in- 
terested i.  the  rapid  march  and  wonderful  development  of  our 
American  civilization  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  —  Springfield  Re- 
publican. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  new  and  informing  embodied  in  this 
little  volume  that  we  commend  it  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  written 
with  great  ability.  —  Magazine  of  American  History  (New  York). 

"MARYLAND." 

With  great  care  and  labor  he  has  sought  out  and  studied  origi- 
nal documents.  By  the  aid  of  these  he  is  able  to  give  his  work  a 
value  and  interest  that  would  have  been  impossible  had  he  fol- 
lowed slavishly  the  commonly  accepted  authorities  on  his  subject. 
His  investigation  in  regard  to  toleration  in  Maryland  is  particu- 
larly noticeable.  —  A^ew  Y'ork  Evening  Post. 

A  substantial  contribution  to  the  history  of  America.  —  Maga- 
zine of  Atfurkan  History. 


«  KENTUCKY." 
Professor  Shaler  has  made  use  of  much  valuable  existing  ma- 
terial, and  by  a  patient,  discriminating,  and  judicious  choice  has 
given  us  a  complete  and  impartial  record  of  the  various  stages 


through  which  this  State  has  passed  from  its  first  settlement  to 
the  present  time.  No  one  will  read  this  story  of  the  building  of 
one  of  the  great  commonwealths  of  this  Union  without  feelings  of 
deep  interest,  and  that  the  author  has  done  his  work  well  and  im- 
partially will  be  the  general  verdict. —  Christian  at  Work  (New 
York). 

A  capital  example  of  what  a  short  State  history  should  be.  — 
Hart/or  J  Co  it  rant. 

"  KANSAS." 

In  all  respects  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  series.  ...  His  work 
exhibits  diligent  research,  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  ma- 
terials, and  skill  in  combining  his  chosen  stuff  into  a  narration 
that  has  unity,  and  order,  and  lucidity.  It  is  an  excellent  presen- 
tation of  the  important  aspects  and  vital  principles  of  the  Kansas 
struggle.  —  Hartford  Courant, 

"MICHIGAN.'* 

An  ably  written  and  charmingly  interesting  volume.  .  .  -  For 
variety  of  incident,  for  transitions  in  experience,  for  importance 
of  events,  and  for  brilliancy  and  ability  in  the  service  of  the  lead- 
ing actors,  the  history  of  Michigan  offers  rare  attractions;  and 
the  writer  of  it  has  brought  to  his  task  the  most  excellent  gifts 
and  powers  as  a  vigorous,  impartial,  and  thoroughly  accomplished 
historian.  —  Christian  /Register  (Boston). 

"CALIFORNIA." 

Mr.  Royce  has  made  an  admirable  study.  He  has  established 
his  view  and  fortified  his  position  with  a  wealth  of  illustration 
from  incident  and  reminiscence.  The  story  is  made  altogether 
entertaining.  ...  Of  the  country  and  its  productions,  of  pioneer 
life  and  character,  of  social  and  political  questions,  of  business 
and  industrial  enterprises,  he  has  given  us  full  and  intelligent  ac- 
counts. —  Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  the  most  truthful  and  graphic  description  that  has  been 
written  of  this  wonderful  history  which  has  from  time  to  time 
been  written  in  scraps  and  sketches.  —  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   &  CO.,    PriiLiSHERS, 
Boston  and  New  York. 


